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PRECISION PRODUCTION 
...— vtlal ta VICTORY 


The swift and gigantic steps that American industry is taking in the 
program for national security are largely due to the precision 
production of metal parts. When the present emergency is 
ended, the record will show that one of the outstanding 
accomplishments was the production of defense material, 
not only in stupendous quantities but with each vital 
metal part repeatedly held to an extremely high 
standard of accuracy in size and finish. Today, 
in the midst of this emergency, Ex-Cell-O 
standard machine tools are performing 
rs CEE gart being honed om numerous precision jobs in practically init tallow stinwss one of many piteteinn painaiiandl 





















ring Machine (Style 112-C) with Py ° produced for airplanes on Ex-Cell-O Standard Thread 
ture. Standard Ex-Cell-O Boring every industry engaged in defense Grinding Machines (Style 31 is shown here). Precision 
nsively in production because of T . . thread grinding is now universally employed in the 
ty to hold extreme accuracy in size and finish work. hey are taking an impor- production of all vital threaded parts used in aircraft. 






tant part in making possible 
the speed and accuracy up- 
on whichsuccess depends. 
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DETROIT 












The piane illustrated to the left isthe 
Curtiss P-40, a single seat low wing 
pursuit plane. many of which’@re being 
produced daily by the Curtiss-Wright | 
Corporation. Ex-Gell-O precision. 
machines, producing close-limit aircraft 

parts for this plane, are shown above. 
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necision THREAD GRINDING, BORING AND LAPPING MACHINES, 
TOOL GRINDERS, HYDRAULIC POWER UNITS, GRINDING SPINDLES, 
BROACHES, CUTTING TOOLS, DRILL JIG BUSHINGS, PARTS _ 
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HIGHLIGHTING 





THIS ISSUE OF 
STEEL 


@ WHILE steel production stood unchanged at 
96 per cent of ingot capacity last week (p. 27), 
at least five open hearth furnaces in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania were closed down for lack of scrap, 
with a critical situation developing at Chicago 
and Detroit. ... At the very same time, the 
Supply Priorities and Allocations Board (p. 21) 
approved a program to expand existing ingot ca- 
pacity by 10,000,000 tons—a program whose re- 
quirements will call for 1.3 per cent of the out- 
put of present facilities over the next two years; 
30 companies submitted proposals and OPM has 
referred them to public financing agencies. . . 
Analyzing the expansion program, Walter S. 
Tower (p. 24) questions its value to the present 
emergency. 


Many manufacturers, such as those making 
small hand tools (p. 33), encounter grave diffi- 
culties in operating under the priorities system. 
STEEL invited a typical “small 
manufacturer” to express his 
criticisms in written form; he 
believes (p. 29) that the pri- 
orities system is “sabotaging 
defense.”” Some help to such companies may 
result from Donald M. Nelson’s interpretation 
(pp. 32 and 37) of the rules governing inventory 
replenishment, also from the wider use of alloca- 
tions. . . . OPM’s Contract Distribution Division 
is organizing (pp. 31 and 32) a “flying squadron”’ 
of engineers, and opening additional district of- 
fices to help industries threatened with priorities 
unemployment. 


Defense 
Sabotaged? 


Production of domestic mechanical refriger- 
ators is being reduced 43.2 per cent (p. 31)... . 
Inland Steel Co. (p. 24) will build two govern- 
ment-owned blast furnaces. 
Prices on steel castings and 
on iron and steel out of ware- 
houses (p. 24) will be under 
ceilings. . . . Lead (p. 32) is 
under full priority control. ... Copper scrap 


Two Furnaces 
For Inland 





(p. 115) is under full priority. . . . Scrap alumi- 
num prices (p. 32) will be lowered. . . . The 
price schedule on used machine tools (p. 33) has 
been amended. . . . Not all OPM-PD forms and 
orders (p. 25) may be reproduced... . The nick- 
el shortage (p. 32) is mounting further. ... A 
new extra list (p. 95) applies to alloy steels... . 
Greater priority assistance is to be given to 
small distributors of certain steel products (p. 
33) and to builders of specified machine tools. 


Professor Macconochie, in detailing the manu- 
facture of the Garand semiautomatic rifle at 
Springfield armory, this week, (p. 60), discusses 
early forms of light firearms, 
and procedures followed by 
the Ordnance Department in 
developing the present Army 
rifle. ... Economies’ wire 
strapping affords both shipper and consignee are 
outlined by Adolph Larsen, (p. 72). . . . Color 
matching by instrument according to F. H. Catlin 
and F. L. Michael, (p. 85), besides simplifying 
the task, has entirely eliminated production line 
complaints. ... A new machine, (p. 86), fin- 
ishes a brass shell case about three times faster 
than was possible in the last war. 


The Garand 
Army Rifle 


The much talked about subject of iron powder, 
this week, is again taken up by A. H. Allen, 
STEEL’S Detroit editor, (p. 58), who presented 
recently some notes on its pro- 
duction, use and future pros- 
pects at a conference on pow- 
der metallurgy at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 
.. . R. F. Moyer describes, (p. 68), how rotary 
swaging is utilized to apply shell bands, its ef- 
fectiveness, and how the method lends itself to 
high production. . . . The part welding can play 
in “tailoring” proper bases for machine tools 
and power units is related by Walter J. Brooking, 
(p. 76). ... W. H. Ball, (p. 80), details con- 
struction of a modern ingot stripper for handling 
today’s steel plant molds. 


More About 
Iron Powder 
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OPM Studies Financing, Allocation of 


10,000,000-Ton Steel Expansion 


SPAB approves program to cost $1,250,000,000 to be 


completed in two years . . . Thirty companies sub- 


mitted proposals for total increase of more than 


13,000,000 tons of ingot capacity ... Million tons 


@ PROGRAM to expand steel ingot 
capacity by 10,000,000 tons annually, 
approved last week by the Supply 
Priorities and Allocations Board, 
will be allocated among 30 com- 
panies which have submitted pro- 
posals for adding more than 13,000,- 
000 tons’ capacity. The program was 
recommended in a report by W. A. 
Hauck, OPM steel consultant. 

OPM officials are preparing im- 
mediate requests to federal financ- 
ing agencies for funds to carry out 
the program, estimated to cost about 
$1,250,000,000 or $125 per ton of ca- 
pacity added. 

Jesse Jones, federal loan admin- 
istrator, has said he believes the Re- 
construction Finance Corp., through 
the Defense Plant Corp., would sup- 
ply the bulk of the funds. Defense 
Plant Corp. in most cases will retain 
title to the facilities. 

Mr. Jones said his organization 
has already concluded contracts for 
additional steelmaking capacity of 
1,800,000 tons. Contracts with the 
United States Steel Corp. for pro- 
posed expansion have not yet been 
arranged, and he has not yet been 
able to get together with Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. for a loan. 

The Hauck report reveals the pro- 
gram would make the West coast 
virtually independent of eastern 
mills for its steel supply, provided 
certain raw materials are made 
available. It would also eliminate 
supply deficiencies existing or in 
prospect in materials vitally impor- 
tant to defense, such as plates, 
rolled armor and alloy steels. 

A breakdown of the recommenda- 
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tions shows that of the 10,000,000- 
ton proposed increase, 2,861,200 tons 
already is accounted for by 2,315,200 
tons included in projects previously 





W. A. Hauck 
OPM steel consultant who prepared the 
report on feasibility of a 10,C00,000-ton 
steel expansion, which was the basis for 
the program approved by SPAB. Mr. 
Hauck was assistant to the pfesident, 
Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., before 
jcining the National Defense Advisory 
Commission last year. A graduate of 
Lafayette college, he formerly was as- 
sistant comptroller of Bethlehem Steel 
Co. and was associated with the George 
W. Goethals Inc. in management and 
engineering work. During NRA days, 
he served with the American Iron and 
Steel Institute in connection with the 
code for the iron and _ steel industry 


steel required to build facilities 


approved; by 462,090 tons included 
in proposals submitted and financed 
by companies and by 84,000 tons in 
cluded in proposals submitted and 
financed by the Navy through EPF 
contracts. Of the balance of 7,138,- 
800 tons, 5,465,300 tons would be al- 
located for such specific purposes as 
West coast expansion and increased 
production of important defense 
products. This would leave 1,673,- 
500 tons to be allocated among vari- 
ous other programs described in the 
Hauck report as meritorious and 
needed. 

Mr. Hauck’s report said 1.3 per 
cent of the present capacity of the 
industry must be set aside during 
each of the next two years to build 
10,000,000 tons of additional capac- 
ity. Total required is estimated at 
1,000,000 tons. 


Of the 10,000,000 tons of addition- 
al ingot capacity recommended with- 
out qualification, almost 3,000,000 
tons have been approved previously 
and specifically by the OPM. The 
latter includes 2,135,200 for Carne- 
gie-llinois in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict and 180,000 for Bethlehem at 
Sparrows Point, Md. 


An additional 5,500,000 of the 10,- 
000,000 tons is needed to meet cer- 
tain shortages now existing and to 
make the West coast largely inde- 
pendent of eastern steel plants, the 
Hauck report said. The specific 
shortages mentioned include alloy 
steels for aircraft, tanks and tools; 
ordinary steel plate for ships, 
freight cars and boilers; armor piate 
for tanks, ships, gun mounts, hel- 
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mets, and planes; and bessemer 
steel, which can be made with a 
minimum of iron and steel scrap, 
to offset a shortage of scrap. 

Tonnage of ingot capacity re- 
quired to meet the above shortages 
would be divided as follows: 


RT TIN oi oins ose sv ca bee 1,000,000 
Bessemer Steel .......... 1,000,000 
CS ee re 100,000 
SO Tae ate aul pees Wate 1,000,000 
a ere 1,865,300 
Balancing Facilities ..... 500,000 

5,465,300 


Steel companies have already sub- 
mitted definite proposals for expan- 
sion of capacity by 13,118,768 tons, 
most of which would require gov- 
ernment financing. Additional defi- 
nite proposals running the total to 
15,000,000 tons and more will be 
submitted by the companies short- 
ly. 

Financing has already been ar 
ranged or recommended for 2,861,- 
200 tons and, from the other pro 
posals pending and to be submitted, 
the OPM will select additional proj- 
ects and recommend them to fed- 
eral financing agencies as rapidly as 
possible. 

Hauck estimated that it will cost 
up to $1,250,000,000 to increase ca- 
pacity by 10,000,000 tons and at 
least $750,000,090 more for a fur- 
ther increase of 5,000,000 tons. In 
both cases, practically all of the 
money must be provided by gov- 
ernment financing. 


Cost Above Normal 


Cost can be reduced and earlier 
production assured, the report said, 
by expanding facilities in existine 
plants wherever feasible. <A flexible 
plan must be found promptly, it 
continued, to finance such projects 
in a manner recognizing that ithe 
additional facilities are being in- 
stalled only because of the emer- 
gency, that their cost will be in ex- 
cess of normal cost, and that they 
will not be self-liquidating. 

Some of the 10,000,000 tons of 
new capacity can be completed with- 
in nine months, and substantially 
all of it within two years provided 
highest priority ratings are as- 
signed to all undertakings. Unless 
such priorities are assigned, the re- 
port said, no further expansion 
should be started. 


The further increase of 5,000,000 
tons in capacity would be very dif- 
ficult to obtain and would take up 
to three years to complete, the re- 
port continued, pointing out that 
the extra demands on suppliers of 
steel plant equipment would neces- 
sitate expansion of their plants, 
with consequent celays. 

For strategic reasons, Hauck said, 
the West coast should be made sub- 











stantially independent of eastern 
mills for its steel supply. Coupled 
with this finding was a statement 
that steel companies have proposed 
1,865,000 tons of additional capacity 
in that area, including a new inte- 
grated plant proposed by the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. at Los Angeles and 
another new integrated plant pro- 
posed by the Columbia Steel Co., 
subsidiary of United States Steel 
Corp., at Pittsburg, Calif. 


Western Stacks Considered 


To supply pig iron for the Pitts- 
burg plant and other West coast 
facilities, three blast furnaces are 
contemplated by Columbia Steel at 
Provo, Utah. 

Additional capacity on the West 
coast can be obtained, the report 
said, if the necessary raw materials 

such as iron ore and coking coal 

can be provided. Possibilities in 
this field are being investigated. 

The capacity proposed on the 
West coast is part of the 13,118,768 
of definite expansion proposals al- 
ready submitted to OPM by the stee! 
companies. These proposals, most 


of which were submitted 
sponse to an OPM request, 


grouped geographically as 





in re- 
may be 
follows: 


PROPOSED INC ee IN CAPACITY 
BY 


ATES 


(A) West of Rocky Mountains: 
Proposed 


Ingot Increase 


States (Net Tons) 
California 1,725,300 
Oregon . 60,000 
Washington _80, 000 
Total Bie 
(B) 
Colorado 250,000 
Texas 22, 948 
Total 


(C) East of Rocky ‘Mountains: 
Alabama ; ad 300,000 
Illinois (Excluding 


St. Louis area). 50,000 
Indiana 1,153,200 
Kentucky 144,240 
Maryland 300,000 
MEICMIGON ..... 6s 00s 428,800 
Missouri (Plus St. 

Louis area) 578,400 
New York 600,000 
SPER! kN hb vic oe 1,925,200 
Oklahoma 56,000 
Pennsylvania 5,224, 680 

Total 


Total West and East 


4 ,865,300 


492,948 


10, 760,520 


13, 118, 768 


Companies that have submitted 
proposals to increase ingot capac- 





Proposed West Coast Steel Expansion Program 


(1) NEW SELF-CONTAINED STEEL PLANTS 


A. Los Angeles: 


Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Blast Furnaces .. ikea x Riethe ee. 
Open Hearth Furnaces 5 iss . €4) 
Electric Furnaces (2) 
Finishing Mills 


B. Pittsburg, Calif. (near San Francisco): 


Columbia Steel Co. 


Open Hearth Furnaces ........ (7) 
Foundry eiars oats Gi aks 
Finishing Mills eee fi) 5 
paectric FPurmeaces ............ Ch) 


C. Provo, Utah: 
Columbia Steel Co. 
Blast Furnaces ..... « > 
(2) EXPANSION OF EXISTING PLANTS 
A. Los Angeles Area: 
Columbia Steel Co. 


Pig Iron 

Ingots 

Ingots .. 

Carbon & ‘Alloy Bars, Shapes, ‘ete. 


per 
Castings 
Plates, Sheets, etc. 
Ingots an 


Pig Iron 





Capacity 
Net Tons 
864,000 
648,000 
60,000 
519,600 


750,000 
44,100 
511,15C 
7,200 


1,004,150 








Open Hearth Furnaces ........ (1) Ingots 60,000 
Pumas “MEMIS ov kbc ckw sees. Bars 12,000 
(capacity changes only) 
B. San Francisco Area: 
Columbia Steel Co. (Pittsburg, Calif.) 
Open Hearth Furnaces ...... ~ £2) Ingots... lati 120,000 
eu) ga 1 ee -. >)» Bats, Shapes, ete. 92,000 
American Forge Co. Heav y Forgings ath 
Pacific States Steel Co. (Niles, Calif.) 
Electric Furnaces ......%u.5 Sey SD: Heavy Forging Ingots & Bars 84,000 
C. Seattle, Washington: 
Northwest Steel Rolling Mills 
Flectric Furnaces os Gh Ingots 32,000 
Finishing Mills MMR 6S LS a. hw wa ans ak Web bi 27,000 
Isaacson Iron Works .......... Heavy Forgings 5 sn ieee 
Pacific Car & Foundry Co. NI DO. oars yk akg nce ad Oe 21,600 
D. Portland, Oreg 
Oregon Electric Steel — * Miils, Inc. 
Electric Furnaces Ingots. PR eb ee te 60,000 
Bars, Struc tural, ‘ete eee eRe 
E. Numerous other small programs also submitted. 
Summary of Increase in Ingot Capacity 
———Tons Ingots————_——_ 
Tons Open Hearth Electric 
Pig Iron Furnaces Furnaces Total 
NE, og a a sere are 864,000 648,000 60,000 708,000 
Centre GPE OM ok ck eke se cutee SOOGRRO 974,100 7,200 981,300 
nee a EE ACR os dk tev acute. iw wleee/ais aba ware 84,000 84,000 
Northwest Steel Rolling Mills.......... ........ areata 32,000 32,000 
Oregon Electric Steel Rolling Mills, Inc. ........ idartes 60,000 60,000 
TOTAL TONS 1,868,150 1,622,100 243,200 1,865,300 
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ity and the proposed increases fol- 
low: 

PROGRAMS RECEIVED FOR 
INCREASED INGOT “APACITY 

Proposed In- 

got Increase 

Company (Net tons) 

American Rolling Mill Co.. 384,240 

Apollo Steel Co. ......... 241,920 

Bethlehem Steel Co. .... 2,772,000 

Central Iron & Steel Co.. 41,400 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.. 250,000 


Continental Steel Corp. .. 30,900 
Copperweld Steel Co. .... 66,000 
Empire Sheet & Tin 

UES. cs sh alhis assess 151,200 
Wore wiocor CO. ke oa. 178,300 
Granite City Steel Co. ... 500,000 
Henry Disston & Sons Co. 18,000 
ivmana tee: CO... ss. 720,900 


Ingersoll Steel & Disc. Co. 9,600 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 


MEN Sy rats Ge ac sng' sass. 976,200 
Laclede Steel Co. ........ 78,400 
Lukens Steel Co. ........ 350,000 
National Steel Co. ...... 250,900 
Northwestern Steel & 

i a, ee 50,900 
Northwest Steel Rolling 

i a a eee 32,000 
Oregon Electric Steel 

Rotting Mis ........5. 60,000 
ieee 218,000 
Pacific States Steel Co. .. 84,000 
Pucemm iron CO. ......%. 50,000 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. .... 248,000 
Republic Steel Corp. .... 1,450,000 
Sheffield Steel Corp. .... 278,948 
Werme poreer CO; ok... ces 20,900 
co, CE OIDs 32s. ...; 3,366,060 
Wheeling Steel Corp. .... 100,900 
Youngstown Sheet & 

i) ot Gl: a rr 144,000 

MOMs ene Ce ee 13,118,768 


In addition a number of com- 
panies have proposed additional fa- 
cilities that do not include increases 
in ingot capacity. Among these 
companies are Wisconsin Steel Co., 
Chicago; Timken Roller Bearing 
Co., Canton, O.; Worth Steel Co., 
Claymont, Del.; and American Lo- 
comotive Co., New York, Addresses 
given are those of principal offices. 


The expansion proposals which 
have been recommended and an- 
nounced previously by the OPM as 
necessary parts of a 10,000,000-ton 
program include: 


Date Estimated 
1941 Description Cost 


June 25—Navy Speed-Up Pro- 

gram at Homestead and 

Duquesne, Pa., (Carnegie- 

Illinois Steel Corp.) com- 

prising big expansion in 

armor plate and heavy forg- 

ings capacity .......... $ 84,950,000 
July 2—Additional pig iron 


capacity 6,508,950 tons . 176,370,000 
Sept. 12—Supplemental 22,862,000 
Sept. 12—Supplemental 9,580,000 

IS oon OWA onctp a ees . 808,81: 2,000 


July 28—High speed plate 
mill, Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Sparrows Po.nt. Md., Plant 23,097,000 


Aug. 13—25 Ore Boats ...... 50,000,000 
Total approved by OPM eg 
to 9/12/41 ...... .....$336.859,000 


Steel ingot capacity as of June 
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30, 1941, was 86,143,700 tons. It is 
estimated that upon the completion 
of 3,028,948 tons now under way and 
not included in the expansion pro- 
gram under consideration, ingot ca- 
pacity will be approximately 89,900,- 
000 tons. On top of this capacity 
the 10,000,000-ton expansion would 
raise total capacity to 99,000,000 
tons per year, and an expansion of 
15,000,000 tons would provide a to- 
tal capacity of 104,000,000 tons. Cur- 
rent ingot production is at the rate 
of 84,000,000 a year. 


Sufficient blast furnaces were 
recommended by Hauck to produce 
the acditional pig iron that will be 
needed, in view of the shortage of 
iron and steel scrap, to operate the 
expanded ingot capacity. Construc- 
tion of more lake ore boats, in addi- 


tion to the 25 already recommended 
to the Maritime Commission, will 
also be necessary. 

Furthermore, the report said, 
Lake ore is not economically locat- 
ed for all points of ore consump- 
tion and explorations are now be- 
ing made in all other warranted 
iron ore areas to determine what 
new bodies of ore will be opened 
up. 

It was estimated that at least 50,- 
000 men would be employed in 
building 10,000,000 tons of steel ca- 
pacity and at least 75,000 men in a 
15,000,000 ton expansion. 

Operation of 10,000,000 tons of ca- 
pacity would require at least 75,- 
009 men and to operate 15,000,000 
tons 100,000 employes would be 
required, 


Ten-Million-Ton Expansion “May 


Come Too Late”, Declares Tower 


& BECAUSE of the limiting supply 
of raw materials which are essen- 
tial to the making of steel, any fur- 
ther expansions of steelmaking ¢ca- 
pacity may be “largely doomed to 
a considerable period of ineffective- 
ness,” Walter S. Tower, president, 
American Iron and Steel Institute, 
said at the annual convention of 
the Farm Equipment Institute, in 
Chicago, last Thursday. 

Mr. Tower stated that annual 
steel capacity was being expanded 
this year by 4,000,000 tons and that 
the total may top 89,000,000 tons 
by the early part of 1942. That 
will bring capacity 22,000,000 tons 


above actual cutput in the year of 


1940. 


Materials Limit Output 


An actual output, however, at 
the rate of 85,000,000 tons a year is 
about the best that it is safe to 
hope for over the next 18 months, 
because of the limiting supply of 
scrap and ore needed for the steel 
furnaces. 

For this reason, he continued, the 
proposed 10,000,000-ton expansion 
program may come too late to 
have any value in the present prob- 
lem, since the peak of the defense 
program demands for steel will 
probably be reached in 1942, or at 
latest in early 1943. 

“Of the 10,000,000-ton program 
it is extremely doubtful whether 
any measurable effect could be ex- 
pected before the midde of 1944, if 
then, because of the physical limita- 
tions imposed by the steps neces- 
sary to get supplies of metallics 
and ore-carrying facilities. 

“Nevertheless, companies in the 


steel industry have repeatedly 
assured defense officials of their 
whole-hearted co-operation in any 
reasonable expansion of steelmak- 
ing capacity in the furtherance of 
the defense program.” 

Mr. Tower said that practically 
all those studying the problem 
agree that an actual physical short- 
age of scrap was in sight. “To 
offset this, supplies of pig iron 
must be increased substantially if 
the present steelmaking capacity 
is to be fully employed. For this 
reason, a program has been worked 
out between members of the indus- 
try and representatives of the 
OPM which would provide facilities 
capable of producing about 6,500,- 
000 tons of pig iron annually. 
This program would also involve 
the production of 11,000,000 tons of 
additional iron ore, and the build- 
ing of 16 or more ore-carrying 
boats for service on the Great 
Lakes. 

“Completion of the boats is likely 
to be the limiting factor in full 
realization of that program, as 
competent opinion holds that they 
cannot be ready before the opening 
of the 1943 season for ore move- 
ment, 

“Men in the industry who are 
well qualified to judge believe that 
such an expansion of blast furnace 
activity will do little, if amy, more 
than make up for progressive wor- 
sening of the scrap position, and 
thus will serve mainly to keep steel 
production approximately up _ to 
the level which present capacity 
would permit. Such pig iron ex- 
pansion does not hold out any defi- 
nite prospect of providing steel- 
making iron for any new steel ca- 
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pacity that might be requested by 
administration sources as a part of 
the so-called 10,000,000-ton expan- 
sion program.” 

Certain factors were at work, Mr. 
Tower said, which ought probably 
to ease the situation in respect to 
steel supply. 

“It is not unreasonable to look 
for a letdown from the excessive 
buying of consumers’ goods in vari- 
ous durable and semidurable lines, 
which has been going on this year. 





Tax prospects are likeiy to help 
in that direction. 

“Still more important is the earn- 
est effort of the Steel Branch of 
the OPM actually to come to grips 
with the facts of the problem. A 
real factual appraisal of defense 
requirements for steel has recently 
been ordered and is now under 
way. When it is finished a dense 
fog of uncertainty, which has hung 
over defense requirements, will be 
dispelled.” 


“Ceiling” To Be Placed on Steel 


Distributors’ Prices, Henderson Says 


WASHINGTON 
@ Leon Henderson announced last 
week that in the near future all iron 
and steel products sold through job- 
bers, dealers and distributors will be 
brought under a price ceiling which 
he said is “necessary to halt prof- 
iteering by certain members of the 
trade.” 

The new schedule he _ indicated 
will cover sales of seconds and re- 
jects as well as prime _ products. 
Upon the promulgation of this order 
OPA will have established maximum 
prices for iron and steel products 
sold in any quantity by mills, ware- 
houses, jobbers, distributors, dealers, 
agents or brokers and products to 


be included under the new ceiling 
will be the same as those covered by 
price schedule No. 6 which set maxi- 
mums for iron and steel sold by pri- 
mary producers. 

“Since the issuance of price sched- 
ule No. 6 which froze producers’ 
prices at first quarter levels,’ Mr. 
Henderson said, “the principal steel 
jobbers have co-operated admirably 
with this office to keep prices in the 
proper relation to mill prices set by 
the schedule. In recent months, 
however, largely because of the 
great demand for steel generated 
by the defense program, certain 
members of the trade have demand- 
ed exorbitant prices from manufac- 


turers in urgent need. Numerous 
complaints have reached my office 
citing cases where consumers in 
need of steel have been compelled to 
pay prices ranging from 50 per cent 
to 200 per cent above those generally 
quoted. 

“In many instances seconds and 
rejects have been sold at prices con- 
siderably higher than those charged 
for steel of first grade. This is prof- 
iteering pure and simple, and musi 
be stopped.” 

About 85 per cent of all iron and 
steel, he explained, is now being sold 
by steel mills directly to consuming 
industries. The remainder is bought 
by jobbers, distributors and dealers 
for resale and it is estimated 11,800,- 
000 net tons of iron and steel are 
being thus distributed during 1941 
against 6,686,000 net tons in 1940. 

In 1940, Mr. Henderson said, job- 
bers, dealers and distributors resold 
54 per cent of the entire production 
of iron and steel pipe and tubes, 41 
per cent of all wire and wire prod- 
ucts and slightly over 46 per cent of 
all galvanized sheets in addition to 
important quantities of tool and al- 
loy steels. The steel distribution 
trade buys in carload lots of 40,000 
pounds direct from the mill at base 
prices and resales are made in any 
quantity with price differentials 
based on the poundage involved. 

It is estimated that over 5000 com- 
panies, partnership and individuals 
are in the iron and steel distribu- 
tion business in the United States. 





Inland To Operate Two 


@ Inland Steel Co., Chicago, last 
week signed a contract with De 
fense Plant Corp. for new facilities 
to be built at East Chicago, Ind., 
as a part of the national defense 
program. 

The project, according to govern- 
ment report, will cost approximate- 
ly $34,000,000. 

Plan involves construction of two 
blast furnaces having an estimated 
pig iron capacity of 900,000 tons per 
year, with the supporting coke 
ovens, by-product plant, docks, and 
auxiliary equipment. 

Plant will be paid for and owned 
by Defense Plant Corp., with Inland 
acting as the agent for the govern- 
ment in the carrying out of the con 
struction program. Inland will re 
ceive no compensation whatever for 
its services. When plant is com 
pleted, it will be leased to Inland for 
operation. 

Inland has no option to purchase 
the plant at the conclusion of the 
emergency. A definite site has not 
yet been purchased. It will be ad- 
jacent to the present Inland plant, 
but outside the boundaries of that 
plant, so that at the close of the 


emergency it will constitute a self- 
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contained unit which the govern- 
ment may dispose of on the best 
terms obtainable. 

Wo-k of preparing plans and 








New Government-Financed Blast Furnaces 





specifications is reported under way. 

Accompanying photo shows _ In- 
land’s Madeline No. 5, a 1000-ton 
unit lighted Jan. 3, 1939. 
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September Daily Average Pig Iron 


Production at New Peak; Rate 99.4% 


@ DAILY average production of 
coke pig iron in United States in Sep- 
tember reached a new peak at 157,- 
510 net tons as the operating rate 
climbed two points to 99.4 per cent 
of capacity from the revised rate of 
97.4 per cent in August. Stacks in 
blast at the end of the month totaled 
219, a net gain of four, according to 
reports from operators of the na- 
tion’s 229 potential blast furnaces. 
Production was estimated for two 
small producers. 

Up 3167 tons or 2 per cent from 
154,343 tons in August, average in 
the month was 13.2 per cent greater 
than 139,085 tons produced daily in 
September last year. It compared 
with daily average of 127,604 tons 
in the month in 1937 and 130,534 
tons in September, 1929. 

Total output in September, 4,725,- 
292 net tons, was down 59,347 tons 
or 1.2 per cent from August, and 
compared with 4,766,216 tons in July. 
Third highest monthly output on 
record, it was 13.2 per cent greater 
than in September, 1940. 

Combined output in the first nine 
months this year, 41,339,819 tons, 
was 23.4 per cent above the period 





RATE OF FURNACE OPERATION 


(Relation of Production to Capacity) 
19413. 19407 1939% 1938* 


nr 95.5 85.4 51.0 33.6 
SS 95.3 75.0 53.5 33.6 
March..... 96.3 69.5 56.1 34.2 
os 91.8 68.9 49.8 33.4 
ae 94.1 74.2 40.2 29.4 
i ee 95.7 83.6 51.4 235 
P| ae 97.0 86.1 55.0 28.2 
(i eee 97.4 89.9 62.4 34.8 
SENRS s0%. 99.4 91.5 69.7 40.5 
ee ee 94.2 85.2 48.0 
ae ree 96.4 90.3 55.0 
_ | NE = eps 96.4 88.5 51.4 


1First six months are based on Cca- 
pacity of 57,503,030 net tons, Dec. 31, 
1940—last six months on capacity of 
57,830,610 net tons, June 30, 1940; * capac- 
ity of 55,628,060 net tons, Dec. 31, 1939; 
8S capacity of 56,222,790 net tons, Dec. 31, 
1938; ‘tcapacity of 56,679,168 net tons, 
Dec. 31, 1937. Capacities by American 
Iron and Steel Institute. 





MONTHLY IRON PRODUCTION 





Net Tons 
1941 1940 1939 

Jan....... 4,666,233 4,024,556 2,436,474 
i See 4,206,826 3,304,368 2,307,405 
March.... 4,702,905 3,270,575 2,680,446 
Aer... 4,340,555 3,139,043 2,301,965 
Se 4,596,113 3,497,157 1,923,625 
tS ee 4,551,040 3,813,092 2,373,753 
. ee 4,766,216 4,060,513 2,638,760 
, Saar 4,784,639 4,234,576 2,979,774 
ee 4,725,292 4,172,551 3,218,940 
Tot.9mo. 41,339,819 33,516,431 22,861,142 
CW a. kos desc cecss. Seettee S400ReTo 
a A on ovate. S307 6868 4166512 
WO esas dabacee ss, QQGRBRS 422 TIs 

Total... ......... 46,894,676 35,310,042 
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PIG IRON STATISTICS 


in 1940 and was nearly double 22,- 
861,142 tons, aggregate for the first 
three quarters in 1939. It compared 
with production of 33,944,521 ton3 
in the first nine months of 1937 and 
was up 13 per cent from 36,582,224 
tons in the period in 1929. 

Average daily production in the 
nine months was 151,428 tons, 23.3 
per cent greater than in the period 
last year. It compared with 83,740 
tons in the period January-Septem- 
ber, 1939, with 124,340 tons in the 
first nine months of 1937, and 134,- 
000 tons in the period in 1929. 

Operating rate, based on revised 
capacity total of 57,830,610 net tons 
recently published by the American 
Iron and Steel Institute Inc., com- 
pared with revised rates of 97.4 per 
cent in August, 97 per cent in July, 
and 95.7 per cent in June. Revision 
was as of June 30, 1941. In Septem- 
ber last year, rate was 91.5 per cent, 
69.7 per cent for the month in 1939 
and 83.7 per cent in September, 1937. 

Merchant iron produced in the 
month, 731,184 tons, was 15.5 per 
cent of total output, and compared 
with 15.4 per cent in August, 15 per 
cent in July, 14.9 per cent in June 





SEPTEMBER IRON PRODUCTION 


Net Tons 

No. in blast Total Tonnages 

last day of Non- 

Sept. Aug. Merchant merchant 
Alabama . 19 18 119,445 189,292 
Illinois .... 20 19 112,957 369, 436 
Indiana .... 19 19 22,145 521,136 
New York... 15 15 114,793 193,270 
re: 47 154,415 911,996 
rena. ..... 73 72 172,791* 1,322,192" 
Colorado : 3 3) 
Michigan ... 4 4 | 
Minnesota 2 2 } 14,413* 191,179° 
Tennessee . 3 3 | 
WRG ave ten 1 1 | 
Kentucky 2 2) 
Maryland . 6 3 | 
i ee 1 eo 20,225* 295,607 
Virginia . 1 1 | 
West Va. 3 3 | 

731,184* 3,994,108* 


po: re 6 215 
*Includes ferromanganese and spiegeleisen. 


AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 
Net Tons 
1941 1940 1939 1938 





Jan..... 150,524 129,825 78,596 52,201 
Feb..... 150,244 113,943 82,407 52,254 
March.. 151,707 105,502 86,465 53,117 
April... 144,685 104,635 76,732 51,819 
May.... 148,262 112,811 62,052 45,556 
June... 151,701 127,103 79,125 39,601 
July.... 153,749 130,984 85,121 43,827 
Aug.... 154,343 136,599 96,122 54,031 
Sept.... 157,510 139,085 107,298 62,835 
0” ae ...e--- 143,152 131,053 74,697 
Nov. .. . ses. 146,589 138,883 85,369 
Dec..... ....... 146,544 136,119 79,943 
Ave..... 151,428 128,128 96,740 57,962 








and 13.2 per cent in September, 
1940. 

Total of stacks active at the end 
of the month was highest for any 
month since June, 1929, when 220 
were in blast and production was 
4,160,917 tons. In August, 215 were 
blowing, 212 in July and 211 in June. 
Total in September last year was 
192, and 169 for the month in 1939; 
in September, 1937, 181, and 204 in 
the month in 1929. 

Two merchant furnaces’ were 
added in the month and none blown 
out. In the steelworks or nonmer- 
chant classification, one was blown 
out and three added. Stacks blown 
in during the month: 

In Alabama: Tuscaloosa, Tennes 
see Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., al 
Holt. In Illinois: One Granite City, 
Koppers United Co. In Maryland: 
Sparrows Point E, Bethlehem Steel 
Co. In Ohio: Ohio No. 2, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. In Pennsylvania: 
Colonial, Riddlesburg Iron Co. 

Brier Hill No. 2 stack of Youngs 
town Sheet & Tube Co., in Ohio, was 
blown out. 

Ten furnaces were out of blast 
Sept. 30. Several have been reported 
in process of reiiabilitation, and are 
scheduled to be lighted soon. These 
include: One Detroit, National Steel 
Corp.; one Granite City, Koppers 
United Co.; Carrie No. 4, Carnegie 
Illinois Steel Corp., and the stack 
blown out last month. 

Following furnaces, many years 
idle, have not yet been definitely re 
ported in active process of repair: 
Two Joliet and two Edgar Thomson 
stacks, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp.; 
Delaware, Philadelphia Electric Co.; 
and Cumberland, Warner Iron Co. 

Two Rockwood stacks, recently 
purchased by Tennessee Products 
Corp. and blown in during August, 
were not previously reported re 
lighted. 

Toledo B furnace, Interlake Iron 
Corp., was blown out for relining 
Oct. 3; 


Nelson Rules Form PD-1 
May Be Reproduced 


WASHINGTON 
@ Director of Priorities Nelson has 
announced that in order to sim 
plify the filing of applications fo 
preference ratings Form PD-1, the 
standard form of application fo) 
ratings, may be reproduced by those 
who wish to use it. 

Anyone who reproduces’ form 
PD-1 must, however, follow exact- 
ly the phraseology, the size, the 
format and the color of the offi- 
cial blanks furnished by the Di 
vision of Priorities. 

In general, Priorities Division 
forms and orders may not be re- 
produced by persons using them 
except when reproduction is spe 
cifically authorized on the form 
or order. 















Steel for Sale in August 


6.7 Per Cent Over July 


@ Steel produced for sale in August 
347,564 
tons or 6.7 per cent more than 5,226,- 
102 tons in July, according to the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, 
New York. 


totaled 


Exports 


in 


5,973,666 


net 


August 


tons, 


were 516,540 


tons, 86,047 tons more than 430,493 
tons in July, a gain of 19.9 per cent. 
Shipments to other members of the 


industry 


for 


further 


conversion to- 


taled 339,679 tons, 


32,187 tons or 


10.5 per cent more than 307,492 
tons in July. 


August 


August, 1940, up 19.9 per cent. 


production 


was 924,601 
tons greater than 4,649,065 tons in 


De- 


tails for the month are presented in 
the accompanying table. 
Production in eight months this 


year 


totaied 42,749,649 tons, 
pared with 29,516,435 tons 


com- 


in the 


corresponding period of 1940, an in- 
crease of 44.8 per cent. During 1940 
the companies included below rep- 
resented 97.6 per cent of total out- 


put‘of finished rolled steel products. 


Pct. Ex- 
1940 Output Exported ported 
Sept..... 4,446,555 951,555 21.4 
Oct. 4,937,388 783,652 15.87 
va 4,760,948 562,587 11.82 
i ee 4,909,448 713,802 14.5 
Year. .. 48,584,860 7,683,858 15.8 
1941 
Jan. . 5,163,912 558,198 10.8 
ee 4,864,936 560,035 11.5 
March 5,411,319 491,519 9.07 
April 5,269,748 331,942 6.29 
May 5,444,235 317,442 5.8 
June 5,086,210 327,357 6.4 
July 5,226,102 430,493 8.2 
Aug 5,573,666 516,540 9.3 





AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 


August - 1941 








































































































































































































Capecity and Production for Sale of Iron and Stes! Products Pumrop 
Propuction vor Saig—Net Tons 
s Current Month Year to Date 
ii J] saeco — — 
= Per cent To members of the Per Cent To members of the 
7 Tot | eotr | at fourm ewer | | cacy | eve | peau Ban te 
finished products finished products 
Ingots, blooms, billets, slabe, sheet bars, etc. 38 1 SREEAOS Biuawed 6 119,558 xxXK 251,026 ceil 169,149 49292092. xxX 1,108,639. bp 375 OBE | 
Heavy structural shapes. - — aa 2 55126,200 390,888. 89.8 12,443 xXXXXKXX 39057, 942 89, _ _ 122,682. ZEEXXEEEE 
Steel piling... eee sseeeecommemnsnemmnee as 2. 422,000. 34,062 95.29 4 420 SCE SE 2. 238,645 B49 22378. XXXXRKEE 
Platee—Sheared and Universal 42h] ¢ | .O5 339310 535093.) 99.7.)...37,378).. 4,102) 3,759,137.) 89.3) 230,637 23, 
Oia tas sath Bl 5s} xxxxxx'x 78,219 | xxx |..12,908)... 33,343) 689,334.) xxx |.114,120} 264,270 | 
Raile—Standard (over 60 Ibs.) 46 [3,613,600 [132,360 | 43.7 3,110) x xxxxxx |..1,200,754 | 49.9 20200) xaxxxax 
Light (60 Ibs. and under) 6 2 , 9800 acid 11,276 43,8 5.266 ZRERKRER 117 880 55,5 4L 512 RXXXXKE 
All other (Incl. girder, guard, etc.) 2 _* ee 102,000 2,161 2h..9. ‘ ok. ces aen ex 18,080 26.6 2475. Terese « 
Splice bar and tie plates... soos somnnnesss os 3 9 1,300,200 = 54,192 49.1 = 3k7. a2 n2R% 496,751 57.4 10,917 ZEXEXXE 
Bare— Merchant ee ko 1] xxxexxxx 505,263 xxx 255637 onan 51,942 452595351 zrxX es 3823 -- 23,2021 
Concrete reinforcing—New billet_....|...17..) 11 EXENREXE 148,517 axXX 15,785 SScizn2 & \..... 995 5 343 xxx _...138,579 seee2cee 
Rerolling........ 19 | 12 RXXXKXX 22,369 axX 1,783 SERAaace ‘ 144,483 £as “ 10,199. senauces 
Cold finished—Carbon 22 | 13 REREXKKE 103,236 se 2 25099 S2anacs si 832,066 xu 15,959. XXXXEXKEE 
Alloy—Hot rolled 19/14 Seaegeacana 150,531 xxx 4,073 eee 21,408 1,278,483. eas 110,700. __-189, 376 | 
Cold finished VZj 15] xxxxxxx 16,866) «xx LO4O| xxxxxxx 422,503.) xxx 21,842) xxxxxxx 
_Hoops and baling bands... ao MW] xxxxxxx 13,910 xxx 7 3G] xxxxxxx 79,573.) xxx ww yg Bl axxaxad 
pC Toran wars......| 61] 17 [12,724,365 960,692. | 88.9 | 51,365) . 79,350). 7,711,802.| 91.0) 627,840) 702,578 | 
Tool steel bars (rolled and forged) ............. AT 18 | 164,895 13,772 98,3 ee 666 x Len ane wn DT 9.378 88.7 ; 59222 | xxxxxxn 
Pipe and tube—B. W. 14 | 19 23109,200 155,015 85.4 : 8,390/ XXXXXXX 1,091,734 ox Oy 5 81,2h7 | xxxxxux 
L. W. 8} 20 885 ,260 46,895 | 62.4 2,026| xxxxxxx 331,951 | ...56.3 21,150|\xxxxxxz 
Electric weld are t... 491,020 48,907 117.2 QOL) xxxxxxx ‘ 3353020 102.5 14,233 EXXEEEE 
Seamless 13.| 22 24963690 192,776 7626 14 ,069 R2e56282 4... 1,412,004 71.5 132,277.) xxxxxuxx 
Conduit 8 23 ‘ 176,145 14,048 93.9 5: 2 EEG aS g : 105,858 90.3 ; 3,032. EEXREKEE 
Ea i ed Mechanica! Tubing. -- 10. 24 386 5975 29,326 89,2 2,023 eeEeee es! 225,746 87.6 ms 17.303 EXXXXEE 
Wire rods 20} 25] xxxxxxx 138,693 | xxx | 29,192 20,197 |. 1,019,580 | xxx 122,903.|..175,493 | 
é Wire—Drawn 4O | 26 |. 2,321,900 202,452 [102.6 9,370 2,296} 1,500,956.| 97.1 99,748 |. 14,852 | 
Nails and staples 19 | 27 |..1,132,610 62,826.) 65.3 3,907 | xxxxxxx 536,296 |. 71.1 48 OhO] xxxxxuxx 
Barbed and twisted 16 | 28 462,210 20,270 51.6 4 234 XXXXXXX 184,998 60.1 41,363. RXRXXEKXE 
Woven wire fence 15..| 29 746,185 23,106.) 36.4 2! XXXXXXX 216,541..|..43.6 Ay538) xaxxaxx 
Bale ties .| 11 | 30 110,970 7,574 | 80.3 eee eas ee 5.9935 Tal RAL) xxxaxas 
All other wire products J.) 31 39,280 25 60.2 _itsenee a! _.13,,869.|..53.0 ensucd.| KEEEERE 
_Fence posts 13 32 136,195 9,951. 48.0 UBlixxxxxxx 49,916 | 55.0 726|xxxxxzx 
Black plate 12/33 343,635 40,603 139.1 3,219 - 285,471. | 124.8 26,479.) 43 
Tin plate—Hot rolled T | 34 515,620 40,779 | 93.1 9,251) xxxxxxx 210,666 |..61.4 27,073.) xxxxxxnx 
___ Cold reduced AL.| 35 3,527,040 319,012. |.06.5. 28,399) xxxxxxx | 1,998,124 | 85,2 LS4 NTT | xxxxxax 
Sheets—Hot rolled 28 36 ZXXRRXXX 585 ,967 xxERX 19,425 14,387 5,067 3395 | <8 204,94 5 ~___ 145,553 | 
Galvanized 15. | 37 RRXRKEXX 135,364 xxxX 6,518 See Ss BS 1,150,972 R22 ¥ 76,900 XXREXEZREE 
Cold rolled 17 | 38 RXXXXEKX 242,091 2 Oe 6,886 SESRgRa2z 2,142,368 223 ine 48 657 REXRXKEE 
J All other hae 4 [39] xxxxxxx | 69,192 xxx 2,419 KXXXXXK 535,680 xxx 16,127) axxxxxx 
eben, eo Torat sweets. | 31 | 40 | 13,160,830 | 1,032,614 | 92,4 | 35,28)... 14,387 | 8,896,415 | 101.5). 346,620) 148,053 | 
Strip —Hot rolled 2h | 41 | 3,211,560 146,622 | 53.7 54530|... 16,855 |. 1,343,077.|..62,8) 52,196) 170,126. 
ia Cold rolled = = BO | 42 1,443,355 106,303. 86.7 1,255 xXXXKXXX 827,792 86,1 ‘ 12,163 XXXXXEXRE 
Wheels (car, rolled steel) 5 | 43 422 , 825 21,477 59.8 | _OBT| xxxxxxx 168,103 59.7 Llekixxxrxxxx 
Axles 5 | 44 480,350 18,620.|.45.6 OO) xxxxxxx 123,767 38.7 2,029 | xxuxxxxx 
Track spikes 11 | 45 327,275 13,711 |.49.3 360) xxxxxxx 116,840 | 53.6 2,305.) xxxxxxx 
All other.._ 4 | 46 32,100 2,525.).92.6..|. ae RXXXXXX M9307 i. 20,8) |. TO) xxxxxuxx 
TOTAL STEFL PRODUCTS 155 [47] x«xxxxxx | 5,573,008) xxx | 516,540). 339,679 [42,749,049 | xxx |_3,576,500!.2,594 ,509 | 
Pig iron, ferro manganese and spiegel...... 27 48 sse2eas 089,193. 22 ant 9 O23. 209 4398 x. ¥ 57 4 B94. e228 379,000. |1,535,002 
Ingot moulds |} a9] xx xxxxx 09,176.) xxx foo MBS] xx xxxxx |...498,880] xxx _.RgTIQ| xxxxxxt 
Bars. 12 | 50 166,195..|...... 8,528.) 60.4 146. ~ BOB | 03 573..|. ST ab]. 62h 2,910 
i Pipe and tubes... peace if i ~ 2 6,461. 69.6 220 | xxxxxxx ; deh 584 61.3 1,782 ZEXREREE 
All other a 2) s2 ’ 71,000. aii 25 898. 48,0 we 828 Pee. -4 14,247 30-1 2,508. a ee. Meee 
TOTAL IRON PRODUCTS (ITEMS 50 to 52) ...|..14 | 53 251,995.) 17,087 | 74.7} .....15199 .. 3 122,404.) 65.2 4,914 2,910 














Total Number of 
Companies Included - 173 








The estimated average yield of products for sale from ingots produced by the companies included above is 
net sons of finished rolled products. 


_T1.1 %, which applied to their total ingot capacity equal: 


Production for sale, less shipments to members of the industry for further conversion, related to the estimated yield 


ts as follows: 


Current month 5,233,987 _w.r;__103.4 
39,854 840 ow 


Year to date 


.T.; 100.5 % 
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Employment in Steel 
Industry Continues Rise 


@ Employment in the steel indus- 
try rose during August to an aver- 
age of 654,000 men, the sixteenth 
consecutive monthly increase since 
April, 1940, during which time a 
total of 151,000 new employes was 
added, according to the American 
Iron and Steel Institute 

In July, 648,000 were employed, 
compared with 560,000 in August, 
1940, and 503,000 in April, 1940. 

Total payrolls of $112,757,000 were 
disbursed to steel company em- 
ployes in August, against $114,- 
059,000 in July, and $83,837,000 in 
August, 1940. 

Wage-earning employes received 
an average of 98.5 cents per hour 
in August, compared with 99.1 cents 
in July, and 85.1 cents in August, 
1940. 

The number of hours worked per 
week by wage earners averaged 
37.2 in August; 37.8 in July and 
36.7 hours per week in August, 
1940. 


17,000 Return After Strike 
At Tennessee Coal & Iron 


@ Strike of 17,000 SWCC employes 
of Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co. in Alabama was ended Sept. 28 
when the unionists agreed to return 
to work if state guardsmen were 
withdrawn. 

The unauthorized walkout  oc- 
curred Sept. 26 when 4500 employes 
at Ensley quit work in _ protest 
against “grievances.” 

State guardsmen were ordered to 
the Ensley plant and the strike 
spread to other TCI units. 

A union spokesman said SWOC 
would ask for negotiation of the 
grievances as soon as the men re- 
turned to work. 


Can Company Affiliates 
To Build Torpedoes 


@ Torpedoes for the United States 
Navy will be produced by the Amer- 
ican Can Co. in a large new plant 
in the Chicago area. Negotiations 
are said to have been under way for 
the last month to obtain a 45-acre 
factory site on which a plant to cost 
several millions will be built by the 
Defense Plant Corp. and leased to 
the company. 

A new Delaware company, known 
as the Amertorp Corp., has been 
registered at Springfield, Ill. Presi- 
dent is Maurice J. Sullivan, New 
York, president, American Can Co. 
Secretary is Richard A. Burger, 
Harrison, N. J., secretary-treasurer, 
American Can Co. Capital is given 
as $250,000. 

Operations are expected to start 
soon after Jan. 1. 


Cctober 6, 1941 
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PRODUCTION. 


Steady 


@ PRODUCTION of open hearth, bessemer and electric furnace ingots last 


week was unchanged at 96 per cent. 


Four districts gained, four declined 


and four showed no change. A year ago the rate was 93% per cent; iwo 


years ago it was 87% per cent. 

Youngstown, O.—With 77 open 
hearths and three bessemers in pro- 
duction the rate remained at 98 
per cent. Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. has blown out a furnace 
at Brier Hill plant and Republic 
Steel Corp. will shut down an open 
hearth for this week. 

Chicago—Advanced *%-point to 
101% per cent, 1 point below the 
all-time record of last spring. Five 
of the six plants are at 100 per 
cent or better. Wisconsin Steel Co. 
has placed in operation the second 
of its two new open hearths at 
South Chicago. Capacity is in- 
creased 160,000 tons annually. 

Birmingham, Ala.Held at 95 
per cent with 23 open hearths in 
production. 

Cincinnati—Declined 2 points to 
81 per cent, with five open hearths 
idle. 

St. Louis—Dropped 8 points to 
83 per cent, four open hearths 
being out for repairs. 

Detroit—Gain of 2 points to 89 
per cent resulted from an addi 





District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
In Leading Districts 


Week Same 
ended week 
Oct.4 Change 1940 1939 
Pittsburgh a. None 87.5 83 
Chicago ...... 101.5 + 0.5 97.5 86 
Eastern Pa. ... 94 — 1 92 64 
Youngstown .. 98 None 85 90 
Wheeling ..... 94 + 3 97 93 
Cleveland ..... 975 +2 88 89 
Buffalo ....... 90.5 None 90.5 83.5 
Birmingham .. 95 None 97 86 
New England.. 83 — 7 88 100 
Cincinnati .... 81 a 90 84 
a, Lows :.. 83 — 8 82.5 72 
a 2 94 100 
Average .... 96 None 93.5 87.5 





tional open hearth being lighted. 
Maintenance of this rate depends 
on scrap supply, which is low. 

Central eastern seaboard—Off 1 
point to 94 per cent. 

Buffalo—Under pressure to make 
deliveries steelmaking continues at 
90% per cent. 

Cleveland— Addition of an open 
hearth raised the rate 2 points to 
97% per cent. 

Pittsburgh—Production was held 
steady at 98 per cent last week, 
with the same rate scheduled for 
this week. 

Wheeling—Gained 3 points to 94 
per cent by return of idle open 
hearths, 

New England—While production 
last week was at 83 per cent, 7 
points lower, a rebound is expected 
this week. 


Machine Tool Industry’s 
Work Week Highest 


@ Eighty-five per cent of the coun- 
try’s machine tool plants are operat- 
ing their key departments from 100 
to 168 hours per week to speed pro- 
duction of machine tools for nation- 
al defense, the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association reports. 

Average work-week per man 
throughout the machine tool indus- 
try was reported as 49.4 hours, the 
highest in American industry, ac- 
cording to the National Industrial 
Conference Board. 

Since the defense emergency be- 
gan, according to the association’s 
report, 72 new sources for machine 
tools have been developed and in ad- 
dition 36 machine tool manufactur- 
ers have subcontracted complete ma- 
chines. This represents a substan- 
tial addition to the country’s ma- 
chine tool capacity. 
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MEN of INDUSTRY 


@ THOMAS TOBY has been named 
eastern district sales manager for 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Corr 
Pittsburgh, after having served 
several years as sales representa- 
tive of the New York office. His 
headquarters are in the _ Inter- 
national building, 630 Fifth avenue, 
New York. 
+ 

Charles R. Pollock was recently 
appointed Detroit-Toledo, O., dis- 
trict manager for Sentry Co., Fox- 
boro, Mass., and will be located 
at 7450 Melville avenue, Detroit. 
Sentry business in Florida will be 
handled by Charles R. Bringman, 
310 East Orlando avenue, Orlando. 

. 

Dr. H. A. Jones has been named 
sales manager of General Electric 
electronic tubes for nonradio ap- 
plications in industry. The GE in- 
dustrial tube division has _ been 
transferred from the special prod- 
ucts section of the industrial de- 
partment to the radio and _ tele- 
vision department. Dr. Jones had 
been manager of the special prod- 
ucts section since 1929. 

o 

J. E. Johnson has resigned as 
vice president, Muskegon Piston 
Ring Co., Muskegon, Mich., and 
as manager of its Muskegon plant, 
but will continue as a member of 
the board of directors. He will de- 
vote his time to Air Control Prod- 
ucts Inc., Muskegon, of which he 
is treasurer and a director. 

John F. McKernan, until recently 
chief of equipment in OPM’s pro- 
duction division, has returned to 
Western Electric Co., New York, as 
defense program planning man- 
ager. He will co-ordinate produc- 
tion on the company’s $100,000,000 
defense job and will integrate de- 
fense manufacture with output of 
telephone apparatus for the Bell 
System. George R, Logan, asso- 
ciated briefly with Mr. McKernan 
in Washington, and previously in 
the Western Electric organization, 
will serve as his assistant. 

+o 

Wallace W. Lockwood has been 
appointed advertising manager, 
Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y., to replace Elmer 
E. Way, recently resigned. 

. 

N. J. Clarke, vice president in 
charge of sales, Republic Steel 
Corp., Cleveland, has been elected 
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Thomas Toby 


president, Republic Supply Co., 
Houston, Tex., a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of the former. A. B. Judd, 
vice president of Republic Supply, 
was elected vice president and gen- 
eral manager; J. H. Brooks, vice 
president; and J. H. Lollar Jr., sec- 
retary and treasurer. 
o 
Duane Brice has been promoted 
to assistant treasurer, Plomb Tool 
Co., Los Angeles. 
¢ 
J. Louis Reynolds, vice president 
and general sales manager, Rey- 
nolds Metals Co., Richmond, Va., 
has been inducted president gen- 
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Louis B. Neumiller 
Whose election as president, Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill., was announced 
in STEEL, Sept. 29, page 28. Mr. Neu- 
miller, associated with Caterpillar since 
1915, succeeds B. C. Heacock, who was 
elected chairman of the executive com- 
mittee 


eral, United States Flag Associa 
tion, 
« 

J. Silverman has been named pur- 
chasing agent, Eagle Electric Mfg. 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., to succeed 
N. Schwartz. 

* 

George L. Hubbell has been ap- 
pointed midwestern sales engineer 
for Porcelain Enamel Mfg. Co., 
Baltimore. He formerly served as 
district sales manager for Globe 
Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, and for 
E. F. Hauserman Co., Cleveland. 

o 

Paul M. Janko has been ap- 
pointed sales manager, Moslo Ma- 
chinery Inc., Cleveland, and will 
continue to cover the Pittsburgh 
area for the company. R. C. Bur- 
ton was recently added to direct 
advertising and sales promotion. 

* 

O. J. Pearre has been named arc 
welding specialist in the Philadel- 
phia district office of General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., succeed- 
ing W. A. Terry, recently trans- 
ferred to general sales work. Asso- 
ciated with GE since 1931, Mr. 
Pearre will have charge of electric 
welding sales along the Atlantic 
seaboard, including Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, and Norfolk, Va. 

© 

John W. Melrose, Olympia, Wash., 
has been appointed, by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific rail- 
road, to the newly created post of 
geologist. He will make surveys of 
industrial use of mineral deposits, 
metallic and nonmetallic, to assist 
in search or expansion of mineral 
developments. 

¢ 

George E. Munschauer has been 
elected treasurer, and Elmer D. 
Heinz, secretary, Niagara Machine 
& Tool Works, Buffalo. Both Mr. 
Munschauer and Mr. Heinz have 
been associated with the company 
many years in executive capacities. 

a 

Fred S. Doran, Cleveland man- 
ager, Joneph T. Ryerson & Son 
Inc., Chicago, has temporarily tak- 
en over some of the duties of W. F. 
Kurfess, vice president, who, as 
reported in STEEL, Sept. 29, page 
29, has been ordered to active duty 
in the United States Navy. J. P. 
McGough will serve as manager of 
the Cleveland office. 
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Why I Believe Detense 
Is Being “Sabotaged’ 


By A SMALL MANUFACTURER 


@ The editors of STEEL, after hearing many com- 
plaints from small manufacturers as to the threats 
to their business due to the priorities system, asked a 
typical small manufacturer to write an article setting 


forth his viewpoint. 


This manufacturer produces a product small in size 
and essential to the processing operations in many 
industries. The product is an assembly of metal parts 
which are cast, forged and stamped. The opinions ex- 
pressed are those of the author and not necessarily 

those of the editors. 


@% IS THE defense program being 
sabotaged? 

This question should be _ given 
serious consideration. I believe the 
answer is: Intentionally, no. Un- 
intentionally, perhaps yes. 

Tune in on the conversation of our 
really front-line men in the defense 
program—I mean those men who 
are directly responsible for the pro- 
curement and_ production and 
whether it be at the lunch table, 
locker room or even over the con- 
ference table, you will find the prin- 
cipal topic of conversation is not 
“How Can We Increase Our Produc- 
tion,” but ‘Priorities.” 

Almost without exception these 
men display an enthusiasm and de- 
termination to put the defense plan 
over. They feel that our entire 
philosphy is on trial and this deter- 
mination causes them heartily to 
resent anything which retards or in- 
terferes with their efforts. With- 
out a doubt, the No. 1 complaint is 
the priority system. 

In discussing the priority system, 
. have yet to hear the first complaint 
against any of the personnel of the 
OPM or other government agencies. 
On the contrary, the field men are, 
without exception, courteous, co- 
operative and sympathetic to the 
problems of industry. Unfortunate- 
ly, their function is largely that of 
an umpire with a bad set of rules. 


Burdened with Details 


Few people outside of industry 
have any conception of the number 
of executives and key men whose 
time is either wholly or partially oc- 
cupied today with priority problems 
at the expense of production and en- 
gineering problems, which are be: 
ing neglected. 

Few people realize the full impli- 
cations of how the paper work in- 
creases by geometric progression 
through the extension of priority 
certificates. One manufacturer com- 
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pares the priority system with the 
classic case of the man who went 
to work for one cent the first day 
and doubled his pay daily until at 
the end of the month he was receiv 
ing a fabulous sum. 


Another compares it with an in 
verted pyramid. 

Another uses a more concrete il 
lustration. “Suppose Company A 
receives a prime contract carrying 
a high priority. In order to secure 
production material, equipment, etc., 
it issues 500 extensions. We will 
say that Company B receives one 
of these extensions covering perhaps 
10 different items. Company B then 





breaks its extension down and re 
extends it to 10 different manufac 
turers of whom Company C is one. 
Company C’s share happens to be 


only $50. However, this is divided 
among its suppliers of iron castings, 
forgings, stainless steel, bronze, etc., 
averaging only $5 per item. 

Company C is unable to place or 
ders for $5 with the foundry. In 
fact, Company B is most reluctant 
to extend a $50 priority to him at 
all. Company C therefore fills the 
order but is unable to replace its 
stock. He has a mass of small or 
ders, some with priorities, some go 
ing to defense plants but withoul 
priority extensions. His inventory 
is soon exhausted, he can not secure 
materials and in desperation he be 
ins to insist upon priorities; the top 
men in the organization become so 
engrossed in handling the details 
and trying to thresh them into line 
that they are forced to neglect the 
more important phases of their busi 
ness. 

Here is just a typical illustration: 

My company manufactures indus 
trial controls which are used only 
in industrial plants, central power 
stations, ete. In running through 
our orders, we see a predominance 
of the large chemical companies, 
powder plants, steel companies, pub 
lic utilities, navy yards, shipyards, 
ordnance plants. It is distinctly an 
industrial product and cannot be 
used on baby buggies or bridge 
tables. Although our sales are not 
large, our equipment is most vital 
to the operation of these plants. As 
our product is rather highly special 





One of 14 Launched in a Day 
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@ In the largest mass launching of merchant ships since the first World War, 14 
vessels left the ways of American yards Sept. 27—seven on the Pacific coast, 


six on the Atlantic and one on the Gulf. 


Shown above is the S. S. AFRICAN 


PLANET, 17,000-ton all-welded combination passenger and cargo liner, just after 
being launched at Pascagoula, Miss., yards of Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp. 
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ized, a substantial part of our sell- 
ing effort consists of engineering 
service. One of our men compares 
our product to the spark plug of an 
automobile, without which the car 
could not operate. Many of our 
orders are for emergency break- 
downs, where vital manufacturing 
equipment is affected, consequent- 
ly we must be prepared to make 
almost immediate shipment. 

To make this product, our com- 
pany must assemble parts of iron, 
steel, bronze, stainless steel, and so 
on in the form of castings, forgings, 
bolts, stampings, etc. All of these 
metals are under priority. 

My company sells about 80 per 
cent of its product through some 
85 or 90 distributors located all over 
the United States and Canada. These 
distributors are mill supply houses 
and engineering sales organizations. 

We are 100 per cent enthusiastic 
about the defense program and for 
anything that will help it. We are 
equally opposed to anything which 
delays or confuses the issue and 
certainly the priority system ap- 
pears to be doing this. We have 
spent years building up a nice busi- 
ness with those industries which are 
now working largely on defense. 

Cites Examples 

Our business has been built up 
largely on service. This consists of 
giving engineering information and 
emergency deliveries. Our equip- 
ment produces nothing. It merely 
is an accessory or control, without 
which the actual production equip- 
ment cannot operate. A $50 piece 
of equipment of our manufacture 
could tie up a $50,000 machine. 
When we get an S.O.S. from one of 
these plants, are we expected to sit 
back and wait for two or three weeks 
until a priority certificate is in our 
hands? Not on your life; that part 
goes out just as fast as we can 
get it out, priority or no priority, 
and in about 95 per cent of the cases 
we never do get the priority. 

In our files you will find plenty 
of orders from powder plants, ar- 
senals, navy yards, construction 
quartermasters, steel plants, etc. etc., 
on which no priority was ever re- 
ceived. Sure, we have asked for 
them, but what purchaser is going 
to all the trouble of issuing a priority 
on $100 or less, particularly when 
the material has already been re- 
ceived and installed? We are going 
to continue to take care of these 
plants which we know are important 
defense projects, just as long as we 
can buy, borrow or steal the ma- 
terial. 

Whoever planned the priority 
system had a good basic idea. Who- 
ever planned the paper work must 
have started life as a chain letter- 
writer. We've got some _ pretty 
smart fellows in our organization 
who can figure out the most compli- 
cated engineering problems, but this 
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priority business has stopped them 
cold. We would like to follow the 
rules to the letter but don’t know 
how, and haven’t found anyone else 
who does. Ask five different men 
about some particular point and 
you'll get as many different opin- 
ions. Four of them must be wrong, 
but which one is right? 

Take Preference Order P-22 cov- 
ering emergency repairs. When this 
first came out, every one breathed 
a big sigh of relief and figured that 
this was just the thing needed to 
eliminate a lot of this silly red tape. 
On the surface it simplified things 
a lot but when you got into it, it 
was a different story. First, we un- 
derstand that this applies to emer- 
gency repairs but does not apply to 
maintenance. Just try to distin- 
guish between the two and see 
where you land! 

If the roof is leaking and you 
patch it up, it’s emergency repairs. 
If you put the patch on before the 
rain actually starts, it’s mainte- 
nance. 

Another thing—these P-22 orders 
are all supposed to be filed separate- 
ly and kept for inspection for two 
years. We wonder if they realize 
just what that involves to an already 
overloaded organization? In the 
first place, it would take three 
months to get a new set of file cab- 
inets and by the end of three months 
your filing department would be 
more confused than now. 

The local OPM office warned us 
not to accept any P-22 orders unless 
the qualifying clause was right on 
the order word for word. So far 





we haven’t received a single order 
properly worded except those that 
we sent back and told them what 
to write. 

Since this P-22 ruling came out on 
Sept. 9 we believe there have been 
two or three important changes. 
When you analyze these regulations 
you can see that they sound all right 
in theory but not enough thought 
has been given to making them 
work. Henry Ford is reported to 
have said that many engineers 
could design a beautiful engine that 
would do everything except run. I 
don’t want to be over-critical, but I 
do feel that this situation is the 
most serious bottleneck in the whole 
defense setup. 

After all of this inventory of the 
weaknesses of the system, must we 
admit there is no solution? Certain- 
ly not! Unfortunately, the word 
which we must use has a stigma 
which will be difficult to overlook. 
The word is “Dictator.” 

Almost every successful enter- 
prise, business, political or social, 
has had a dictator at its head. The 
basis of all military operations is 
Supreme Command. It appears 
that Mr. Hitler replaced the Euro- 
pean system of bureaucracy with 
that of individual responsibilities and 
made it work. 

Most successful businesses are un- 
der the command of one man whose 
decisions are final. He is selected 
for his ability to make these deci- 
sions and is held strictly account- 
able for them. The Chief Executive 
of this country has repeatedly indi- 


(Please turn to Page 116) 





Cuban Scrap for American Defense 








@ “Friends of the Americans Association” in Cuba load 70 tons of scrap iron 

aboard freight cars to be shipped to America to be converted into defense 

weapons. The association has been conducting a scrap metals collection cam- 
paign throughout the island. Associated Press photo 
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More engineers assigned to help convert civilian plants to 


defense material manufacture . . . 175,000 tons of steel to 
be saved annually by ceiling on domestic refrigerator output; 
other scarce material also to be conserved ... Rules govern- 


ing use of inventories issued by Priorities Division . . . Small 
distributors of certain merchant steel products granted relief, 
in quotas and priority ratings 


WASHINGTON 
B “FLYING SQUADRON?” of 50 en- 
gineers to determine whether in- 
dustries threatened with priorities 
unemployment can be converted to 
defense production will be estab- 
lished immediately, according to 
Floyd B. Odlum, Director of the Con- 
tract Distribution Division of OPM. 

Mr. Odlum made the announce- 
ment at the organization meeting of 
the Engineering Advisory Commit- 
tee he established last week to as- 
sist the division in speeding up de- 
fense production and relieving pri- 
orities unemployment by spreading 
defense ‘work. 

Members of the committee agreed 
to help the division obtain the forces 
of 50 qualified engineers immediate- 
ly. This staff will supplement engi- 
neering forces already maintained 
by the division in Washington and 
in the field, visiting communities or 
whole industries where the Labor 
division of OPM finds that severe 
unemployment exists or is threat- 


ened due to shortage of material for 
nondefense work. 

Cases in which the engineers find 
that plants can be converted to de- 
fense production will be certified to 
the War and Navy Departments and 
the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion with recommendations that suit- 
able defense orders be placed with 
these firms. 

Mr. Odlum told the committee that 
the number of priorities unemploy- 
ment cases now being investigated 
by the Labor and Contract Distri- 
bution Divisions for certification 
represented “only a flea bite’ com- 
pared with the total number expect- 
ed in coming weeks. 

The committee organized to give 
the Contract Distribution Division 
continuing assistance in many fields 
of activity. 

George S. Armstrong, George S. 
Armstrong & Co., New York, presi- 
dent of the Association of Con- 
sulting Management Engineers Inc., 
is chairman of the group. Members 





Highspots of the Week’s Washington News 


Refrigerator production for the last five months this year reduced 43.2 per cent 
from average monthly sales for the 12 months ended June 30 by OPM. 


Aluminum scrap price ceiling will be lowered approximately 2 cents a pound 


Nov. 1. 


Flying squadron of 50 engineers to study conversion of plants from civilian to 


defense production. 


Priorities Division opens 11 new field offices; total now is 27. 


Preference ratings for repair and maintenance not applicable to property outside 
United States; cannot be used to develop new gas pools. 


Copper scrap placed under full priority control. 


Distributors of certain merchant steel products granted priority assistance by 


OPM Iron and Steel Section directive. 


Preference Rating Order P-11, machine tools, amended and extended as P-11-a. 


Nickel preference order extended to March 31. 


Form PD-l, application for ratings, may be reproduced. 


Laboratories’ applications for A-2 rating must be directed to Chemical Branch of 


Priorities Division. 


All lead supplies placed under full priority control. 
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By L. M. LAMM 
Washinaton Editor, STEEL 


include Edwin G. Booz, Chicago; 
John M. (Carmody, administrator, 
Federal Works Agency; Wallace 
Clark, New York; Walter W. Col- 
pitts, New York; Morris L. Cooke, 
Labor Division, OPM; Harry Ar- 
thur Hopf, New York; William 
S. Ford, Milwaukee; J. R. Lotz, 
New York; Herbert G. Moulton; 
Edmund A. Prentis, New York: 
George T. Trundle Jr., Cleveland; 
D. J. Walsh Jr., New York; John A. 
Willard, Boston; Ellwood Horton, 
New York; Mr. McCrell, New York; 
H. G. Crockett, New York; R. K. 
Blanchard, American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers; Dr. M. Ittner, 
Jersey City, N. J., and Charles H. 
Cogan, American Society of Elec- 
trical Engineers. 


Refrigerator Output Reduced 
43.2% for Five-Month Period 


Production of domestic mechan- 
ical refrigerators for the five 
months beginning Aug. 1 has been 
reduced by 43.2 per cent of aver- 
age monthly factory sales for the 
year ended June 30 last by OPM 
Priorities Division. 

Order L-5 is based on recom- 
mendations by the Division of Civi- 
lian Supply looking to an output of 
2,007,000 units in the 12 months be- 
ginning Aug. 1, 1941, as against 
3,670,000 units produced in the 12 
months ended June 30, 1941. 

Anticipated 12-month program 
represents a decline of 45.5 per 
cent from output in the 12 months 
ended June 30, 1941, and 20 per 
cent from output in the 12 months 
ended June 30, 1940. However, it 
is higher than output in most other 
years since 1929. 

Estimated demand for refrigera- 
tors to replace those wearing out 
during the coming year is 700,000 
units. Anticipated production will 
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cover this by a wide margin and 
still leave a substantial number of 
refrigerators for new installations. 

Program is designed to reduce 
consumption of steel in the manu- 
facture of refrigerators by 175,000 


tons a year, to effect substantial 
savings in consumption of other 
scarce materials, to help relieve 


the pressure on material supplies 
from consumers’ durable goods in- 
dustries, and to release facilities 
for defense work. 

Because it is believed the larger 
manufacturers are better able to 
withstand a_ reduction than _ the 
smaller ones, the reduction has been 
graduated. For the last five months 
of 1941, makers who sold an av 
erage of 16,000 units a month must 
cut 45 per cent; builders selling be- 
tween 5000 and 16,000 are to cut 37 
per cent; manufacturers selling up 
to 5000 units are reduced 29 per 
cent. 

To avoid possible inequities, pro 
vision was made by the Priorities 
Division that the larger manufac- 
turers may produce not more than 
50,400 units during the five-month 
perioc, or adopt the 45 per cent cur- 
tailment, whichever will give the 
greater output. Likewise medium- 
size manufacturers may choose be- 
tween the 37 per cent reduction or 
a ceiling of 17,750 units. 


Nickel Allocation Order 
Extended to March 31 


The United States faces a nickel 
shortage for 1941 of about 40,000,000 
pounds, the OPM Priorities Division 
said last week. Next year it is ex- 
pected that the shortage will go 
higher, perhaps as high as_ 60,000,- 
000 or 70,000,000 pounds. Because of 
this prospect, the division issued 
General Preference Order M-6-a, ex- 
tending priority control over nickel 
to March 31, 1942. 

In the new order it is provided 
that the Director of Priorities, as 
heretofore, will continue to allocate 
primary nickel among competing 
consumers. The allocations of nick- 
el are made each month after ex- 
amination of proposed shipments 
and apparent requirements. 


Amends Price Schedule for 
Second Hand Machine Tools 


Price Schedule No. 1, secondhand 
machine tools, was amended and re- 
issued last week. Originally prom- 
ulgated Feb. 17, the amended issue 
substitutes the name of OPA for the 
title of Price Stabilization Division 
of the National Defense Advisory 
Commission includes a definition of 
rebuilt and guaranteed used machine 
tool in line with previous interpreta- 
tions of the schedule, and includes 
a supplement issued May 7 desig- 
nating March 1, 1941, as the base 
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date for computing prices of second 
hand tools. 


Nelson Rules on Use of 
Inventory Materials 


Interpretation relating to the use 
of inventory materials to fill pur- 
chase orders bearing preference 
ratings, and limiting the circum- 
stances under which preference rat- 
ings may be used by a supplier to 
obtain needed materials was issued 
last week by Priorities Director 
Nelson. The director set forth the 
following points: 

1—A producer who has received 
a defense order, may not use a 
preference rating to procure mate- 
rials with which to manufacture 
the defense articles ordered if his 
inventory is already large enough 
to let him fill the order and still 
leave him with a practicable work- 
ing minimum inventory. 

2—If a producer’s inventory is 
below a practicable minimum _ in- 
ventory, he may use a preference 
rating to procure the needed ma- 
terials if this use of the prefer- 
ence rating is authorized. In such 
a case,” however, he must not de- 
lay manufacture of the defense 
articles until he has received the 
materials. 

3—If a producer fills a defense 
order out of inventory materials 
without himself using a preference 
rating to obtain needed materials, 
he may not, after completion of 
the order, obtain materials to re- 
plenish inventory by use of a 
rating. 


Complete Priority Control 
Extended to All Lead Supplies 


All supplies of domestic and im- 
ported lead were placed under full 
priority control last week in Gen- 
eral Preference Order M 38, which 
also sets up an allocation system. 

Total defense and civilian re- 
quirements were said to have cre- 
ated a shortage of domestically 
produced lead. Current consump- 
tion is approximately 960,000 tons 
a year. Current production, includ- 
ing that from foreign ores, is not 
expected to exceed 600,000 tons a 
year. The difference must be made 
up from scrap and imported lead. 

Estimated tonnages of lead now 
available annually are: Domestic 
ores, 470,000 tons; foreign ores, 
130,000 tons. Foreign pig lead 
available: From Mexico, 150,000 
tons a year; Canada, 96,000 tons; 
Australia, 48,000 tons; Peru, 42,000 
tons. Total available from domes- 
tic and foreign ores, from imports 
and from scrap is 1,086,000 tons. 

All foreign pig lead is now being 
purchased by the Metals Reserve 
Co. and allocated by OPM. 

Purpose of the M-38 order is to 
extend similar control to domestic 








lead and formalize the _ action 
through the Director of Priorities. 
Main points in the order: Refin- 
ers and dealers in lead must file 
with the Priorities Division not 
later than the twentieth day of 
each month a schedule of proposed 
shipments for the following month. 
After Oct. 1, when specified, each 
refiner is required to set aside for 
a special pool an amount to be 
fixed periodically; lead from this 
pool will be allocated directly by 
the Priorities Division. In shipping 
the remainder of production, re- 
finers must give preference to de- 
fense orders. All lead released by 
the Metals Reserve Co. will be allo- 
cated by the Priorities Director. 


Aluminum Scrap Price 
Ceiling To Be Lowered 


Present maximum prices of alu- 
minum scrap and secondary alu- 
minum ingot will be reduced as 
of Nov. 1 to reflect the reduction 
from 17 cents to 15 cents a pound 
in the price of primary aluminum 
on Oct. 1 by OPA. 

Decision was reached after care- 
ful examination of the supply situ- 
ation by OPA and_ consultation 
with trade members and the OPM. 
By bringing secondary’ metal 
prices into line with that of pri- 
mary aluminum, it is believed that 
use of the former by defense in- 


dustries, as desired by defense 
authorities, will be facilitated. 
Thus, the pressure on primary 


supplies will be reduced. 


Price reductions in scrap and 
secondary aluminum, Mr. Hender- 
son stated, will approximate 2 
cents a pound on the several grades 
covered by the schedule, but to 
effect appropriate readjustments, 
the cuts in some cases will slightly 
exceed 2 cents and in other in- 
stances will be somewhat less than 
2 cents. 

The readjustments will reflect 
experience accumulated by OPA in 
actual operation of the schedule, 
as well as changes in the scrap 
situation since the ceiling was or- 
iginally announced on March 24. 
Quantity differentials on scrap will 
also be introduced into the sched- 
ule, according to present plans. 


Eleven New Field Offices 
Opened by Priorities Division 


Eleven new field offices have been 
opened by the OPM Priorities Divi- 
sion of the Office of Production 
Management, Director Nelson an- 
nounced. Mr. Nelson also revealed 
John D. Pollock will head the pri- 
orities field service office in New 
York. Mr. Pollock replaces Philip 
M. McCullough, who has been named 
as priorities co-ordinator for the 
eastern area. 

Priorities division field service of- 
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fices now number 27. They are un- 
der the supervision of L. Edward 
Scriven, director, priorities field 
service. Addresses of the new of- 
fices and the names of the district 
managers follow: 

Indianapolis, Circle Tower build- 
ing, Albert O. Evans. 

Minneapolis, Rand Tower building, 
Willard F. Kiesner. 

Portland, Oreg., Bedell 
J. Fred Bergesch. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, Utah Oil 
building, Ralph E. Bristol. 

Houston, Tex., Federal Reserve 
Bank building, George L. Noble Jr. 

Buffalo, M & T Bank building, 
Paul R. Smith. 

Jacksonville, Fla., Hildebrandt 
building, George H. Andrews. 

Charlotte, N. C., Liberty Life build- 
ing, J. E. MacDougall. 


Baltimore, Baltimore Trust build- 
ing, Theodore M. Chandlee. 

Richmond, Va., Federal Reserve 
Bank building, Fred P. Wilmer. 

San Antonio, Tex., 415 West 
French place, Carl L. Pool. 


building, 


New Priority Aid Given 
Machine Tool Builders 


New priority assistance has been 
given to nearly 500 builders of 
specified machine tools going into 
defense channels. The aid is con- 
tained in Preference Rating Order 
P-11-a, a limited blanket rating or- 
der, to be used in obtaining ma- 
terial “for the production of metal- 
working equipment.” It replaces 
P-11 which expired Sept. 30 and con- 
tains certain changes. 

Main points in the new order are: 

1—Ratings of A-l-a, A-l-b, and 
A-l-c are assigned to producers of 
metalworking equipment, the rating 
depending on the urgency of the 
need involved for the equipment be- 
ing produced. 

2—-A producer granted the use of 
such a blanket rating may use it only 
to obtain certain materials specified 
in Exhibit A, attached to the or- 
der; he may obtain these materials 
only for the production of certain 
specified machine tools listed in the 
order assigned him; and he may, in 
any event, use the rating only to 
obtain materials for the production 
of defense orders as defined. 


3--A producer may extend the 
rating to a supplier, and a supplier 
subject to the terms of the order, 
may also extend the rating to his 
source of supply. 

4—A producer, but not a supplier, 
may use the rating to obtain main- 
tenance and shop supplies as well 
as material actually entering into 
production. 

Metalworking equipment covered 
by the terms of the order includes 
many types of machine tools and 
equipment, such as grinding ma- 
chines, turret lathes, forging machin- 
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ery, drilling and tapping machines, 
chucks, gages, measuring tools, jig- 
borers, presses, planers and many 
others. 

In each case, however, the rating 
assigned to any one producer may 
be used only for the production of 
the machine or 
in the individual order. 


Exhibit A to P-ll-a 4" 


Motors and other electrical acces- 
sories. 

Alloy and carbon steels in bars, 
forgings, castings, plates, sheets, 
shapes and tubes. 

Ferrous and nonferrous castings. 

Machine parts and accessories. 

Cutting tools, including cemented 
carbides. 

Abrasives. 

Measuring instruments and gages. 

Brass, copper and steel tubing and 
fittings. 

Oil resisting hose. 

Paints, lacquers and finishing ma- 
terials. 

Maintenance and shop supplies 
this item applies to a producer’s re- 
quirements only and is restricted to 
materials necessary for proper op- 
eration and maintenance of a pro- 
ducer’s manufacturing equipment 
and facilities. 

Foundry supplies consisting of 
steel rail and other steel scrap, sil- 
very pis iron, regular pig iron, coke, 
ferrosilicon, ferromanganese, vana- 
dium. nickel, molybdenum, and chro- 
mium. 


Small Dealers in Merchant 
Steel Products Granted Aid 


A program to aid small distribu 
tors of certain merchant steel prod 
ucts, including those jobbers an‘! 
hardware dealers who are ware 
housers within the terms of M-21-5b 
was formulated last week by the 
Iron and Steel Section of the Pri 
orities Division. 

The plan is based on a formula 
which will govern shipments of the 
merchant products listed to steel 
warehouses during the months of 
October, November and December. 
It is set forth in a directive which 
lists certain steel products widely 
sold by warehouses and stipulates 
the quantities of those products 
which may be delivered to them 
during the coming calendar quarter. 

The order governing steel ware 
houses defines a warehouse as “an‘ 
person who receives physical de 
livery of steel from a producer for 
sale or resale in the form received.” 
This. definition includes certain 
hardware stores, dealers and job 
bers who buy from_ producers. 
These small business firms, there 
fore, will be able to get the merchant 
products listed—such as wire and 


nails—-with the assistance of the 
plan. 
In all cases covered, the rated 


machines specified >: 


higher 





shipments to be made in the Oc 
tober-December period are 
than the quantities shipped by the 
same producers to the same ware 
houses for the similar period of 
1940, although total shipments to 
the warehouses may be 9s high as 
119 per cent :of 194) shipments if 
Geliveries do not conflic: 
with the fulfillrnent cf defense o1 
ders by producers. . Jn otner words, 
tke ‘shipments facilitated by a pref 
erence rating are lower than those 
received by the warehouses in 1940 
but higher shipments can be made 
if the material is available. 

The rated shipments permitted 
under the directive will carry rat 
ings of A-9. 

The formula announced in the di 
rective applies only to shipments of 
the so-called merchant products 
listed. Quotas for the delivery of 
other steel warehouse products are 
now being prepared and will be 
distributed to the industry within 
a short time. 

Major purpose of the steel ware 
house plan is to provide assistance 
to the thousands of warehouses 
which perform an important se! 
vice in the distribution of small 
quantities of steel to all kinds of 
customers, many of them engaged 
in defense work. These warehouses 
had been experiencing some diffi 
culty in obtaining adequate supplies, 
but the new plan grants definite 
quotas so that these distributors 
may receive the products they need 

Products included in the plan and 
the percentage of 1940 shipments 
eligible for A-9 rating are: 

Hot-rolled concrete’ reinforcing 
bars (unfabricated), 80 per cent 

Pipe and tubes (all kind except 
mechanical and pressure tubing), 80 
per cent. 

Wire and wire products, includin 
fence posts (includes wire, woven 
wire fence, barbed wire, nails and 
fence posts and 


low?i 


staples, bale ties, 
gates), 70 per cent. 


6 Per Cent Profits Ceiling 
Goes “By the Board” for “41 


Although Secretary of Treasury 
Morgenthau still is insisting on a 
6 per cent ceiling on corporate 
profits for the duration of the eme! 
gency, such action will not apply 
to 1941 earnings, it was disclosed 
last week. 

Mr. Morgenthau’s proposal was 
attacked by Donald M. Nelson, ex 
ecutive director of SPAB, and by 
Marriner S. Eccles, chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, on _ the 
ground that industry needs an in 
centive to procuctivity and effi 
ciency. 

Treasury Department officials 
have hinted that if such a bill is 
presented for 1942, special allow: 


ances may be made to small busi- 
ness men. 
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| a 1818, sheets and blank books 
had been lined by hand, but in that year 


Lemuel Hedge built the first machine for 





ruling paper. The same principles are still 
used in modern ruling machines. By re- 
placing handwork with sound mechanical 
means for controlling both tool and work, 
this early Vermont machine builder cut 
the cost of this operation by 75%. This is 


another instance where the direct prede- 





cessors of Jones & Lamson performed an 


outstanding service to industry. 





No. 7A Jones & Lamson Saddle Type Universal Turret Lathe N 
with standard chucking equipment. 


& LAMSON 











IW os: of the machines built by Lemuel 


Hedge have long been obsolete. Obsolete 
also are the pioneer models of Vermont men 
who followed Hedge — men like Hubbard, 
Robbins, Lawrence, Howe and Hartness. 
Yet their original designs survive today, 
to cut costs for you, in modern Jones & 
Lamson Machine Tools — improved, ad- 
vanced and speeded up through ceaseless 
Jones & 


development by present day 


Lamson engineers. 


Because of these improvements, every 


modern Jones & Lamson machine embodies 











No. 3 Jones & Lamson Ram Type Universal Turret Lathe 


with standard bar equipment. 


MACHINE COMPANY 


VERMONT, U. 8S. A. 


SPRINGFIELD, 





is still cutting costs for you! 


exceptional reserves of speed, rigidity and 
useful power. With these modern machines 
you can take full advantage of the hard 
cutting tools now available or in 


With 


meet the present demand for defense pro- 


alloy 
prospect. these machines you can 
duction and still be ready to compete suc- 


cessfully for postwar business. 


To deal with today’s emergency and pro- 
tect your future profits, put your produc- 
Jones & 


engineers. Inquiries from large companies 


tion problems up _ to Lamson 


or small receive prompt attention here. 






Manufacturers of Ram & Saddle Type 
Universal Turret Lathes ... Fay Auto- 


matic Lathes ... Automatic Thread 





Grinding Machines .. . Comparators 
..- Automatic Opening Threading 


Dies and Chasers 
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Trend Toward Allocation; “Priority 


Rules Must Be Scrupulously Obeyed” 


@ ALLOCATION will be used more 
and more as the defense load steps 
up, OPM Priorities Director Donald 
M. Nelson announced last week. Pri- 
orities instruments now used will 
continue to be used as part of the 
system and all existing rules, orders 
and certificates must be scrupulous- 
ly obeyed. Changes in the system 
will be worked out gradually. 


Mr. Nelson’s statement followed 
announcement of a national survey 
of priorities compliance. The state- 
ment, in part: 


“From time to time we will make ef- 
forts to simplify the priorities system 
whenever necessary. We believe that, 
when scattered, individual problems be- 
come broad, general problems, they must 
be hahdled along broad, categorical lines. 
Our limited blanket ratings are examples 
of such broad treatment. 

“But this does not mean that we ex- 
pect, at any time, to make _ sudden, 
abrupt changes in the priorities system. 
The various instruments now used—the 
priority certificates, blanket and project 
ratings, allocation orders—will be con- 
tinued. They have proven their useful- 
ness. And any changes or additions to 
be made will be made gradually. 

“One development which can be ex- 
pected to work itself out over a period 
of months is an increased emphasis on 
direct allocation of materials. Since the 
start, the Priorities Division has allo- 
cated some materials—aluminum and 
nickel, for example—in which serious 
shortages exist. 

“As these shortages increase, as the 
defense load steps up, allocation will 
have to be used more and more. We 
will have to know exactly what require- 
ments are and where these requirements 
exist; we will have to know what the 
supply is; we will have to make deci- 
sions as to which amcng competing con- 
sumers for a scarce material will get it, 
which uses will be aided, which will be 
eut. 

“When allocation is carried out fully, 
typically by issuing instructions as to 
how much of what can be shipped to 
whom—this provides a clear-cut and ex 
act way of dividing up any given scarce 
material. To the extent that allocation 
is used, it tends to diminish the need 
for use of preference rating certificates, 
especially among those primary con- 
sumers who are specifically selected to 
receive material. 

“In making such allocations, of 
course, consideration is always given to 
the end use of the material desired by 
a particular consumer. Thus a company 
using aluminum for aitplanes enjoys a 
better standing than one using aluminum 
for less essential purposes. 


“When this field of operations has 
been fully explored, we can give more 
emphasis to two things: (1) allocation of 
raw materials into industrial channels; 
and (2) some method of classifying end 
uses of these materials in accordance 
with the interests of defense. Allocation 
on the one end, classification on the 
other—these are two basic aspects of 
any sound, simple priorities system. We 
are already doing both to some extent: 
we expect to do more along the same 
line. To the extent that this works out, 
we can expect to diminish the need fo: 
individual preference rating certificates, 
although neither the certificates nor any 
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other part of the present system are 
likely to be given up altogether. 

“To sum up: 

“1. There will be increased emphasis 
on allocation of materials and classifica- 
tion of end uses. 

“2. The priorities instruments used now 
will continue to be used as parts of the 
system. 

“3. Changes made will be worked out 
gradually, over a period of time. 

“4, All existing regulations and orders 
and certificates must be scrupulously 
obeyed, and violators will be held to ac- 
count, punitive action being used if nec- 
essary. 

“We recognize that the priorities sys 
tem has caused some hardships. Ws 
will try, in anything we do, to avoid 
causing any hardships which can _ be 
avoided.” 


Two Magnesium Plants 
Authorized by DPC 


WASHINGTON 
Jesse Jones, federal loan admin- 
istrator, announced last week that 
Defense Plant Corp., at the request 
of the War Department, had ar 
ranged for the construction and op 
eration of two additional mag 
nesium plants having a combined 
annual capacity of 60,000,000 pounds 
of metallic magnesium. 

The Mathieson Alkali Works Inc., 
New York, will construct and oper- 
ate one plant with an annual ¢a- 
pacity of 36,000,000 pounds, costing 
approximately $16,000,000, at Lake 
Charles, La. The other plant will be 
built and operated by International 
Agricultural Corp. (Union Potash), 
New York, at Austin, Tex., with an 
annual capacity of 24,000,000 pounds, 
with chloride plant at Carlsbad N. 
Mex., having an overall cost of ap 
proximataly $12,317,000. 

Plants will be owned by Defense 


Plant Corp. and operated for its 
account. Aggregate of all plants 
contracted for by Defense Plant 


Corp. will be 298,000,000 pounds o! 
metallic magnesium a year. 


New Antiaircraft Gun 
Plant Started at Pontiac 


PONTIAC, MICH. 
§ Ground has been broken and foun- 
dation work started on a new de- 
fens2 plant at the Pontiac Motor Di- 
vision here, made necessary by the 
tripling and again doubling of the 
original order for antidive bomber 
rapid-fire 20-millimeter Oerlikon 
guns from the Navy Department. 
Pontiac’s present Oerlikon gun 
plant has a total floor space of 345,- 
000 square feet so that with the 
completion of the new plant in Jan- 
uary more than 650,000 square feet 
of floor space will be devoted to the 


manufacture and assembly. This 
does not include other thousands of 
square feet of floor space in the 
plants of 41 subcontractors making 
parts for Pontiac. 

Dimensions of the new building 
will be 480 x 640 feet. Construction 
will be a semiblackout type, quickly 
convertible into total blackout, of 
brick, steel and concrete with wood 
block flooring. The first floor manu- 
facturing area will be divided into 
40-foot square bays. Cafeteria and 
locker rooms accommodating 2500 
at a time will be located in the base- 
ment. 

Albert Kahn Associated Architects 
& Engineers Inc. is in charge of the 
job, while the structural steel work 
will be handled by the International 
Steel Corp., of Evansville, Ind. The 
1600 tons of structurals already or- 
dered will be delivered by Nov. 1, 
at which time the basement and 
flooring will be complete. Steel work 
will be up by Dec. 1, and the build- 
ing finished ready for equipment be- 
tween Jan. 1 and 15. 

When the new plant is complet- 
ed employment will be provided for 
approximately 5000, working in 
three shifts a day, six days a week, 


Reo Truck Plant Rehabilitated 
To Build Aircraft Parts 


LANSING, MICH. 

Work of rehabilitating a second 
unit of the Reo Motor Car Co., the 
old truck plant on Mt. Hope avenue 
here, and of converting it into an 
aircraft parts plant soon will be 
started by Nash-Kelvinator Corp., 
which has been awarded a $15,150,- 
000 contract by the Defense Plant 
Corp. of the RFC to rehabilitate the 
factory. 

About 550,000 square feet of floor 
space is being put into shape to ac- 
commodate high-precision machin- 
ery for manufacture of essential 
parts of 18-cylinder, Pratt & Whit- 
ney motors. At peak, the plant will 
employ 4500. 


Lincoln Renews Pledge 
Against Price Increases 


@ Selling prices are now lower on 
products of Lincoln Electric Co., 
Cleveland, manufacturer of are 
welding equipment, than they were 
two years ago, according to J. F. 
Lincoln, president. 

Entitled, ‘We Renew Our Pledge”, 
Lincoln’s statement points out that 
the company’s policy to maintain 
prices not only has been maintained 
since Oct. 2, 1939—-when the pledge 
was first made—but it has actually 


reduced selling prices on are weld- 
ing machines and electrodes more 
than 6 per cent. 

He gave as the reason “increased 
manufacturing efficiency resulting 
from the fine co-operative spirit and 
ability of employes.’ 


’ 















CALL ’EM RIGHT! 


If you find it difficult to describe a tap correctly, or if you are in 
any doubt about the exact meaning of certain terms, the defini- 
tions on this page may help you. Keep it for handy reference. 








































AXIS OF TAP: The longitudinal central line 
through the tap. 

BODY: The threaded and fluted part of tap. 

CHAMFER: The tapered outside diameter at the 
front end of the threaded section. 

CUTTING FACE: The front part of the threaded On 
section of the lands. _— SSA 

EXTERNAL (MALE) CENTER: Sometimes Bien ag 
termed ‘‘male center.’ It is the cone shaped end GiNeT Ne) 
of the tap. It is found only on small taps and is 
for manufacturing purposes. It is usually found 
only at the threaded end. 

FLUTE: The groove providing for the cutting faces 
of the threads or teeth, for chip passage and for 
lubrication. 

HEEL: The back part of the threaded 


section of the land. 


_AXIS OF TAP 






















ry” . a 7 di 

HOOK: The curved undercut of his is one of blished by OVERALL 

the cutting face of the land. -oments Per... Core | LENGTH 
INTERNAL (FEMALE) CENTER: J advert 1 Tap & ane | 

Sometimes termed ‘“‘female’’ Greenfret" elp users o. 

center. It is the small drilled oration a from thei 

and countersunk hole at the 4 ter product’ 5 critica 

ends of the tap, necessary for grea ools in these | Ls 


manufacturing purposes. 

LAND: The threaded web between 
the flutes. 

POINT DIAMETER: The outside diam- 
eter at the front end of the chamfered 
portion, 

RADIAL: The straight cutting face of a land which, 
if continued, would pass through the center of 
the tap. 

RAKE: The angle of the cutting face of the land in 


LENGTH | 
| 
| 


| 


See ee NT Ha 


relation to a straight line from the point of the i a Gie | 
cutting face to the axis. | S<tINTERNAL CENTER 


SHANK: The part behind threaded and fluted | bEXTERNAL CENTER 
section of tap. a ue 

SQUARE: The squared end of the tap shank. 

THREAD: The cutting tooth of the tap which pro- 
duces the thread. 

THREAD RELIEF (RADIAL): \ clearance pro- 
viding a gradual decline in the major, pitch and 
minor diameters of the lands, back of the cutting 
face. This style of relief is applied only to certain 
sizes and types of taps. 


GREENFIELD TAP AND DIE CORPORATION 
wae Greenfield, Massachusetts 
Y Derrnorr PLANT: 2102 West Fort St. 
Warenouses in New York, Chicago and Los Angeles 
In Canada: 


GREENFIELD Tar anv Die Corp. of Canapa Lro., Gaut, Ont. 
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Epidemic of wildcat strikes indicative of labor's resistance to 


layoffs resulting from production curtailment. 


Union offi- 


cials agree to disciplinary measures ... Watch progress of 


"dealer pricing" policy inaugurated by Chrysler . . . Cadillac, 


Mercury, Dodge Truck supply details of new lines .. . Briggs 


to make aircraft gun turrets 


DETROIT 
@ LABOR’S first answer to lay- 
offs occasioned by curtailment of 
car production came last week and, 
as expected, was the pernicious 
“wildcat” strike. A handful of 
men here and there, refusing to 
work because of some dissatisfac- 
tion, soon throws carefully inte- 
grated production out of gear, and 
in the space of a few hours entire 
plants must be closed. Such inter- 
ruptions are in defiance of union 
contracts and even union officials 
appear powerless to combat them. 


One of the sorest spots’ for 
trouble of this type has been the 
Mack avenue plant of Briggs Mfg. 
Co., body manufacturer, supplying 
principally Plymouth, where in the 
past two months there have been 
15 of these strikes which have meant 
loss of better than 160,000 man- 
hours of production. On top of 
these have been innumerable slow- 
downs which have caused plant 
officials nearly to despair of main- 
taining any sort of smooth pro- 
duction. 


Object To Transfer 


Coming to a head last week, the 
strike interruptions caused closing 
of the plant and dismissal of 3500 
employes, and the subsequent clos- 
ing of the Plymouth assembly plant 
with 8000 workmen. The difficulty 
at Briggs grew out of the attempt- 
ed transfer of four men from a 
body panel line to a frame depart- 
ment. Slowing of production by 
virtue of government restrictions 
necessitated transfer of the men, 
which was done in accordance with 
seniority provisions and after con- 
sultation with union officials. How- 
ever, men in the frame department 
refused to work with the four new 
men on the grounds it would mean 
dismissal of four regular employes 
in the department. 

Then, to make matters worse, the 
men in the body panel department 
chimed in with threats of refusal to 
work if the four new men were not 
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accepted on the frame line. After 
two days of strikes, union officials, 
recognizing their responsibility in 
living up to contract provisions, 
agreed to the management’s dismis.- 
sal of ringleaders of the strike. But 
this move did not appear likely to 
get at the root of the trouble. 

Basically the matter devolves 
upon failure of automobile work- 
men to understand that the indus- 
trial section of the country is en- 
gaged in a major war effort which 
necessarily must result in unem- 
ployment in consumer goods indus- 
tries, True, all they would have to 
do is to read the newspapers to 
realize this, but apparently there is 
no such general realization. The 
unAmerican act of a few men walk- 
ing out on their jobs because some 
of their pals have to be laid off as 
a result of lack of work essentially 
is just as traitorous to national wel. 
fare and defense as sabotage or 
strikes in defense plants. 


In a lengthy statement analyzing 
current labor problems, the Briggs 
management concludes by stating 
“it will be impossible to run the 
Mack avenue plant at all unless 
labor conditions there are cleaned 
up.” 

Over at the huge Dodge main 
plant Tuesday more labor troubie 
flared when 300 men walked out of 
the paint department and resulted 
in clogging production to the point 
where 10,000 had to be sent home. 
The strikers claimed some of their 
number were “becoming ill”  be- 
cause of poor ventilation of spray 
booths—a strange complaint in 
view of recent fairly complete mod- 
ernization of Dodge painting facili- 
ties. An industrial hygiene expert 
from a local hospital was called 
in to investigate and reported no 
serious need for ventilation equip- 
ment, but that a few extra fans 
would do no harm. The company 
replied that such fans had been 


_ Material appearing in this department 
is fully protected by copyright, and its 
use in any form whatsoever without 


permission is prohibited. 
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ordered but were being held up 


because of “low priority.” 


Chrysler Dealers Plan To 
Set Own Retail Prices 


Novel price policy inaugurated 
by Chrysler Corp. for 1942 models 
is being studied with interest by 
automotive observers. Instead of 
advertising “delivered” prices for 
all sections of the country, Chrys- 
ler is setting only wholesale prices 
to dealers and allowing retail out 
lets to set their own prices to buy 
ers. Thus the prices on any of 
the Chrysler Corp. line—Plymouth, 


Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler—are 
likely to be different with every 
dealer, 


Such a policy relieves the manu- 
facturer of any necessity to police 
its dealers on price and also avoids, 
at least for the present, any respon. 
sibility to government price control 
authorities for the retail prices of 
cars. Chrysler, it will be remem- 
bered, was the subject of consid 
erable castigation by Price Admin 
istrator Henderson last spring when 
increases on 1941 models were put 
into effect. 

With dealers setting their own 
prices, it would appear likely the 
old practice of shopping around 
and baiting dealer against dealer 
to get the best price will be re 
vived; and furthermore all obsta- 
cles to the much-stigmatized “pack- 
ing” of prices by dealers are re- 
moved, 

As a matter of fact, the net 
amount of money received for all 
new cars is controlled by the whims 
of dealers, in view of the wide dis 
parity in trade-in allowances on 
used cars. So even if retail prices 
on new cars are set rigidly, the 
buyer can get the benefit of a 
“lower” price by persuading a deal 
er to up his bid on an old car. 
In the long run, there is little 
choice for the buyer with an old 
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car to trade whether the new car 
price is frozen by the manufac- 
turer or is determined by the 
dealer. 


Clean Lines in Cadillac 

Cadillac observes its fortieth an- 
niversary year with six series of 
1942 models featuring added width 
and lower overall height. Fenders 
have been lengthened and extend 
deep into doors. The effect is cre- 
ated by attachment of so-called 
fender caps to the doors, which 
carry the line of the front fender 
across the door. 

Added assembly effort of attach 
ing these caps was minimized by 
building a “hump” into the con- 
veyor line at the point of installa- 
tion so that operators can stand 
erect as they install the caps. This 
type of detachable cap permits 
easy repairs of dented or damaged 
sections. 

Hood louvers and cowl ventila- 
tor have been removed from the 
Cadillac lines, marking complete 
elimination of cowl panels from 
all General Motors lines. New 
ventilation systems have been 
adopted, with intakes placed behind 
radiator grilles. Engine of 150 
horsepower and V-8 type is con- 
tinued without change in Cadillac. 





Automobile Production 
Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 
By Department of Commerce 
1939 1940 1941 





Jan, . 356,962 449,492 524,058 
Peo......» Blea 422,225 509.326 
March ... 389,499 440,232 533,849 
April .... 354,266 452,433 489,854 
_. Meee 313,248 412,492 545,355 
June ..... 324,253 362,566 546,278 
Tuly 218,600 246,171 *468,895 
Aug. . 103,343 89,866 164,792 
8 mos.... 2,377,691 2,875,477 3,782,440 
sept. .. 192,679 284,583 

Oct. ..... 824,689 514,374 

Nov. .... 368,541 510,973 

Dec. .... 469,118 506,931 

Year 3,732,718 4,692,338 se abe 


*Revised. 
Estimated by Ward’s Reports 


Week ended: 1941 19407 
A SC cee ee 32,940 39,665 
i ). Ses 66,615 
le Ree 60,560 78,820 
ly! { 95,990 
Oct. 4 9d "Ve Oe 105,153 


‘Comparable week 





Gas tanks are heavier, rear spring 
pads are of new design and shock 
absorber valving has_ been _ im- 
proved. Exterior appearance of 
the new model is exceptionally 
“clean” with elimination of mold 





@ Placing the assembly line on stilts at the point where these fender caps 
are attached permits Cadillac workmen to stand erect while installing 
the cap on the door panel 





ings’ and hood louvers. Sole deco- 
rative effect on the side is a heavy 
horizontal section of bright metal 
set low across both fenders. 


Mercury Lower and Wider 


Increased performance with high- 
er power-weight ratio, greater rid- 
ing comfort and road stability, less 
overall height, improved brakes 
and an optional fluid-automatic 
drive are features of the Mercury 
for 1942. Increased horsepower is 
obtained by improved engine ex- 
haust system and combustion cham- 
ber design. In the latter slots are 
milled between cylinder bores 
and valve ports, thus __increas- 
ing the area through which the 
mixture can enter and the explod- 
ed gases can leave the cylinders. 
Valves have been changed to high- 
chromium alloy steel, with inserts 
under both intake and _ exhaust 
valves of 15 per cent chrome-molyb- 
denum steel. 

Wheels are smaller (5.00 x 15), 
chassis springs are longer, front 
engine mount is of a new cradle 
type, eliminating radius rods for- 
merly used. Front and rear treads 
are 1% and 1% inches wider, re 
spectively. Pedal pressure on 
brakes has been reduced about 15 
per cent, and 60 per cent of brak- 
ing effectiveness is directed to front 
wheels. Six body types are offered. 
The optional drive mechanism for 
Mercury is the same as that de- 
scribed in this department last 
week for Lincoln, 


112 Types of Dodge Trucks 


Dodge has announced new truck 
models for 1942, the complete line 
now including 112 standard chassis 
and body types on 18 different wheel 
bases, ranging in capacities from 
%-ton pickup to heavy-duty gaso- 
line and diesel-powered units. High- 
er horsepower, improved air clean- 
ers and fuel filters, stronger clutch 
housings and heavier frames arc 
features. 

Hudson has developed an_ im- 
proved type of embossed and illu- 
minated leather trim for car inte- 
riors, said to be a modern version 
of the ancient art of hand-tooling 
and illuminating leather. A _ poly- 
chromatic effect is obtained by 
what is termed the Burkhardt proc- 
ess in which pyroxylin polychrome 
enamel is sprayed through stencils 
onto the embossed leather, the lat- 
ter being done with special dies. 


Look for Additional Phase 
Of Ford Defense Work 


On the defense front, activity 
around Detroit becomes furiouser 
and furiouser. Tooling for the 
automotive bomber program is pro- 
ceeding rapidly and numerous auto. 
motive die shops are crammed with 

(Please turn to Page 116) 
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iy ~—Ss« HOLLOW MILLING 
THESE “PRODUCTION-LINE JOBS” THE § Acts [lag 


Makers of these and hundreds of other hollow milled parts have switched 
from single point tools to Namco Hollow Milling Multiple Cutter Heads because — 





4 chips at each pass give them 300% gain in cutting time alone. 


On jobs having more than one diameter, shoulders and radii, they eliminate 
fussing with separate single point adjustments, for one simple adjustment 
in a Namco head brings all the cutters into final position. 

















With duplicate sets of cutters reground and checked in the tool room, ready 
—there is no fussing with individual tools, no scrap loss in getting started 
— production is practically continuous. 


You can hollow mill or cut threads with the same Namco head simply by 
changing cutters and blocks —“‘Double Duty” tools. 


Ask us to show you how the SHORT WAY will save time and cost on 
your hollow milling jobs. 


. FIATI@EIAL ASEAS 


170 EAST 131ST STREET » CLEVELAND, O. 
ACME-GRIDLEY 4-6 AND 8 SPINDLE BAR AND CHUCKING AUTOMATICS + SINGLE SPINDLE AUTOMATICS + AUTOMATIC THREADING DIES 
> AND TAPS » SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS + THE CHRONOLOG « LIMIT SWITCHES + POSITIVE CENTRIFUGE » CONTRACT MANUFACTURING 





Activities of Steel Users, Makers 


@ DETROIT Ball Bearing Co., De- 
troit, is erecting a building for its 
Grand Rapids, Mich., branch. Ear- 
iler this year arrangements were 
made to establish a branch at Sag- 
inaw, Mich., to expedite deliveries 
to defense industries in that area. 
° 

Completion of a plant expansion 
program was reported last week by 
Lothair Teetor, president and gen- 
eral manager, Perfect Circle Co., 
Hagerstown, Ind. Both the Hagers- 
town plant and the New Castle, 
Ind., foundry have been enlarged 
and modernized. Sales in the first 
eight months this year are at a new 
high. 

© 

Wheelco Instruments Co., Chicago, 
is now located in the Wheelco build- 
ing, Harrison and Peoria streets, hav- 
ing completed its third major ex- 
pansion. 

o 

Sheldon Machine Co. Inc. has 
moved into its modern new monitor- 
type daylight plant at 4240-58 Knox 
avenue, Chicago. Lathe production, 
it is reported, will be tripled. 

* 

Plomb Tool Co., Los Angeles, has 
leased a large building adjacent to 
its main office and factory to ease 
crowded conditions in its stockroom 
and to house the contract shipping 
department. 

a 


Modern Motor Drives Inc., Elk- 
hart, Ind., now manufactures the 
line of motor drives formerly fab- 
ricated by Quality Hardware & Ma- 
chine Corp., Chicago. 

+ 

Chase Drier & Chemical Co. has 
removed its offices to 4150 East 
Fifty-sixth street, Cleveland. For- 
mer location was 3505 Smallman 
street, Pittsburgh. 

a 


H,. T. Canfield Engineering Asso- 
ciates has been established at 61 
Broadway, New York. The new or- 
ganization will give particular atten- 
tion to problems involved in the 
integration of utility systems and 
changes of ownership. Services ren- 
dered include economic and business 
reports, valuations, cost analyses, 
depreciation and rate studies and 
regulatory matters and proceedings, 

a 

Carlton Machine Tool Co., Cincin- 
nati, has purchased a factory build- 
ing formerly occupied by the Rahn- 
Larmon Co. at 2941 Spring Grove 
avenue, 

. 

Lindberg Engineering Co., manu- 
facturer of heat treating equip- 
ment, was host to its suppliers, Sat- 
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urday afternoon, Sept. 20, at an 
open house party in its new plant 
and offices at 2450 West Hubbard 
street, Chicago. About 500 attend- 
ed. Families and friends to the 
number of 1000 were guests of the 
company, Sunday, Sept. 21. Cus- 
tomers attended a third party, Sat- 
urday, Sept. 27. 
° 

Harris Calorific Co., Cleveland, 
manufacturer of gas welding and 
cutting apparatus, has established 
a factory branch at 619 West Wash- 
ington boulevard, Chicago. H. D. 
North Jr., for the past three years 
factory manager in Cleveland, is 
manager of the new office. 


MEETINGS 


Steel Fabricators To Discuss 
Defense Problems 


@ PROBLEMS growing out of the 
national emergency are scheduled 
for discussion at the nineteenth an- 
nual convention of the American 
Institute of Steel Construction, Oct. 
14-17, Greenbrier hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. E. P. Palm- 
er, of Senior & Palmer, New York, 
will speak on “Defense Construc- 
tion”; Col. G. F. Jenks on “The 
Application of Welding in the Con- 
struction of Ordnance Material’; 
S. T. Henry, assistant to president, 
McGraw-Hill Co., New York, on 
“Post War Construction’; and G. 


Douglas, secretary, committee on 
taxation of National Association 
of Manufacturers, on “New Taxes.” 
A motion picture showing construc- 
tion of new Rainbow bridge, Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y., will be exhibited 
and work explained by J. Jones, 
chief engineer, fabricated steel con- 
struction, Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. Sessions will be 
devoted to a priority clinic. 


Convention Calendar 


Oct. 6-10—National Safety Council. Thir- 
tieth annual meeting at Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago. W. H. Cameron, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, is managing 
director. 

Oct. 8-10—Porcelain Enamel Institute 
Inc. Sixth annual forum at Ohio State 
University, Columbus, O. C. S. Pearce, 
612 North Michigan avenue, Chicago, 
is managing director. 

Oct. 12-15—American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers. Fall meeting, Brown 
hotel, Louisville, Ky. C. E. Davies, 29 
West Thirty-ninth street, New York, 
is secretary. 

Oct. 14-17—American Institute of Steel 
Construction Inc. Annual convention 
at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. V. 
Gilmore Iden, 101 Park Place, New 
York, is secretary. 

Oct. 16-18—American Society of Tool En- 
gineers. Semiannual meeting, Toronto, 
Canada. Ford R. Lamb, Room 428, 
Boulevard Temple building, 2567 West 
Grand boulevard, Detroit, is executive 
secretary. 

Oct. 19-24—American Welding Society. 
Annual meeting at Bellevue-Stratford 
hotel, Philadelphia. M. M. Kelly, 33 
West Thirty-ninth street, New York, is 
secretary. 

Oct. 20-22—American Gas Association. 
Annual meeting at Auditorium, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. K. R. Boyes, 420 Lex- 
ington avenue, New York, is secretary. 

Oct. 20-24—Wire Association. Annual 
meeting at Philadelphian hotel, Phila- 
delphia. R. E. Brown, Stamford Trust 
building, Stamford, Conn., is executive 
secretary. 





Wisconsin Tags Designed for Two Years’ Service 





ROUNDED CORNERS _ 
TO INCREASE STRENGTH 
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@ Wisconsin state officials are displaying a new sample auto license plate jor 


1942, designed with rounded corners. 


Motorists buying 1943 licenses will retain 


their old plates, receive metal tags bearing the number “43” to be attached where 
the strip marked “40” is bolted to plate above. Plastics and other materials have 
been suggested for plates “to conserve steel”, but the strength and long-life 
quality of steel have led to proposals in several states to use the plates :nore 


than one year. 
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Industrial Research Activities To Be 


Maintained or Accelerated in 1942 


@ BEARING of economic, political 
and social trends on industrial re- 
search policies was the keynote of 
Industrial Research Institute’s fall 
meeting in Detroit, Sept. 26-27. More 
than 50 executives and research di- 
rectors attended and participated in 
discussions of research management 
problems. Chrysler Corp. and Ford 
Motor Co. were hosts on tours 
through their respective research 
laboratories and the Chrysler tank 
arsenal. 

The institute, an affiliate of the 
National Research Council, was or- 
ganized several years ago to pro- 
mote better management in indus- 
trial research organizations. Mem- 
bership is composed of companies 
maintaining research laboratories. 

“Current economic conditions, as 
well as long-term trends, are giving 
powerful stimulus to industrial re- 
search,” Maurice Holland, director, 
division of engineering and indus- 
trial research, National Research 
Council, told delegates. 

An impromptu poll of the group, 
which is a representative cross sec- 
tion of the 2300 industrial research 
laboratories of the country, dis- 
closed that all plan either to main- 
tain the present rate of their re- 
search activities in 1942 or to in- 
crease it. The problems of obtain- 
ing materials with which to carry 
on research today, and of ways and 
means of setting up reserves to in- 
sure research during the lean years 
that may follow the defense period, 
were discussed. 


Asks More Co-operation 


Prof. A. H. White, head, depart- 
ment of chemistry, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., and 
president, Society for the Promo- 
tion of Engineering Education, ad- 
dressed a dinner meeting on the pos- 
sibilities for more _ effective —-co-op- 
eration between universities and in- 
dustry in the education, selection 
and training of college men for re- 
search employment in industry. 

He advocated increased industrial 
support for graduate fellowships in 
universities, summer employment of 
undergraduates in industrial re- 
search laboratories, and also the 
co-operative plan of education in in- 
dustrial centers; and urged that 
industry send more of its promising 
young research men back to uni- 
versities for advanced training. 


A. G. Ashcroft, product engineer, 
Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co., 
Yonkers, N. Y., and chairman of the 
institute’s committee on education, 
outlined a program of action that 
might lead to closer co-operation be- 
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tween universities and the institute. 
This would includ? an attempt to 
formulate specifications for the aca- 
demic training of research men, to 
suggest improvements in present 
methods of selecting college men for 
research employment in industry, 
and to report on possibilities of co- 
operative training as a means of re- 
cruiting personnel. 

Professor White offered the co- 
operation of his society in this 
program. 

F. W. Blair, chemical director, 
Procter & Gamble Co., Ivorydale, O., 
was elected chairman of the insti- 
tute to succeed L. W. Wallace, vice 
president, Trundle Engineering Co., 
Cleveland, consulting management 
firm, and until recently director of 
engineering and research, Crane 
Co., Chicago. H.S. Benson, research 
division, United Shoe Machinery 
Corp., Beverly, Mass., was elected 
vice chairman. Philip W. Pillsbury, 
president, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, was named a new mem.- 
ber of the executive committee. 

Continuing as members of the ex- 
ecutive committee are: H. Earl 


Hoover, vice president, The Hoover 
Co., Chicago; Mr. Hainsworth; Caryl 
P. Haskins, president, Haskins Lab- 
oratories, New York; Maurice Hol- 
land, director, division of engineer- 
ing and industrial research, Nation- 
al Research Council, New York; and 
R. C. Newton, chief chemist, Swift & 
Co., Chicago. C. G. Worthington, 
8 South Michigan avenue, Chicago, 
is secretary. 


Industry Spending $117,490,000 
For Research During 1941 


Manufacturing industry in Amer- 
ica is spending $117,490,000 for re- 
search this year, according to a Na- 
tional Association of Manufactur- 
ers survey, conducted by Dr. Kar! T. 
Compton, president, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Average 
1941 outlay by companies engaged 
in industrial research will exceed 
$116,000 per company. 

Forty-nine per cent of the, com- 
panies questioned stated their 1941 
budget is greater than last year; 
43 per cent reported no. change; 
only 8 per cent are spending less, 

Last year’s research expenditures 
by selected industries: Iron and 
steel, $8,024,000; nonferrous metals, 
$2,963,000; machinery, excluding 
transportation, $45,474,000; trans- 
portation equipment, $10,259,000. 





Fire Destroys Defense Plant 
“~~ 











@ Tangled wreckage was all that remained after a $2,250,000 {ire destroyed the 
National Bronze & Aluminum Foundry Co. in Cleveland last week. The company, 
one of the larger aluminum foundries, was engaged 70 per cent in defense work 
and supplied castings for aircraft engines, plane fuselages, diesel engines, gun 
turrets and antiaircrait searchlights. Federal Bureau of Investigation is investi- 
gating, although Cleveland fire officials believe it was caused by spontaneous 
combustion in a storage room stacked with oil-soaked bags of aluminum scrap 
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Taxes To Take 57 Cents 
Of Gross Income Dollar 


@ With dollar volume of contracts 
52 per cent greater than in 1940, 
there now is “greater honor in ful- 
fillment than in acquirement of or- 
ders,” says Robert E. Baker, secre- 
tary, Arthur G. McKee & Co., Cleve 
land, in a letter to stockholders. 

“Volume of new inquiries for plant 
construction continues to be larger, 
but we note that closing of the con- 
tract is being delayed in some cases. 
Such delays are probably due to 
necessity of making arrangements 
for government participation, or to 
bring the projects into conformity 
with defense requirements. 

“The major portion of contracts 
taken during 1941 has been in con- 
nection with iron and steel plant 
construction. Oil refinery construc- 
tion in the United States has been 
at a minimum during the present 
year and impossibility of refinery 
construction in most foreign fields 
has greatly reduced that branch of 
our business. When the present war 
ends we anticipate resumption, 
probably on a large scale, of oil re- 
finery construction.” 

The letter points out that although 
the nature of the company’s work 
the maintenance and expansion of 
facilities for production of iron and 
steel—_would seem to justify making 
needed materials and equipment 
readily available, considerable diffi- 
culty and delay has been experi- 
enced. Obtaining skilled and com- 
mon labor is less difficult than ma- 
terials. 

Although profits before taxes are 
expected to be the highest in com- 
pany’s history it is anticipated that 
at least 57 cents of every dollar of 
gross income will be required for 
taxes. 


Sheffield Corp. Awards 
Scholarships to Employes 


@ Two five-year scholarships to the 
Department of Mechanical Engi- 
neering, College of Engineering and 
Commerce, University of Cincin- 
nati, have been awarded by the 
Sheffield Corp., Dayton, O., to two 
of its younger employes, Howard 
Gebhart and Carl L. Hoffmeyer. 
The awards, known as the Eliza- 
beth L. and O. M. Poock scholarships 
and valued at $2000 each, were won 
in a series of competitive examina- 
tions open to Sheffield empioyes. 
Three runners up in the competi- 
tion, James R. Shaffer, James 
Shaeffer and Edward Salmon, 
were given one year scholarships 
at the University of Dayton. 
Sheffield Corp., industrial gage 
manufacturer, has been conducting 
a defense training program since 
the beginning of the national 
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emergency. For some time Shef- 
field has employed a number of 
University of Cincinnati co-opera- 
tive students during their indus- 
trial plant field work. 

Elizabeth L. and O. M. Poock are 
the parents of Louis Poock, presi- 
dent of Sheffield. 


Navy ‘‘E’’ Flag Flies Over 
Consolidated Tool Plant 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

@ Recognition for an outstanding 
accomplishment in production of 
machine tool equipment for the 
United States Navy has been ac- 
corded Consolidated Machine Tool 
Corp. This is represented by the 
Navy “E” pennant and the Navy’s 
Bureau of Ordnance flag. Presen- 
tation was made _ before nearly 
3000 in Auditorium theater here, on 
the evening of Sept. 25, the cere- 
monies including a musical pro- 
gram, addresses by high ranking 
naval officers, and representatives 
of the city government and indus- 
try, and a flag-raising in the theater. 
In his presentation speech, Rear 


Admiral W. T. Cluverius, United 
States Navy (Retired) said: “After 
inspecting your plant, J truthfully 
can say that nowhere have I seen 
a more splendid Navy machine 
shop. There are evident therein 
the finest examples of quiet effi- 
ciency, permeated by loyalty, that 
I ever have seen. You are doing 
a grand job for defense!” 

Arthur H. Ingle, president of the 
company, accepted the flags in be- 
half of his organization, while vet- 
eran employes Edward _ Sayers, 
Charles J. Knapp and Oscar Ander- 
son accepted the Navy “E” lapel 
buttons in behalf of the entire 
company personnel. Addressing the 
personnel, Mr. Ingle said: “This 
award has been made possible by 
the loyalty and co-operation of each 
and every worker. The company 
is very proud of your accomplish- 
ment and you are justified in be- 
ing equally proud of the excep. 
tional honor which has come to 
you and which gives you the right 
to wear the Navy ‘E.’ 

“We must not forget, however, 
that our work is not yet finished. 

. We must not let down.” 





Steel Works, Employes Awarded Navy ‘‘E”’ Insignia 





BURNHAM, PA. 
@ The Navy “E” pennant, denoting 
excellence and efficiency, and for- 
merly an honor bestowed exclusive- 
ly upon naval personnel, was award- 
ed with the Bureau of Ordnance 
flag to the Standard Steel Works 
Division of Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, “For outstanding production 
of Navy ordnance.” 

Three thousand employes, officials 
and their families listened to Rear 
Admiral George T. Pettengill, com- 
mandant of the Navy Yard and su- 
perintendent of the Naval Gun Fac- 


tory, Washington, as he presented 
the coveted award to Charles E. 
Brinley, president of Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works, who accepted the 
honor in behalf of employes. 

Each employe of Standard also 
was awarded a lapel button bearing 
the Navy “E” insignia. The two 
employes selected to receive the 
first of the buttons were John Mc- 
Curry Sr., and Bernard T. Shields, 
each employed at Standard Steel 
more than 54 years. Left to right 
in photo, Brinley, Pettengill, Shields 
and McCurry. 
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War Department Placed $96,536,258 


National Defense Contracts in Week 


@ CONTRACTS for defense supplies 
reported last week by the War De- 
partment totaled $96,536,258. Ord- 
nance Department awards were 
again most numerous, and many in- 
dividual contracts were small. 


Three aircraft builders were 
awarded small contracts for air- 
planes being tested by the Army as 
liaison ships with ground units. 
Craft are small high wing mono- 
planes, powered by a single 4-cylin- 
der motor of low horsepower. 
Aeronca Aircraft Corp., Middletown, 
O., received an award for $11,329; 
Taylorcraft Aviation Corp., Alliance, 
O., $13,384; and Piper Aircraft 
Corp., Lockhaven, Pa., $12,492. Other 
contracts included: 


Ordnance Department Awards 


Accurate Tool Co., Newark, N. J., 
punches, firing pins, and anvils, $23,- 
670. 

Acme Electric Heating Co., Boston, 
blocks, $1768.80. 

Acme Industrial Co., Chicago, gages, 
$19,372.30. 

Adirondack Foundries & Steel Inc., 
Watervliet, N. Y., castings, $6494.91. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Bracken- 

ridge, Pa., gages, steel, $30,371.25. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
parts for tanks, $2002.60. 

American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
phosphorus bronze bars, $5544. 

American Car & Foundry Co., New York, 
parts for generator brackets, fuel 
tank car covers, $10,830.08. 

American Locomotive Co., New York, tur- 
rets, $6082. 

American Tool Works Co., Cincinnati, 
lathes, $68,418.70. 

American Twist Drill Co., Detroit, cut- 
ting tools, $5160.26. 

Armco Railroad Sales Co., Middletown, 
O., steel, $7538.23. 

Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., 
shells, $3,062,000. 

Arrow Tool & Reamer Co., Detroit, cut- 
ters, $6048. 

Associated Spring Corp., Wallace Barnes 
Co. Division, Bristol, Conn., operating 
rod springs, $60,000. 

Atlas Drop Forge Co., Lansing, Mich., 
forgings, $4040.30. 

Atlas Press Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., drill- 
ing machines, lathes and drill presses, 
$15,069.10. 

Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., ®eaver 
Falls, Pa., seamless. steel tubing, 
$1729.43. 

Barnes Drill Co., Rockford, Ill., honing 
machines, $23,670. 

Bay State Tool & Machine Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., test assembly actions, 
$10,650. 

Bearing Co. of America, Lancaster, Pa., 
ball bearings, $9720. 

Bendix Aviation Corp., Eclipse Aviation 
Division, Bendix, N. J., generator 
filters and parts for tanks, $9756.30. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
breech rings, joists, $223,568. 

B. G. Corp., New York, spark plug cores, 
$3425. 

Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Towson, Md., 
drilling and sawing machines, $8431.20 

Bliss & Laughlin Inc., Harvey, IIl., steel, 
$12,480.53. 

Bradford Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, 
lathes, $12,654. 

Breeze Corps. Inc., Newark, N. J., parts 
for tanks, housing assemblies, $480,705. 

Bridgeport Thermostat Co. Inc., Bridge- 
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port, Conn., barrel reflectors, $15,309.55. 


Broderick Co., Muncie, Ind., shells, $1, 
690,000. 


Budd Wheel Co., Detroit, assemblies, 


$3095.60. 


Carboloy Co. Ine., Detroit, tools, $12,- 


912.50. 


Carpenter & Paterson, Medford, Mass., 


bronze castings, $2948.65. 


Century Electric Co., St. Louis, motors for 


turret lathes, $32,735.22. 


Champion Foundry & Machine Co., Chi- 


cago, blowers, $5910. 


City Engineering Co., Dayton, O., gages, 


$1436.50. 


Cleveland Cutter & Reamer Co., Cleve- 


land, parts for cartridge cases, $2490.30 


Cleveland Twist Drill Co., Cleveland, 
drills and reamers, cutting tools, 


$13,173. 


Colonial Broach Co., Detroit, broaching 


machines, $6387.50. 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hart- 
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ford, Conn., breech glands, $2778.75. 


Continental Machines Inc., Minneapolis, 


contour machines, $28.900. 

Continental Motors Corp., Muskegon, 
Mich., flywheel assemblies, studs, and 
parts for Continental engines, $293, 
798. 

Cowles, C., & Co., New Haven, Conn., 
Oilers, $3915. 

Crane Co., Chicago, pipe, $1502.60. 

Crucible Steel Co. of America, New York, 
steel, $17,739.30. 

De Sanno, A. P., & Son Inc., Phoenixville, 
Pa., wheels, $1201.39. 

Detroit Seamless Steel Tubes Co., Dear- 
born, Mich., steel tubing, $7677.28. 
Dole Valve Co., Chicago, primer pumps 

$2550. 

Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
presses, $1393. 

Drive-All Mfg. Co., Detroit, motorizing 
units, 516,420. 

Duplex Mfg. Corp., Sherman, N. Y., steel 
chests, $5103. 

Dutton-Lainson Co., Hastings, Nebr., oil 
guns, $7733.76. 

Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
polishing machines, $5000. 

Edwards Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, steel boxes, 
$254,160. 

Efficient Tool & Die Co., Cleveland, fix 
tures and drills, $1340 

Ellis, R. E., Engineering Co., Chicago, 
cutters, $1152.90. 

Emerman, Louis E., & Co., Chicago, 
horizontal boring mills, $12,975. 

Empire Finished Steel Corp., Newark, 
N. J., steel bar, $7456.37. 

Engineering Products Co., Providence, 
R. IL. fixtures, $1080. 

Epstein, M. K., Co., Springfield, Mass., 
alloy pots, $2440. 

Ex-Cell-O Corp., Detroit, boring machines, 
tools, $21,135.25. 

Federal Laboratories _Ince., 
cartridges, $62,000. 

Finkl, A., & Sons Co., Chicago, forgings, 
$1405.05. 

Firth-Sterling Steel Co., Philadelphia, 
tools and dies, $10,114.65. 

General Electric X-Ray Corp., Newark 
N. J., industrial X-ray cassette and 
unit, $3912. 

General Engineering & Mfg. Co., St 
Louis, shaper machines, $6536.70. 

General Machinery Corp., Niles Too! 
Works Division, Hamilton, O., electrical 
equipment, and lathes, $156,336.57. 

Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, Wis., 
lathes, $32,368. 

Goddard & Goddard Co. Inc., Detroit, 
cutters, $1519.56. 

Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., Greenfield, 
Mass., gages, $19,327.20. 

Guiberson Diesel Engine Co., Chicago 
parts for engines, $42,789. 

Hadley Special Tool Co. Ine., Boston, 
tools, $5054.40. 


Pittsburgh, 


Hartford Electric Steel Co., Roxbury 
Mass., castings, $9157.50. 


Hebar, W. F., & Co.. Chicago, gasoline 


operated crane, $4145. 

Heinrich, Carl, Boston, transits for op 
tical work, $1568. 

Hemp & Co. Inec., Macomb, Ill, fin as 
semblies, $4120. 

Hesse Machine & Mfg. Co. Inc., Boston 
gages, $17,095. 

Hill-Clarke Machinery Co., Chicago 
planers, $27,400. 


Hind Steel Co. Inc., Union, N. J., steel, 


$8092.64. 

Illinois Tool Works, Chicago, cutters 
$1860. 

Imperial Brass Mfg. Co., Chicago, gaso 
line strainers, $1600 

Jessop Steel Co., Washington, Pa., stee 
$11,012.06. 

Johnson Claflin Corp., Marlboro, Mass 
gages, $4504.50 


Kaufman, L. J., Mfg. Co., Manitowoc, 


Wis., tapping machine and drilling ma 
chine, $1596.50. 

Kent Aircraft & Machine Tool Co., Cam 
den, N. J., gages, $17,869.50. 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis., shells, $1,750,- 


00. 

Lamson Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., parts fo! 
machine gun mounts, $2420.70. 

Landis Tool Co., Waynesboro, Pa., grind 
ing machines, $34,149. 

Leeds & Northrup Co., Philadelphia, ir 
strumentation and rayotube equip 
ment, $2949.38. 

Lewis-Shepard Sales Corp., Watertowr 
Mass., trucks and dollies, $1589.26 

Link Belt Co., Indianapolis, iron castings 
$2998.80. 

Lite Mfg. Co., New York, spare barre! 
covers, $32,328. 

Lobdell Car Wheel Co., Wilmington, Del 
airhammers, $12,750. 

Magnafiux Corp., Chicago, magnaflu» 
generators, $1040. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore Inc., Bridge 
port, Conn., assembled testers, pressure 
gage, $1440. 

Maremont Automotive Products Inc., Ch 
cago, mufflers, $13.059.20. 

May Co., Moline, Ill., wall radiators, and 
pipe, $9438.33. 


McKinney Mfg. Co., New York, hinges, 


hasps and swivel assemblies, $56,030.80 

Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, forg 
ings, $199,525. 

Michigan Tool Co., Detroit, lathes, $137, 
308. 

Midvale Co., Nicetown, Philadelphia, 
suspension rod, steel forgings, $23,- 
023.33. 

Midwest Tool & Mfg. Co., Detroit, drills 
and reamers, $3074.40. 

Modern Collet & Machine Co., Ecorse, 
Mich., collets, $1080. 

Modern Machine Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
gages, $1605. 

Mohawk Machine & Tool Co., New York, 
gages, $3272. 


Moline Furniture Works, Moline, IIl., 


chests, $1576.80. 

Monarch Machine Tool Co., Sidney, O 
lathes, $14,391.54. 

Morse Tool Co. Ine., Detroit, cutters 
reamers, turning tools, other equip- 
ment, $423,164.15. 

Motch & Merryweather Machinery Ct 
Cleveland, sawing machines, $6182 
Mt. Vernen Die Casting Corp., Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y., booster cups, $38,927.70 
National Mineral Co., Chicago, ammun! 

tion chest cranks, $1013.65. 

National Tool Co., Cleveland, reamers 
$10,625. 

National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, shells, 
$1882. 

National Twist Drill & Tool Co., Detroit 
drills, $2123.16. 

Nelpin Mfg. Co. Inc., Long Island Cit) 
N. Y., gages, $10,450. 

New York Thread Grinding Corp., New 
York, gages, $23,725. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Co., Pratt & Whitney 
Division, West Hartford, Conn., ma- 
chine tools and lathes, $32,705.20. 

Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corp., Stam 
ford, Conn., ball bearings, $1646.04. 

Offerman, L., Tool & Die Co., New York 
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gages, $2303 

O. K. Tool Co. Inc., Shelton, Conn., cut- 
ters, $1907.20, 

Otis Elevator Co., Buffalo, steel castings, 
$3729.63 

Pangborn Corp., Hagerstown, Md., blast- 
ing machines, $5553. 

Penn Tool Co., Philadelphia, screwdrivers, 
$1323. 

Peters Engineering Co., Philadelphia, 
machines, $7000. 

Pipe Machinery Co., Cleveland, gages, 
$13,675.50 

Pittsburgh Water Heater Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, fuzes, $497,798. 

Poor & Co., Canton, O., forgings, $1267.75 

Porter-McLeod Machine Tool Co. Inc., 
Hatfield, Mass., lathes, $3487. 

Putnam Tool Co., Detroit, counterbores 
and countersinks, $5065. 

Quality Hardware & Machine Corp., Chi- 
cago, motor drives, $26,696. 

Rathbone, A. B. & J., Palmer, Mass., steel, 
$12,862.50 

Read Machinery Co. Inc., York, Pa., pre- 
heaters, $15,050. 

Red Jacket Mfg. Co., Davenport, Iowa, 
castings, $10,916.30. 
teed Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa., strap wrenches, 
$4568.40. 

Reed Small Tool Works, Worcester, Mass., 
Knurls, $1375. 

Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, steel, 
$5692.45. 

Revere Copper & Brass Inc., New York, 
brass and strip rod, $1385.52. 

Robbins & Myers Inc., Philadelphia, elec- 
tric hoists, $2976. 

Safe Guard Corp., Lansdale, Pa., gages, 
$5850 

Scaife, William B., & Sons Co., Oakmont, 
Pa., air tanks, $3923.40. 

Scharoun Industries Inc., Pulaski, N. Y., 
jigs and fixtures, $1061. 

Shipley, W. E., Co., Philadelphia, parts 
for automatic screw machine, $1543. 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Boston, cutters, 
$2664. 

Sipp-Eastwood Corp., Paterson, N. J., cut- 
ters, $6186. 

S K F Industries Inc., Philadelphia, roller 
bearings, $3628. 

Slocomb, J. T., Co., Providence, R. LI., 
calipers, $1109.09, 

Somerville Machine & Foundry Co., Som- 
erville, Mass., castings, $1455.88. 

South Bend Lathe Works, South Bend, 
Ind., lathes, $1884.80. 

Sperry Gyroscope Co. Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., differentials, spare parts, $7748. 

Springfield Machine Tool Co., Springfield, 
O., engine lathes, $21,721. 

Stanley Works, Stanley Tools Division, 
New Britain, Conn., bench clamp 
vises, $4860. 

Stedfast & Roulston Inc., Boston, lathes, 
$1,353,182. 

Stokes, F. J., Machine Co., Philadelphia, 
press machines, $2041. 

Suburban-Essex Machinists Inc., Orange, 
N. J., inspection gages, $2209. 

Timken-Detroit Axle Co., Wisconsin 
Axle Division, Oshkosh, Wis., parts for 
tanks, $1060.20. 

Titan Metal Mfg. Co., Bellefonte, Pa., 
time train rings, for fuze, $96,600. 

Titeflex Metal Hose Co., Newark, N. J., 
parts for tanks, conduit, $92,154.65. 

Union Spring & Mfg. Co., New Kensing- 
ton, Pa., steel springs, $1290. 

United States Hoffman Machinery Corp., 
New York, vacuum conveying Ssys- 
tems, $129,580. 

Universal Fixture Corp., New York, steel 
shelving, $1452.20. 

U. S. Rubber Co., Detroit, tanks and con- 
struction panels, $60,440. 

U. S. Tool & Mfg. Co., Dearborn, Mich., 
milling cutters, $3540. 

Vascoloy-Ramet Corp., Philadelphia, 
tools, $2929. 

Vickers Inc., Detroit, oil hydraulic 
units, $4798.60. 

Vineo Corp., Detroit, gages, $2016. 

Wahn, George H., Co., Boston, conduit, 
$2827.47. 

Waldron, John, Corp., New Brunswick, 
N. J., couplings, $4924.80. 

Wallace Supplies Mfg. Co., Chicago, ex- 
haust manifold assemblies, $1635. 
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Warner Electric Brake Mfg. Co., Beloit, 
Wis., brakes, $31,444. 

Washburn Wire Co., New York, music 
wire, $2285.91. 

Waterbury Clock Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
fuze bodies, $970,000. 

Watson-Stillman Co., Roselle, N. J., 
presses, $6500. 

Weaver, Frank M., & Co. Inc., Lansdale, 
Pa., steel, $4980. 

Webb, Jervis B., Co., Detroit, fuze tray 
conveyor, $4160. 

Weinstein, S., Supply Co., New York, 
hammers, $1420.09. 

Willamette-Hyster Co., Peoria, [ll., guard 
winches, $1188. 

Wood, Alan, Steel Co., Conshohocken, 
Pa., steel, $1102.38. 

Wyckoff Drawn Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
steel bar, $148,363.70. 

Zimmerman Steel Co., Bettendorf, Iowa, 
castings, $19,029.70. 


Corps of Engineers Awards 


Anchor Post Fence Co., Baltimore, chain 
link fence with posts, gates, Bowman 
field, Louisville, Ky., $7173.50. 

Aqua Systems Inc., New York, hydraulic 
gasoline distribution system, Presque 
Isle, Me., airport, $144,707. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Co., Los Angeles, railroad spurs, Fresno 
air base, Fresno, Calif., $7200. 

Barber-Greene Co., Aurora, Ill., ditchers, 
$18,810. 

Barco Mfg. Co., Chicago, portable gaso- 
line hammers, with accessories and 
spare parts, $6861.60. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
reinforcing steel, Bolling field, Ana- 
costia, D. C., $3765. 

Buda Co., Harvey, Ill., earth augers, 
$4506.46. 

Buffalo-Springfield Roller Co., Washing- 
ton, rollers, $37,625. 

Danforth, Richard S., utility anchors, 
35040. 

Edwards Co., New York, railroad cars, 
$125,000. 

Freyn Bros. Inc., Indianapolis, monorails 
and jib cranes, Fairfax aircraft as- 
sembly plant, Kansas City, Kans., $101,- 
> 43. 

Fuchs Machinery & Supply Co., Omaha, 
Nebr., universal angle plates, air- 
craft assembly plant, Ft. Crook, Ne- 
braska, $2257. 

Galion Iron Works & Mfg. Co., Galion, 
O., road graders, $107,271. 

General Electric Supply Corp., Washing- 
ton, electrical equipment, $2919.83. 
Good Roads Machinery Corp., Kennett 
Square, Pa., aggregate spreaders, 

$2465.44. 

Klein, J. B., Iron & Foundry Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla., structural steel, Mid- 
west Air depot, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
$1,208,400. 

LeBlond, R. K., Machine Tool Co., Cin- 
cinnati, lathes, $2603. 

LeTourneau, R. G., Ine., Peoria, IIl., 
tournacar welder, $10,686. 

Majestic Mfg. Co., St. Louis, gas ranges, 
Lowry field, Denver, $5227.56. 

Mercury Mfg. Co., Chicago, platform 
trailer trucks, $3790. 

Paxton & Gallagher Co., Omaha, Nebr., 
stationary base machinists’ vises, air- 
craft assembly plant, Ft. Crook, Ne- 
braska, $15,624.75. 

Pitman, J. C., & Sons Inc., Lynn, Mass., 
deep fat fryers, Lowry field, Denver, 
$2947.05. 

Railway Accessories Co., Cincinnati, used 
tank cars, $9800. 

Ransome Concrete Machinery Co., Dunel- 
len, N. J., portable concrete mixers, 
$25,992. 

Richardson-Wayland Electrical Corp., 
Roanoke, Va., underground cable, 
Langley field, Virginia, $10,500. 

Rogers Bros. Corp., Albion, Pa., trailers, 
$34,540. 

Savory Inc., Newark, N. J., gas toasters, 
Lowry field, Denver, $2250.30. 

Smith Welding Equipment Corp., Minne- 
apolis, repair parts for welding and 
cutting sets, $2085.89. 

Sperry Gyroscope Co. Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., parts for searchlights, $233,- 


C85.15. 

Sullivan Machinery Co., New York, air 
compressors, $3612. 

Twin Dise Clutch Co., Racine, Wis., re- 
pair parts for clutch, $2693.68. 

Wallace & Tiernan Co. Ine., Belleville, 
N. J., repair parts for water purifica- 
tion units, $14,003.03. 

Walton, Jack, Co., Houston, Tex., air 
corps oil storage system, Goodfellow 
field, San Angelo, Tex., $20,041.01. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
crane and fork trucks, $13,187.50. 


Quartermaster Corps Awards 


Corona Sheet Metal Works, Corona, 
Calif., evaporative cooling systems, 
Mojave Desert antiaircraft range, near 
Barstow, Calif., $9160. 

Diamond T Motor Car Co., Chicago, 4- 
ton trucks, $4,098,570. 

General Excavator Co., Marion, O., 
crawler cranes, $34,120. 

General Motors Corp., Chevrolet Division, 
Flint, Mich., %-ton trucks, $195,021.20. 

Pearce-Williams Contracting Co., Colum- 
bus, Ga., reservoir, Ft. Benning, 
Georgia, $36,200. 

Shepard Niles Bridge Crane & Hoist Corp., 
Philadelphia, traveling 10-ton bridge 
crane in ordnance repair shop, Ft. 
Eustis, Virginia, $5690. 


Signal Corps Awards 


American Automatic Electric Sales Co., 
Chicago, braces, washers and screws, 
telephone equipment, $94,861.30. 

Belmont Radio Corp., Chicago, radio 
equipment, $2,106,758.18. 

Cornelius, H. M., Co., New York, tool 
equipment, fuzes, $1695.90. 

General Electric Co., Radio & Television 
Department, Schenectady, N. Y., radio 
equipment, $14,669,142. 

Joslyn Co., New York, brackets and car- 
riage bolts, $12,275. 

Link, Fred M., New York, radio equip- 
ment, $7160. 

Mallory, P. R., & Co. Inc., New York, 
vibrators, $51,610. 

RCA Mfg. Co., Camden, N. J., transmit- 
ters, oscillators and tubes, $209,520.24. 

Seyler Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, machine 
bolts, $11,912.50. 

Triplett Electrical Instrument Co., Bluff- 
ton, O., test sets, $137,750. 

Westinghouse Electric Supply Co., Chi- 
cago, shovels, spoons, bars, poles and 
climbers, $5538.50. 


Chemical Warfare Service Awards 


American Optical Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., respirators, $53,900. 

Mileor Steel Co., Baltimore, galvanized 
iron, $2085.20. 

National Stamping Co., Detroit, valve as- 
sembly outlet clamps, $21,200. 


Air Corps Awards 


Air Associates Inc., Bendix, N. J., nuts, 
$144,047.20. 

American Brass Co., American Metal 
Hose Branch, Waterbury, Conn., flex- 
ible conduit, $58,511. 

Bell Aircraft Corp., Buffalo, gun mount 
adapters, $522,632.40. 

Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix Products 
Division, South Bend, Ind., carburetor 
assemblies, $224,596.92. 

Blackhawk Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, jack 
assemblies, $554,484. 

Boeing Aircraft Co., Seattle, maintenance 
parts, $172,267.70. 

Consolidated Aircraft Corp., San Diego, 
Calif., engine parts, $4,003,940.83. 

Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc., Santa Monica, 
Calif., airplanes and spare parts, $6,- 
061,385. 

Emerson Electric Mfg. Co., St. Louis, 
turret assemblies, $8,025,000. 

Fairchild Engine & Airplane _ Corp., 
Ranger Aircraft Engines’ Division, 
Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y., engines and 
spare parts, $2,702,453.11. 

Fay, J. A., & Egan Co., Cincinnati, wood- 
working machinery, $64,250. 

Folmer Graflex Corp., Rochester, N. Y., 
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aircraft cameras, $4,297,752. 

Fyr-Fyter Co., Dayton, O., fire extin- 
guishers, $139,397.76. 

General Motors Corp., Delco Remy Divi- 
sion, Anderson, Ind., generator as- 
semblies, $1,496,073; Allison Division, 
Indianapolis, engine parts, $8,197,052.48. 

Gosiger, C. H., Machinery Co., Dayton, 
O., woodworking machinery, $8991. 

Hart, Earle, Woodworking Machine Co., 
Chicago, woodworking machinery, 
$102,195. 

Hickok Electrical Instrument Co., Cleve- 
land, indicators, thermometers, $558,- 
590. 

Kinsey, E. A., Co., Cincinnati, horizontal 
milling machines, $50,455.50. 

Lamson & Sessions Co., Cleveland, cotter 
pins, $90,552.11. 

Leece-Neville Co., Cleveland, generator 
and panel assemblies, $1,704,250. 

Lewis Engineering Co., Naugatuck, Conn., 
thermometer indicators, $538,488. 

Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, drain 
cocks, $22,437.50. 

Martin, Glenn L., Co., Baltimore, tanks 
and fuel gages, $136,040. 

Northrop’ Ajircraft  Inc., Hawthorne, 
Calif., airplanes and spare parts, $18,- 
411,812.20. 

Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., woodworking machinery, $17,896. 

‘Oneida Ltd., Oneida, N. Y., bomb shackle 
assemblies, $114,030. 

Osborne & Sextcn Machinery Co., Colum- 
bus, O., woodworking machinery, 
$108,760. 

Parker Appliance Co., Cleveland, nuts, 





$66,235.50. 

Power, L., & Co., Philadelphia, wood- 
working machinery, $23,800. 

Progressive Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn., 
auger bits, $18,729.85. 

Pump Engineering Service Corp., Cleve- 
land, vacuum pump assemblies, $161,- 
450. 

Service Tool & Engineering Co., Dayton, 
O., sight assemblies, $383,520. 

Sheldon, R. D., Co., Cincinnati, wood- 
working machinery, $24,650. 

Shepard Niles Crane & Hoist Corp., Mon- 
tour Falls, N. Y., electric hoists, $198,- 
000. 

Sparks-Withington Co., Jackson, Mich., 
mooring kits and signal assemblies, 
$522,901. 

Vultee Aircraft Inc., Downey, Calif., air- 
planes, engines, propellers and spare 
parts, $13,428,483.37. 

Weatherhead Co., Cleveland, drain cocks, 
$40,195. 

Webster Electric Co., Racine, Wis., sole- 
noid assemblies, $35,900. 

Weinstein, S., Supply Co., New York, 
woodworking machinery, $11,440. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Day- 
ton, O., generator assemblies, $685,000. 

Wright Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, 
N. J., spare parts for engines, $53,- 
140.65. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn., 
power driven fuel transfer pumps, 
$50,995. 

Yates American Machine Co., Beloit, 
Wis., woodworking machinery, $222,- 
879.64. 


Defense Corp. Finances 
More Plant Expansions 


@ War Department last week re- 
ported more lease agreements com- 
pleted between Defense Plant Corp. 
and manufacturers for establish- 
ment of new facilities for prodcuc- 
tion of equipment essential to the 
Army. Title to all facilities pur- 
chased and installed under the lease 
agreements will be retained by the 
Defense Corp. The agreements: 

Bullard Co., Bridgeport, Conn., $1,- 
900,000 for additional machinery and 
equipment to be used in manufac- 
ture of machine tools; 

Parker Appliance Co., Cleveland, 
$432,230 for additional machinery 
and equipment to be used in aircraft 
equipment production; 

Watson-Stillman Co., Roselle, 
N. J., $214,451 increase for addition- 
al machinery anc equipment to be 
used for increased production of 
hydraulic equipment for the Ord- 
nance Department; 

Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, 
$550,000 for machinery and equip- 





Sixty-Nine Pratt & Whitney Employes Receive 





@ Sixty-nine gold service emblems 
were presented to employes of 
Pratt & Whitney Division, Niles- 
Bement-Pond Co., West Hartford, 
Conn., recently by President Clay- 
ton R. Burt. Pratt & Whitney rec- 
ognizes 10, 20, 30, 40 and 50 or more 
years of service with solid gold pins 
carrying varying numbers of dia- 
monds. 


Two employes received 50-year 
pins, which carry one large dia- 
mond. They are William Hansen, 
in charge of fitters and scrapers in 
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machine tool assembly, and Fred 
D. Shuster, estimating and layout 


department. 

Men receiving 40-year pins were Carl 
Holmberg, Charles Ludwig, Christian 
Meyer, George Revoir, Richard D. Ryan, 
and Benjamin A. Boardman. 

Those receiving 30-year pins were Wil- 
liam Banning, Gerhard Erickson, William 
Hoffart, Frederick Howarth, Victor 
Johnson, Ludwig Kirschner, John Mc- 
Queeney, William Schectman, Jcseph 
Tracy and Carl Tillquist. 

Those receiving 20-year pins were Au- 
gust Bloomquist, James Cassarino, How- 
ard Clark, James Durkee, Earl Hout, 
Albert Meyers, Thomas Molloy, Nils Nel- 
son, Arthur Peterson, Victor Saul, John 


Service Emblems 





Scherer, Joseph Stinson and George 
Hedling. 

Those receiving 10-year pins were Wil- 
liam Anderson, Roy Bentley, Austin 
Begay, Nelson Bishop, George Bixby, 
Henry Bozan, Otto Carlson, Charles 
Cotta, Jacob Cwikla, James Delany, Al- 
pheus Delap, Arthur Dussault, Albert 
Eberly, Sigfrid Ek, Albert Hall, Herbert 
Hall, Charles Heath, Victor Holmquist, 
Bertil Johnson, Harry Karny, Oscar 
Levesque, Joseph Losty, Gustave Lund- 
berg, Joseph Mincarelli, John Morgan, 
Earl Pelkey, Walter Petry, Anton Picha, 
Alexander Raden, Harry Rice, Phillip 
Rudy, Sylvester Schilling, Clinton Smith, 
Frank Stanish, Peter Staran, Otto Staehr, 
Carl Suneson, John Weod and Ralph E. 
McElroy. 
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ment for manufacture of machine 
Loois; 

Bell Aircraft Corp., Buffalo, $3,- 
456,175 for a new plant at or near 
Wheatfield, N. Y., and purchase of 
equipment to be used in production 
of aircraft and aircraft parts; 

General Motors Corp., Aeroprod- 
ucts Division, Detroit, $11,453,128 
for additional machinery and equip- 
ment to be installed in plants at 
Vancalia and Moraine, O., and to be 
used in manufacture of aircraft pro- 
pelliers and propeller parts; GM’s 
New Departure Division, Detroit, 
$2,442,355 for machinery and equip- 
ment in a new plant to be crected 


at Bristol, Conn., to fabricate air- 
craft bearings; Chevrolet Division, 
Buffalo and Tonawanda, N. Y., $37,- 
161,530 for acquisition and estab- 
lishment of two plants at these lo- 
cations, with machinery and equip- 
ment for manufacture of aero- 
nautical engines and spare parts; 

Curtiss-Wright Corp., Buffalo, 
$978,233 for enlarging facilities at 
Buffalo for manufacture of air- 
planes; 

American Steel Foundries, Chi- 
cago, $9,413,901 for construction 
and equipment of a tank equip- 
ment plant at East Chicago, Ind. 
Machinery and engineering’ ex- 





penses are estimated at $5,562,709; 
land and buildings, $3,851,192; 

Vickers Inc., Detroit, $541,722 for 
additional machinery and equipment 
in existing plant, to be used in pro- 
duction of hydraulic equipment for 
aircraft and artillery fire control; 

Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, 
Conn., $746,062 for additional ma- 
chinery and equipment to be used 
in existing plant for bearing pro- 
duction; and 

Isolantite Inc., Belleville, N. J., 
$972,774 for construction and equip- 
ping of a new plant to be used in 
manufacture of ceramic products 
for the Signal Corps. 


Defense Contract Opportunities ..... 


@ CONTRACT Distribution Division, 
OPM, last week issued the follow- 
ing defense contract and _ subcon- 
tract opportunities through its 
district offices. Manufacturers with 
facilities capable of handling de- 
fense production, and not already 
fully engaged in that work, are 
thus afforded an opportunity to 
participate in the rearmament pro- 
gram. 

Data on both prime and subcon- 
tracts are available at district of- 
fices, which usually have drawings 
and specifications for inspection. 
Bids on prime contracts, however, 
are to be sent directly to the con- 
tracting officers. Opportunities re- 
ported last week included: 


Division of Contract Distribution, OPM, 
Federal Reserve Bank Building, Cleveland, 
asks for contractors for the following work. 


1—401—-Cleveland manufacturer requires ma- 
chining and assembling facilities for screw 
machine manufacture. Necessary equipment 
includes gear cutting (steel) spurs, bevels, 
helicals, worms 2” to 10” P.D. up to 2” face: 
milling machines, vertical or horizontal; bor- 
ing mills, drills, and grinders (internal and 
surface) Tolerances .0001 on some parts. 
Castings and gear blanks furnished. Rep- 
resentative blueprints on file in this office. 

2——-711—-Massachusetts manufacturer wants 
subcontractors to manufacture 3-200” gear 
hobbers complete or in part. Will involve 
gray iron foundry castings up to 45. tons, 
annealing furnace to take castings 14’ x 14’ x 
12’; also 20° vertical boring mill, 8’ horizontal 
boring mill, 15’ planer, 10” radial drill; also 
smaller equipment. Delivery requirement Oc- 
tober with priority A-l-a rating. Tolerances 
very close Representative blueprints on file 
in this office 

9—623—Cleveland manufacturer has work to 
subcontract on steel and aluminum parts for 
aircraft. Rough and finished machine drawings 
furnished for most parts and work may be 
subcontracted calling for rough finish only, if 
desired. Weight of parts ranges from 1.5 Ibs. 
to 150 Ibs. each Most work requires boring, 
turning on heavy turret lathes, or boring and 
turning on vertical boring mill, milling ma- 
chines, internal and external grinding, 4’ radial 
drill press and heat treating facilities. Prints 
may be studied at this office. 

10—-729——Akron manufacturer has machine 
work to subcontract on small forgings; small 
milling machines and heat treating equipment 
needed. Die sinking facilities for forging dies 
urgently required 

11—729— Eastern Ohio manufacturer has to 
subcontract rough machining, heat treating 
and finish machining of alloy steel 3” face 
ring gears; 72” diameter. Also similar opera- 
tions on cast steel segmental gear Monthly 
requirements. Prints on file in this office. 

12—801——Cleveland manufacturer has large 
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quantity of steel forgings, approximately 3 
diameter x 5%” long. Requirements: Rough 
turning; however, finished machining opera- 
tions will be considered at a later date. 
Necessary equipment: Low swing lathes, or 
Sundstrand automatic. 

16—804—-Cleveland manufacturer desires to 
subcontract cutting and heat treating 20 ‘e- 
gree helical gears. Sizes up to 12” O.D. De- 
livery requirements 800 pieces per month. 
Priority A-1l-a. 

17—728—Ohio manufacturer desires to sub- 
contract the manufacture of fixtures for air- 
plane wing assembly. This 30’ structure made 
of structural steel sections and steel plate 
requires welders, shapers, drills, ete. Delivery 
requirements indefinite as yet. However, cur- 
rent requirements call for 62 for first opera- 
tion. Blueprints on file in this office. 

18—809—Western Ohio manufacturer de- 
sires to subcontract internal grinding opera- 
tions on spindle bearings, gears, and small 
parts one to four inches in length. No. 81 
Heald, No. 3 Bryant, or equivalent needed. 
Quantities to 5000. Blueprints may be studied 
in this office. 

24—625—Cleveland manufacturer wants to 
subcontract metal stampings, 4%” plate 32” 
square. Will require press equipment, either 
hot or cold, 500-1000 tons capacity; both 
stampings and breaking operations. Nickel- 
chromium steel. Material can be furnished 
by subcontractor. Representative blueprints on 
file in this office. 

27—825—Cleveland manufacturer wants sub- 
contractors for chemical mortar barrels. Will 


require hydraulic press equipment, or die forg- 
ings. Operations consist of metal forming on 
one end (swaging or forging of end.) Material 
is seamless steel tubing. Prints on file in 
this office. 

29—904—-New Jersey manufacturer has work 
to subcontract on cutting thread studs, %” 
to %” diameter, 1” to 10” long. Necessary 
equipment includes multiple spindle auto- 
matics; centerless grinders and H & G thread- 
ing machine equipped with double trip die 
head; heat treating equipment, Rockwell ‘est- 
ing, cadmium plating, and polishing jacks; 
also, single spindle automatics. Material con- 
sists of alloy steel, furnished if necessary 
Delivery will be continuous and in substantia! 
amounts. Close tolerances. Has an A-1-a 
priority rating. 

30—904—-New Jersey manufacturer wants 
subcontractor to machine variety of parts from 
%” to 2%” diameter, in lengths from 
14” to 4”. Necessary equipment includes mul- 
tiple spindle automatic screw machines or tur- 
ret lathes, grinding machines for internal, ex- 
ternal, surface and centerless grinding; milling 
machines, honing equipment, surface analyz- 
ing equipment, and magnaflux testing equip- 
ment; thread millers and thread grinders. Ma- 
terial consists of alloy steel, and will be fur- 
nished if necessary. Close tolerances. De- 
livery will be continuous and in substantia! 
amounts. Has an A-l-a priority rating. 

37—911—Connecticut manufacturer requires 
subcontractors for perishable tools (punches, 
guide rings, dies, small parts) for making .30 
caliber ammunition. Equipment will consist 








Government Forms Are Available 


@ Forms PD-73, PD-25-C, PD-25-D which now must be attached 
to every order or contract for defense supplies are available 
to STEEL’s readers, shipments being made 24 hours after or- 


ders are received. 


These forms can be obtained from STEEL, Readers’ Service De- 
partment, Penton Building, Cleveland, at the following prices: 


Quantity of 


100 $1.00 
200 .. $1.50 
300 ... $2.00 
Mg Wala Het dos etd $2.50 
500 . $3.00 


1,000 ee 8.55 
2,500- 5,000......$3.25 per M 
5,000-10,000...... $2.95 per M 
10,000-20,000..... .$2.75 per M 
20,000 and over .. $2.55 per M 


NOTE: Postage is not included in above prices. If your order 
originates in Ohio, please include sales tax. 
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of small engine lathes or hand screw machines 
internal and external grinders, heat treating 
facilities. Operations of machine: Harden, 
draw, grind and tap. Materials of tool steel 
and drill rods not furnished. Tolerances are 
very close. 


Bidding forms on any of these schedules 
should be obtained by wiring, mentioning 
schedule number, to the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, Navy Department, Washington. 
QR refers to quantity required. 

8803—steel, plate, marine, boiler. Misc. QR- 
large; bids Oct. 16. 

3807—lathes, bench, 9 inches by 4 feet bed. 
motor driven. QR-7; bids Oct. 14. 

8815—bronze and copper, ingots, QR-large. 

8819—tractor, diesel engine driven, srawler 
type, complete with grading attachment. QR- 
1; bids Oct. 14. 
“en pig iron, foundry. QR-large: bids Oct 


Division of Contract Distribution, OPM, 164 
West Jackson boulevard, Chicago, asks for 
contractors for the following work: 

CSC-922 There is a demand for facilities 
to produce propulsion equipment for boats. 
This material includes propeller shaft  as- 
semblies which consist of solid outboard pro- 
peller shafts and hollow inboard shafts, pro- 
vided with flanges 21” in diameter. The 
shafts are 164” O.D. and 10%” I.D. There 
are flanges on both ends of the hollow shafts 
which are up to 21 feet long. Other shafts 
of this same assembly are 5214 and 43 feet 
long. 

SWC-923 A Chicago manufacturer urgently 
requires work to be done on 6 RA-6 Gridley 
automatic screw machines, in quantities of 
100,000 pieces of each of several parts, varying 
in size from %” to 1”. More work of the 
same type to follow. 


AOG-926 An eastern manufacturer requires 
additional facilities for producing small gun 
parts. A battery of No. 3 or 4 vertical and 
horizontal milling machines, also deep hole 
boring equipment required. Lathes _svitable 
for deep hole boring can be used. Workman- 
ship must be accurate as close tolerances are 
involved. 

EEC-913 A shop used to working within 
close tolerances and equipped with centerless 
and small cylindrical grinding facilities will 
find it to its advantage to investigate a job 
we have on hand to produce small parts about 
4” diameter by 1” long with a shoulder on 
each end. Quantities sufficiently large to per- 
mit a set-up. Drawings can be examined at 
this office. 

SVF-918 An eastern prime contractor de- 
sires to locate production facilities for three 
items, as follows: 

Item 1. %” pipe thread stainless steel plugs 
in quantities of 10,000, 25,000, and 50,000. 

Item 2. Stems made of stainless steel in 
quin ities of 2500, 5000 and 10,000. 

Item 3. Valve discs or seats made of stain- 


less in lots of 2500, 5000 and 10,000. 

As an alternative for item 2 and 3 of the 
above, they could be made of free machining 
monel metal. This material is to be used in 
connection with chemicad appliances which 
carry a high priority. 

Defense Contract Service, OPM, Pittsburgh, 
is sceking subcontractors to bandle che follow- 
ing inquiries: 

Reference RAC-16. One hundred rings of 








corrosion resistant steel (46-S-18) to be turned 
up to a diameter approximately 78 and 5/16 
outside Client will furnish the material 
Sketch of piece available for inspection at 
this office. 

Reference HOS-18. Heavy equipment required 
for 8” gear slide, 6’ x 6’ planer with 12 
travel; 8” bar horizontal boring mill and 
similar equipment Sketch available for review 
by qualified manufacturers 


Engineers’ Defense Board To Study 


Shortages, Conservation, Substitution 


@ ESTABLISHMENT of the Engi- 
neers’ Defense Board, a new work- 
ing organization of engineers and 
technologists from the several na- 
tional engineering societies to deal 
with technical problems on _ short- 
ages, substitutions, conservation, 
raw materials, production and re- 
clamation in the nation-wide adjust- 
ment under impact of the defense 
effort, was announced last week. 

With an initial membership of 
five representatives each appointed 
by the governing bodies of the 
American Society of Civil Engi 
neers, American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers, 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, Society of 
Automotive Engineers, and Amer- 
ican Institute of Chemical Engi 
neers, the new organization “will 
assist the various branches of gov 
ernment with engineering knowl- 
edge and experience on questions 
connected with military prepared 
ness.” 

The board will function as a 
clearing house for the engineering 





New Flying Boat Dwarfs Army Bomber 








HM United States Navy’s huge new flying boat, weighing 70 tons and powered by 
four 2000-horsepower engines, dwarfs the Martin B-26 two-motored Army bomber. 
Wheeled out of the Glenn L. Martin plant at Baltimore for the first time last week. 
the ship is claimed to be capable of flying nonstop across the Atlantic and back 
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professions on information dealing 
with defense, particularly in rela- 
tion to shortages. 

In many instances it is expected 
that the results will produce lasi 
ing benefit to the public as well as 
an immediate aid to defense. Mem- 
bership: 


American Society of Civil Engineers: 
Carlton S. Prector, consulting engineer, 
executive committee representative; 
Richard E. Dougherty, vice president, 
improvements and developments, New 
York Central System; Charles F. Good- 
rich, chief engineer, American Bridge 
Co.; Robert R. McMath, chairman of the 
board, Motors Metal Mfg. Co.; J. P. H 
Perry, vice president, Turner Construc- 
tion Co. 

American Institute of Mining and Met 
allurgical Engineers: Jchn F. Thompson, 
executive vice president, International 
Nickel Co., executive committee repre- 
sentative; Zay Jeffries, technical director, 
lamp department, General Electric Co.; 
Wilber Judson, vice president, Texas 
Gulf Sulphur Co.; Frederick Laist, metal- 
lurgical manager, Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Co.; Wilfred Sykes, president, Inland 
Steel Co.. 

American Society of Mechanical En 
gineers; R. M. Gates, president, Air Pre- 
heater Co., executive committee repre- 
sentative; H. V. Coes, industrial depart- 
ment, Ford, Bascon & Davis Inc.; K. H 
Condit, dean of engineering, Princeton 
University; J. W. Parker, vice president 
and chief engineer, Detroit Edison Co.; 
W. R. Webster, chairman of boarded, 
Bridgeport Brass Co. 

American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers: H. H. Barnes Jr., General Elec- 
tric Co., executive committee representa 
tive: C. A. Adams, E. G. Budd Mfg. Co.; 
Cc. B. Jolliffe, Radio Corp. of America 
R. L. Jones, Bell Telephone Laboratories; 
Phillips Sporn, vice president in Charge 
of engineering, American Gas & Electric 
Service Corp. 

Society of Automotive Engineers: C. L 
McCuen, vice president and chief en- 
gineer, General Motors Corp., executive 
committee representative; Rex B. Beisel, 
chief engineer, Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft 
Corp.; C. E. Frudden, Allis Chalmers 
Mfg. Co.; Arthur Nutt, vice president, 
Wright Aeronautical Corp.; James C 
Zeder, chief engineer, Chrysler Corp. 

American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers: F. W. Willard, president, Nas- 
sau Smelting & Refining Co., executive 
committee representative; Webster Jones, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology; R. L. 
Murray, vice president, Hooker Electro- 
chemical Co.; A. J. Weith, manager of 
research, Bakelite Corp.; R. E. Wilson, 
president, Pan American Petroleum 
Transport Co. 

Serving as officers of the Defense 
Board are Robert E. McConnell, OPM 
Consultant, chairman; Dr. Harry Rogers 
president cf Brooklyn Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, vice chairman; and Dr. A. B. Par- 
sons, secretary of the American Institut 
of Mining and Metallurgical Enginee:s, 
secretary 















Canada Cuts Container Plate Tin 


Content 10%; Steel Orders Indexed 


TORONTO, ONT. 
@ EXTENDING Canada’s wartime 
conservation program, Dominion 
canners have been instructed to use 
containers with reduced tin content 
wherever possible. Ten per cent re- 
duction in the tin coating of con- 
tainers for most foods has been de- 
clared feasible. 

Standard plate, however, is to be 
continued for canning certain fruits, 
vegetables, specialties, juices, fish 
products, meats and meat products. 
Maximum use of substitutes has like- 
wise been ordered, to further con- 
serve essential war materials. 

Use of rolled steel plate for manu- 
facture of cigarette containers has 
been prohibited as another step in 
metals conservation. 

Order was issued recently by F. B. 
Kilbourn, steel controller, setting up 
a system whereby consumption of 
steel in Canada will be indexed, that 
distribution may be guided into the 
requisite channels. It is imperative 
he declared, that accurate informa- 
tion be provided to make possible 
prior imports of those items most 
urgently required to meet shortages. 


Form Must Accompany Orders 


Steel producers are directed to se- 
cure from their customers, with 
each purchase order for any steel as 
defined in the official schedule, a 
complete statement on form SC- 
1000. No order is to be accepted 
henceforth unless it is duly cov- 
ered by the form, nor shipments 
made on any unfilled order not so 
covered before Oct. 15. 

Shipbuilding contracts placed in 
the past month by the Department 
of Munitions and Supply have com- 
prised a large part of total war 
awards. Total for war and merchant 
vessels in the period was more than 
$61,000,000. 

Contracts for war supplies placed 
in the week ended Sept. 16 totaled 
3157, with combined value $40,859,- 
042. United States companies re- 
ceived awards totaling $457,774. 
West Coast Shipbuilding Co., Van- 
couver, B. C., received ship con- 
struction contracts aggregating $19,- 
937,200; Sorel Industries Ltd., Sorel, 
Que., $7,128,000 for heavy artillery 
guns; and Otis Fensom Elevator 
Co., Hamilton, Ont., $3,792,000 for 
munitions. Other awards: 


Shipbuilding: West Coast Shipbuilding 
Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., $19,537,200; 
Peterborough Canoe Co. Ltd., Peterbor- 
ough, Ont., $35,364. 


Dockyard supplies: National Electric 
Refrigerator Co, Ltd., Montmagny, Que., 
$82,770; Joliette Steel Co. Ltd., Joliette, 
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Que., $12,046: Page-Hersey Tubes Ltd., 
Toronto, $20,520. 


Land transport: International Har- 
vester Co. Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., $641,891; 
General Motors Products of Canada Ltd., 
Oshawa, Ont., $28,849; Federal Equip- 
ment Co. Ltd., Chatham, Ont., $5470; 
Chrysler Corp. Ltd., Windsor, Ont., $25,- 
277; Ford Motor Co. of Canada Ltd., 
Windsor, $12,553. 


Aircraft: Overseas Requisition, London, 
England, $63,504; Canadian Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft Ltd., Longueuil, Que., 
$9477; Fairchild Aircraft Ltd., Longueuil, 
$9766; Aviation Electric Ltd., Montreal, 
Que., $19,893; Noorduyn Aviation Ltd., 
Montreal, $5579; Ottawa Car & Aircraft 
Ltd., Ottawa, $9028; Link Mfg. Co. Ltd., 
Gananoque, Ont., $635,701; Fleet Aircraft 
Ltd., Ft. Erie, Ont., $12,768; Chadwick- 
Carroll Brass & Fixtures Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont., $9280; Macdonald Bros. Aircraft 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., $7059. 


Instruments: Canadian Pratt & Whit- 
ney Aircraft Ltd., Longueuil, $6941; In- 
struments Ltd., Ottawa, $33,523; Ontario 
Hughes-Owens Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $280,012; 
Research Enterprises Ltd., Toronto, $14,- 
400. 


Electrical equipment: Overseas Requisi- 
tion, London, England, $12,000; Northern 
Electric Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $10,518. 


Machinery: Canadian Ingersoll-Rand 
Ltd., Montreal, $29,243; Mussens Ltd., 
Montreal, $11,066; International MHar- 
vester Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $55,187. 


Tools: F. Bacon Co. Ltd., Montreal, $33,- 
550; Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co. Ltd., 
Ottawa, $5201; Dominion Twist Drill 
Ltd., Walkerville, Ont., $5473. 

Ordnance: Gauthier & Julien, Portneuf 
Station, Que., $33,000; Dominion Engineer- 
ing Works Ltd., Montreal, $218,000; Sorel 
Industries Ltd., Sorel, Que., $7,128,000; 
Canadian Locomotive Co. Ltd., Kingston, 
Ont., $217,728. 

Munitions: Overseas Requisition, Lon- 
don, England, $50,215; Canadian In- 
dustries Ltd., Montreal, $12,135; Defence 
Industries Ltd., Montreal, $48,157; Do- 
minion Arsenals Ltd., Ottawa, $275,360; 
Frost & Wood Ltd., Smiths Falls, Ont., 
$9765; Modern Moulding Metal Products, 
Toronto, $35,381; Otis Fensom Elevator 
Co. Ltd., Hamilton, $3,792,000. 


Structural steel: Dominion Bridge Co. 
Ltd., Lachine, Que., $100,800; Central 
Bridge Co. Ltd., Trenton, Ont., $71,069. 


Miscellaneous: yalt Malleable’ Iron 
Works Ltd., Galt, Ont., $22,499; Beatty 
Bros. Ltd., Fergus, Ont., $12,584; Safety 
Supply Co. Ltd., Toronto, $15,000; 
Stevens Chemical Products, Toronto, $13,- 
500; General Steel Wares Ltd., Ottawa, 
$5545; Metal Craft Co., Grimsby, Ont., 
$19,196; Walter Kidde Co. Ltd., Montreal, 
$86,344; Page Equipment & Construction 
Co., Three Rivers, $7295; Renfrew Elec- 
tric & Refrigerator Co., Renfrew, Ont., 
$9900; Kraft Containers Ltd., Hamilton, 
$5257. 


War construction projects: Carter- 
Halls-Aldinger Co. Ltd., Toronto, $2,290,- 
000; Johnson Bros. Construction Co., 
Brantford, Ont., $79,480; W. C. Brennan 
Contracting Co. Ltd., Hamilton, $63,160; 
Hill-Clark-Francis Ltd., New Liskeard, 
Ont., $114,130; M. F. Schurman Co., 
Charlottetown, P. E. I., $78,180; F. W. 


Flett, Cardston, Alta., $71,395; Russell 
Construction Co. Ltd., Toronto, $936,000; 
Fundy Construction Co., Halifax, N. S., 
$150,000; Waterman-Waterbury Mfg. Co. 
Ltd., Regina, Sask., $500,000; Couture & 
Toupin, Winnipeg, $64,000; Tomlinson 
Construction Co. Ltd., Toronto, $613,000; 
M. A. Condon & Son, Kentville, N. S., 
$416,000; Carter-Halls-Aldinger Co. Ltd., 
Vancouver, addition to Canadian Wright 
& British Engines Ltd., Vancouver, $190,- 
000; Milne & Nicholls, Toronto, addition 
to Research Enterprises Ltd., Leaside, 
Ont., $480,000. 


Brookings Finds Price 
Control Bill Inadequate 


@ Twenty-one per cent rise in 
wholesale prices during the past 
two years is ascribed chiefly to in- 
creases in the prices of agricultural 
products and to higher hourly 
wages in a_ study released last 
week by the Brookings Institution, 
Washington. 

Agricultural price rises, the 
study .found, have been due pri- 
marily to government policy, and 
not conditions of supply and de- 
mand. Effect of these policies is 
cumulative, and already is result- 
ing in an upward spiral of costs 
and prices with disastrous effects 
on large segments of the popu- 
lation. 

The agricultural price rise of 
about one-third in the year ended 
June 30 is contrasted with the rela- 
tively small advances in other im- 
portant commodities, such as met- 
als and metal products which lie 
at the center of defense demands. 


Manufacturing corporations have 
not “profiteered” during the defense 
period; they have not advanced 
prices as compared with the cost 
of raw materials and labor. Whole- 
sale prices of manufactured goods 
have advanced only about three- 
fourths as much as hourly wage 
rates and less than half as much 
as raw material costs. 


“The official price control bill 

now before Congress,” the study 
continues, “is not focused on the 
primary factors in price advances, 
but on control in subsequent stages, 
and therefore can have only a lim- 
ited effect. All the price adminis- 
trator can do is to try to prevent 
the rises in manufacturing and dis- 
tributing prices from being exces- 
sive. He is faced with the impos- 
sible task of restraining prices 
throughout the economy, although 
primary elements of costs are not 
only uncontrolled, but are actually 
being pushed upward.” 
@ Service medals were recently 
awarded 63 veteran employes of the 
Joliet, Ill., plants of American Steel 
& Wire Co., subsidiary of United 
States Steel Corp., at a dinner in 
their honor in Joliet. Length of 
service ranged from 25 to 50 years, 
and represented a combined total of 
1995 years. 
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@ With 11,000 tons of the 27,000-ton structural steel {framework for the windowless bomber as- 


sembly plant in Fort Worth in place and a po:tion of the 4000-foot long assembly shop un- 
der roof, work was started last week on the shatter-proof side walls. (See illustration below). 
The same plans are used in the plant's “double” at Tulsa 


73,000 Tons of Steel, 406 Carloads of Glass Fiber in 


Two Shatter-Proof, Bomber Assembly Plants 


@ A new type of shatter-proof, non- 
combustible side wall and _ roof 
construction combining three types 
of glass fiber and _ prefabricated 
steel panels is being used to insure 
insulation and acoustical control 
for working efficiency in the twin 
4000-foot long army bomber assem- 
bly plants being erected at Fort 
Worth, Tex., and Tulsa, Okla. 
Engineers of the Austin Co., 
Cleveland, who’ designed both 
plants, evolved the combination 
which utilizes products developed 
by Truscon Steel Co. Youngstown, 
O., and Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corp., Newark, O., in an entirely 
new approach to the task of insul- 
ating vast factory areas for econ- 
omical year-round air conditioning. 
With a total of 406 carloads of 
fiberglas required for these jobs— 
203 carloads for each plant—they 
will probably contain more glass 
in their windowless steel side walls 
and roof than the largest daylight 
factories ever built. By _ blanket- 
ing all interiors with several lay- 
ers of these materials, which are 
calculated to eliminate or control 
all condensation and to reduce heat 
transference to a _ practical mini- 
mum, the cooling load has been 
substantially reduced. 


Task for Steel Fabricators 


The plants are so large, however, 
that each requires 7000 tons of re- 
frigeration, enough to _ operate 
more than a quarter million large 
household refrigerators — which is 
more cooling than that installed for 
all the central air conditioning sys- 
tems at Rockefeller Center. 

Notable for their size alone, these 
bomber plants serve to indicate the 
scope of the factory building pro- 
gram now under way from coast 
to coast to meet demands of the 
national defense. 

Each will be large enough “to 
accommodate 33 _ super-theaters, 
with stages and a seating capacity 
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Blackout buildings 4000 feet long 
encased in metal . . . Window- 
less, but using more glass than 
largest daylight factories .. . 
Unique construction 


of more than 213,000 persons on one 
floor.” 

Both plants are being built for 
the War Department under direc- 
tion of the United States Corps of 
Engineers. 

The 27,000 tons of structural steel 


required for each plant was more 
than any single steel mill or fabri- 
cating shop could deliver in the 
limited time allowed. Bethlehem 
Steel was able to meet the re- 
quired schedule on steel for Fort 
Worth, however, by distributing 
this work among seven of its plants 
at different locations. Several com- 
panies have co-operated in produc- 
tion of the steel for Tulsa, which is 
being fabricated under a contract 
with the Midland Structural Steel 
Co., Chicago, in 17 shops through- 
out the Mississippi Valley and the 
Southwest. 

Because all of the 171 200-foot 





@ Sixty-five-foot shatter-proof insulated wall of steel and fiberglas erected with 
aid of tubular metal scaffolding. This view shows a small portion of a 4000-foot 
long windowless wall, with cellular steel channel sections forming the interior 
wall already in place in the upper section and on the right. Fiberglas board 
which provides exterior insulation is shown in the center of this wall area 











@ White glass wool will blanket roofs and walls at bomber assembly plants. 
Runner channels, which are welded to steel purlins, 33 inches on centers, sup- 
port the %-inch ribbed expanded metal lath on which is spread a thin light 
reflecting mat of fiberglas. and a 3-inch blanket of white fiberglas for sound 
absorption and insulation. This in turn is covered by a metal deck, sections of 
which serve as temporary working platform. Fiberglas insulating board and sev- 
eral layers of special roofing materials are applied over this. Construction of side 
walls is similar, except that outer covering consists of ribbed steel sheets, painted 


trusses required for the main aisle 
of each plant are 25 feet deep and 
an equal number of 120-foot trusses 
for the side aisle, 16 feet deep—all 
too high for shipment of any com- 
pleted segments by rail—they are 
being assembled entirely on the 
site. While most of these spans 
weigh 40 tons and 25 tons and can 
be assembled on the ground and 
raised into place in one piece, 115- 
ton jack trusses of 200-foot span 





are being assembled in place with 
the aid of heavy falsework. 

Only one 200-foot hangar door 
opening has been provided in each 
plant, that being at the end of the 
assembly line. These doors, and 
eight 200-foot doors in the nearby 
Hangar building, will be of the 
Truscon vertical lift type, installed 
in units of 100 feet wide to oper- 
ate independently of each other. 
Four 150-foot single unit doors of 


@ Assembling leaf of huge vertical lift type steel hangar door for the army bomber 

plants. Eighteen 200-foot doors which will be installed in units 100 feet wide, and 

four 150-foot single unit doors of this type will be required for the two bomber 
assembly plants being erected at Fort Worth and Tulsa 


the same type will be used in the 
paint shop. All will be 40 feet high 
and insulated in a manner com- 
parable with the side walls. 


The assembly buildings and a 
majority of the auxiliary struc- 
tures at each plant have an overall 
height of 65 feet. A 13-inch cur- 
tain wall of face brick and acous- 
tic block, which is being specially 
reinforced with trussed rods_ to 
make it shatter-proof, rises to a 
height of 12 feet around the base 
of all buildings. The special insul- 
ated metal wall extends from that 
point to the roof. Fiberglas in- 
sulation board continues right 
down to the base of all walls 
through the masonry in order to 
insure absolute control of conden- 
sation. Even the bolts used to 
anchor the upper walls to steel 
girts are being insulated to pre- 
vent any continuous steel contact 
between exterior and interior. 

By blanketing the interior walls of 
each structure with white fiberglas, 
the engineers have not only pro- 
vided for insulation and absorption 
of between 60 and 75 per cent of 
all factory and office noises, but 
have also obtained a light-reflecting 
surface “which will maintain bright- 
ness at a high level.” Each assem- 
bly building will have 17,000 two- 
tube 200-watt rectified (RF) fluor- 
escent units recently developed by 
General Electric Co. for high bays, 
to provide at least 35 foot-candles 
at the working plane in continuous 
service. A white cement floor will 
enhance the general lighting effi- 
ciency by reflectiug light up on the 
underside of parts and planes on 
the assembly lines. 

Each plant has been designed 
with two mezzanine levels along- 
side the assembly line. Nothing 
will obstruct the free operation of 
the interconnecting monorail sys- 
tems which will serve the entire 
area of each assembly building. 
They will be capable of carrying 
a fully assembled 4-engine bomber 
the entire length of the 4000-foot 
assembly aisle where 40-foot clear- 
ance has been maintained, or trans- 
ferring other overhead loads up to 
20 tons between any two points in 
the 1,294,000-square-foot building 
area. 

Bombers will progress through 
the final stages of assembly on 
parallel conveyors extending nearly 
2000 feet through the assembly 
aisles, every portion of which will 
be served by a network of power 
lines in some ten miles of under- 
floor service duct. 

Over and above the 27,000 tons of 
structural steel there will be ap- 
proximately 4460 tons of sheet 
steel in the sidewalls and roof, 1000 
tons in the doors, also 4000 
tons of reinforcing steel in floors 
and foundation, or more than 73,- 
000 tons for the two plants. 
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Mountain Town Turns Out with Two 


Bands When Furnace Is Relighted 


RIDDLESBURG, PA. 
@ RELIGHI‘ING of the Riddlesburg 
Coal & Iron Co.’s blast furnace here 
Sept. 27 brings to this tiny mountain 
town of several hundred inhabitants 
its first industrial payroll since 
1937. 

The stack, formerly the Colonial 
blast furnace, was leased, with sup- 
porting coke ovens and coal mines, 
by the Riddlesburg company from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
Property has been completely re- 
habilitated and coal mines and coke 
ovens have been operating for some 
weeks past. 

The furnace will produce about 
6000 tons of No. 2 foundry iron 
monthly, which probably will be 
shipped to the Burlington, N. J., 
cast iron pipe foundry of the United 
States Pipe & Foundry Co., of 
which the Riddlesburg company is 
a wholly owned subsidiary. 

When the furnace, mines and 
coke ovens were closed in 1937, 
skilled blast furnace men and others 
left to obtain employment at other 
stacks. Most were back, however, 
to witness the relighting. Residents 


for miles around turned out, with 


two bands, to welcome a seven-cal 


special train from Philadelphia 


carrying officials and guests to the 


reopening ceremonies. 

Furnace currently is operating on 
lake ore, but melting of West Vir- 
ginia ore later is being considered. 

The blast furnace, coal mines, and 
coke ovens will supply employment 
to approximately 325. Primary pur 
pose of United States Pipe & Found 
ry Co. in initiating the project was 
to insure a dependable supply of pig 
iron for its Burlington foundry. 

Officers of the Riddlesburg com 
pany are: N. F. S. Russell, chair 
man of the board; Thomas W. Ken 
nedy, manager; Frank J. Kennedy, 
superintendent; Don H. Tyson, sec- 
retary and treasurer; J. K. Hiltner, 
traffic manager. 


Baldwin Works Trains 
1000 Machine Operators 
@ More than 1000 skilled machine 


tool operators have been trained in 
the school-shop of Baldwin Locomo- 





At Riddlesburg Relighting Ceremony 





@ Front row, left to right: D. B. Stokes, vice president, United States Pipe & Foun- 
dry Co.; Mrs. D. B. Stokes; N. F. S. Russell, president, Pipe & Foundry; Mrs. N. F. S. 
Russell; T. W. Kennedy, manager, Riddlesburg Coal & Iron Co.; D. P. Hopkins, vice 
president, Pipe & Foundry: Mrs. D. H. Tyson; Frank J. Kennedy, superintendent. 


Riddlesburg. 


Back row, left to right: W. T. C. Carpenter, vice president, Pipe & Foundry: George 
W. Cobb and F. S. Gordon, directors, Pipe & Foundry; Mrs. D. P. Hopkins; H. Vinton 
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Overholt, director and D. H. Tyson, secretary, treasurer, Pipe & Foundry 









tive Works, Philadelphia, in less 
than a year, it was reported last 
week. Given specialized instruction 
and training in operation of one type 
of machine, these men are working 
on tanks, antiaircraft gun mounts 
and gun barrels, and railway gun 
mounts. 

Introduced in mid-October last 
year, the school-shop was so suc: 
cessful that by November it was op- 
erated on a 3-shift, 24-hours per day 
basis. Later arrangements were 
made for “pre-employment” instruc 
tion to be given in schools of Phila 
delphia and its environs through 
state employment offices. 

After a period of preliminary in 
struction, the trainees receive an in 
tensive course at the Baldwin school 
shop. They are immediately put 
to work in the plant as helpers, and 
eventually become full-fledged op- 
erators of various machines. 


Cleveland Cap Screw Co. 
Observes 25th Birthday 


@ Cleveland Cap Screw Co., 2917 
East Seventy-ninth street, Cleve- 
land, observed the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of its founding Sept. 29 
with a dinner dance for office em 
ployes, foremen and other em- 
ployes. At the celebration, Joseph 
W. Fribley, president, announced 
an expansion program to cost ap 
proximately $250,000, including a 
new building of $73,000, and new 
equipment. A similar program was 
completed in October, 1939. 

Mr. Fribley and Charles M. Prel), 
treasurer, organized the F-P Screw 
Co. in 1916, and in 1921 changed the 
corporate name to Cleveland Cap 
Screw Co. From a modest begin- 
ning in rented space, with only a 
few employes, the company has 
grown to well known importance, 
occupying its own modern offices 
and factory and employing 300. 


Home Building Seen as 
Post-War Stimulant 


National campaign to keep the 
public informed of trends and im- 
provements in housing develop- 
ment was announced last week by 
Revere Copper & Brass Inc., New 
York, through C. Donald Dallas, 
president. Mr. Dallas believes wide- 
spread residential construction will 
be one of the most important fac- 
tors in offsetting unemployment 
and industrial slack after the war. 

“Involved as we are in the pres- 
ent emergency, we still have to 
think about the world of tomor- 
row,” said Mr. Dallas. “Revere is 
going to conduct this campaign na- 
tionally by means of advertising 
and free booklets embodying what 
leading authorities in the field have 
to say about ‘better living’ in the 
future.” 
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@ AMONG the trial balloons sent up from 
Washington in recent weeks two stand out 
as important. 

The first was Secretary Morgenthau’s 
suggestion that all profits in excess of 6 per 
cent on invested capital be taxed 100 per 
cent during the period of emergency. 

The second was President Roosevelt’s 
proposal that the social security system be 
extended to cover millions of domestic and 
farm workers and that the present deduc- 
tions from employes and employers be in- 
creased sharply. 

No one can argue with some of the rea- 
sons advanced for these proposals. The 
secretary of the treasury is on sound ground 
when he says that excessive profits from 
the defense program should be curbed. The 
President is talking sense when he says 
that purchasing power should be restrained 
to hold inflationary tendencies in check. 

Unfortunately, these motives are not as 
pure as they seem. The elements of danger 
in both proposals are so numerous and so 
weighted with far-reaching adverse impli- 
cations that they should be considered 
carefully from every angle before they are 
adopted. 


The idea of taxing profits in excess of 
6 per cent at the rate of 100 per cent for 
a year or two might not prove disastrous 
in itself. Everybody knows that it is de- 
sirable to pay as much as possible of the 
cost of war now and to reduce to the mini- 
mum the deferred payments for future gen- 
erations. 

But, taken in conjunction with other pol- 
icies of the present government adminis- 


Sinister War-Time “Reforms” 





tration, Mr. Morgenthau’s proposal does 
not look much like a revenue-producing 
scheme. It looks more like another puni- 
tive move against private enterprise. 

If the New Deal government had been 
fair to private enterprise since 1933, the 
limit of 6 per cent on profits could be 
looked upon without suspicion. However, 
in the light of the repeated assaults upon 
private enterprise during nine years, it 
must be construed as another raid. 

This is particularly true in view of the 
fact that our present tax structure already 
is more vicious in its punitive effect upon 
business than are the tax systems of Great 
Britain and Canada—nations which are ac- 
tually at war. 


A similar charge of insincerity can be 
voiced against the President’s proposal. 
Social security in itself is commendable. 
To extend it would be desirable, if we could 
believe that the real objectives are to ex- 
tend its benefits and to check inflation. 

But here again we are assailed by doubts 
—doubts very similar to those which sur- 
round Mr. Morgenthau’s idea. 

The Roosevelt plan would put every gain- 
ful worker in a position to live off of gov- 
ernment checks during part of his life. The 
Morgenthau plan would put numerous com- 
panies out of business or place them on 
what would amount to government relief. 

Do we wish to rush “whole hog” toward 
a totalitarian state? 

These proposals, unless carefully safe- 
guarded, would hasten our march to that 
unhappy end. 
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Reeords Moderate Gain 


@ ACTIVITY in the iron, steel and metalworking in- 
dustries improved moderately during September. 
STEEL’S weekly index averaged 121.1 last month, a 
gain of 3 points over the August figure of 118.1. The 
comparatively low level recorded by the index during 
August and September is accounted for principally by 
the seasonally reduced volume of automobile produc- 
tion. In September last year the index averaged 113.5, 
while the peak this year was 138.7 recorded during 
June. 

For the week ended Sept. 27 the index climbed 4.6 
points to 127.5, reflecting an increase in electric power 


September Index Average 


automobile 


consumption, 
freight traffic. 

A recent survey completed by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers indicates some three million 
persons now employed in non-defense jobs face partial 
or total unemployment in the course of the next 6 
months. This would mean one-fourth of the 12.5 
million employed in manufacturing industries would 
be in need of work. 

Price Administrator Henderson recently warned 
that the American people will have ‘to pull in their 
belts’”’ because industry is beginning to throw the full 


production and revenue 
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Aug. 30....... 118.2 103.5 sept. 121.1 1135 98.0 72.5 968 86.7 69.7 56.9 68.0 46.5 64.3 33.7 
~_ wee ore aoe sie: Ot 1276 1149 886 981 948 77.0 564 631 484 59.2 78.8 
Sept. 20....... 1229 1244 Nov. 1295 1162 95.9 84.1 106.4 881 5349 528 475 544 71.6 
Beet 97... 6:5 127.5 122.8 Dec. 126.3 118.9 95.1 74.7 107.6 88.2 58.9 54.0 46.2 51.3 643 
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THE BUSINESS TREND—Continued 








weight of its productive capacity into the battle of 
democracy, with the squeeze of priorities a conse- 
quent reaction, especially on non-defense lines. Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen, director general of OPM, predicts 
that a lower standard of living and longer working 
hours are just ahead for this country under the na- 
tional rearmament program. 

Defense goods and exports are now taking about 
20 per cent of the total output of processed goods, 
compared wiih 11 per cent a year ago. It is estimated 





Where Business Stands 
Monthly Averages, 1940 = 100 


Aug., July Aug., 

1941 1941 1940 
Steel Ingot Output ........... 123.: 120.4 109.0 
sy Bo A | rr 120.5 120.0 106.6 
Building Construction ........ 227.8 173.0 124.3 
og re 42.1 119.9 23.0 
Freight Movement ........... 128.4 122.9 106.4 
Wholesale Prices ............ 115.3 112.6 98.6 





that a year from now the proportion of output repre- 
cented by defense goods and exports may well be 
nearly one-third of the total industrial production. 

Consumer purchasing power is still expanding. Na- 
tional income this year is €xpected to reach $85 to $90 
billion, against $76 billion last year. Rising volume 
of purchasing power in the face of diminishing sup- 
plies of numerous consumer goods is exerting consid- 
erable pressure on the commodity price level. The 
extent to which increased taxes and purchases of de- 
fense saving bonds will offset this condition remains 
to be seen. 

During the latest week revenue freight carloadings 
advanced to the highest level this year, totaling 
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919,510 cars. [Electric power consumption recovered 
some of the ground lost in the preceding week al- 
though it remained below the peak recorded to date 
this year. Automobile production moved upward sea- 
sonally to 78,535 units during the week ended Sept. 27, 
but so far has failed to match the week-by-week 1941 
new model output recorded this time a year ago. 

Steelmaking operations held steady at 96 per cent 
during the week of Sept. 27, compared with 93 per 
cent recorded in the same 1940 period. Despite fall- 
ing off in new bookings during September, steel pro- 
ducing interests report little headway has been made 
against the large order backlogs accumulated in the 
preceding months. 


The Barometer of Business 


Industrial Indicators 


Aug., 1941 
Pig iron output (daily av- 


erage, tons) 154,243 153,749 136,595 


Iron and steel scrap con- 


sumpticn (tons) 4,518,000 4,415,000 


Foundry equipment new 


order index ‘ 312.9 358.1 165.4 


Finished steel shipments 


(Net tons) 1,753,665 1,666,667 1,455,604 
Ingot output (average 
weekly; net tons) 1,580,351 1,543,367 1,396,475 


Dodge bldg. awards in 37 
States ($ Valuation) 


Automobile output ‘ 164,792 468,767 89,866 
Coal output, tons 45,650,000 43,300,000 39,010,0C0 
Business failures; number 954 908 1,128 


Business failures; liabilities $11,134,000 $13,422,000 $12,997,000 


Nat’l Ind. Conf. board (25 
industries, factory):? 


Av. wkly. hrs. per worker 41.0 41.7 38.1 
Av. weekly earnings $33.70 $34.26 $28.16 
Cement production, bbls. 16,000,000 15,222,000 12,290,000 
Cotton ccnsumption bales 874,113 928,943 654,503 
Car loadings (weekly av.) 897,848 859,298 743,670 


tJuly, June and July respectively. 


Foreign Trade 


July, 1941 Aug., 1940 


3,968,000 
Gear Sales Index 276 298 19] 


$760,233,000 $577,392.000 $414,941.000 


Financial Indicators 


Aug., 1941 July, 1941 Aug., 1840 


30 Industrial Stocks}... .. 126.67 127 3t 125.32 
Wy Sane OCS GS oo eee, 30.19 29.60 26.83 
15 Utilitiest 18.50 18.48 9299 


Bank clearings 


(000 omitted)... $30,063,451 $31,584,855 $23,361,074 


Commercial paper rate 


5 is ee 
» — %& »— 5% > ka 


(N. Y., per cent) M4 


*Com’l. loans (000 omitted) $10,603,000 $10,572,C00 $8,509,000 
Federal Reserve ratio (per 


Ee as wee oo ; 91.0 91.0 89.3 


lions of doilars) ....... $50,923 $49,513 $43,909 
Railroad earnings $106,312,000 $93,269,000 $57,725,000 


Stock sales, New York stock 


7,516,050 


exchange 10,874,650 17,872,807 
Bond sales, par value+ 
fom) err ae $189.2 $149.6 $98.1 


+July, June and July respectively. 
*Leading member banks Federal Reserve System. 
iDow-Jones averages. 


Commodity Prices 


Aug., 1941 July, 1941 Aug., 1949 











STEEL’S composite average 
July,1941 June, 1941 = July, 1940 of 25 iron & steel prices $38.15 $38.15 $37.70 


Exports $358,649,000 $329,737,000 $316,696,000 U. S. Bureau of Labor’s 


Imports . be ak $277,847,000 $279,536,000 $232,393,000 index gate bw seh, e BS 8 90.3 88.8 77.4 
Gold exports .... ; . $13,000 $7,000 $8,000 Wheat, cash (bushel).... $0.735 $1.04 $1.14 
Gold imports $37,055,000 $30,719,000 $519,983,000 Coin, cash (bushel)... $0.648 $0.86 $0.845 
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Steel Ingot Operations STEEL INGOT ‘OPERATIONS 
100 aH COMPLED BY STE BR : — 100 
(Per Cent) — rT eee en a —_—_ 
> Ea ——EE * . ——}_____-+ + 90 
Weekended 1941 1940 1989 = 193 90 wr’ | py 7 8 \~ 
Sept. 27.... 96.0 93.0 84.0 47.0 > 80fF ~~ —_}—_+—4——_  #*_\-_ + 1-4 =. 80 2 
Sept. 20.... 96.0 93.0 79.5 48.0 5 . 4 = 
Sept. 13.... 96.5 93.0 74.0 46.0 Oe a SS ee ee ee Soh nnd “By 
Sept. 6.... 955 820 620 415 a | ~ _— - 
Aug. 30.... 965 915 640 445 3S 60 | | J eee Oa 
Aug. 23.... 96.0 905 635 435 oe | 1940 | ee oa 
Aug. 16.... 955 900 635 415 © 50 ae Se SS | 159 OC 
Aug. 9.... 96.0 905 62.0 40.0 = | | | p = 
Aug. 2.... 975 90.5 60.0 40.0 ‘opt COP OEE 2s oe eve! er) : 
July 26.... 96.0 89.5 60.0 37.0 Hy 40-— | | l | 140 & 
July 19.... 950 880 565 36.0 & «a | cr 
July 12.... 95.0 88.0 50.5 320 ui 30 ar OS iar ay a ae amen i me ea 
July 5.... 92.0 750 420 240 y Pte * bee Dial 
June 28.... 995 89.0 54.0 28.0 20 — tt {=~ en en ee 
June 21.... 99.0 88.0 545 28.0 | sTeee 1932 ae atin sail le 
June 14.... 99.0 860 525 27.0 acre) epee Coenen Gaeeee Den a ae ae 1¢) 
June 7.... 990 815 535 25.5 | | 
ee | iH Ltt Bata | 
CrIAN. | FEB MART APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. | SEPT.| OCT. | NOV. | DEC. . 
a | oe ae i eg | iM CRS PERS ORES! AL EEE RO Ee 
1400 FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS | 1400 Freight Car Loadings 
COMPILED BY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS | | 
| 300 (1000 Cars) 
| | . a eo ooo 
600 | | | Week ended 1941 1940 1939 1938 
1200 | ! a 1200 Sept. 27 920 822 835 698 
lem, ans | ‘ w Sept. 20 908 813 815 676 
21100 cer a eae Tee | oo 00S Sept. 13 914 804 806 660 
& — ee 1 4 ua O Sept. 6...... 798 695 667 569 
O1000 - =e — 7 = T—— 1000 u Aug. 30 912 769 722 648 
Mm adeons | ftecetee” 11929 | oe Aug. 23...... 900 761 689 621 
3900 }+— + —— s+ 900 w= Aug. 16... 890 743 674 598 
y 8 fa) Aug. 9...... 879 727 665 590 
QO e ane: es | od : bt Se 
z 800 vy . T T ' 800 & Aug. > eae eee 883 718 661 584 
<a : VA om *mmisce * 79) July 26...... 897 718 660 589 
2700 : ~ A - pps V —+——\! 700 5 . a. 899 730 656 581 
j-- — a “Vv V 1940 Las O Ne | - daly 12:..... CB 740 674 602 
= ee oT. ait temmmamee | ——— - ] ene ee 636 559 501 
F 600 aTNeS 7 i 600 July 5 
a s ee “\y \ UN June 28...... 909 752 666 589 
500 ile ta a T "4 ] 900 June 21...... 886 728 643 559 
STEEL 1932 | Ny ‘ June 14...... 863 712 638 556 
400 + 400 June 7 853 703 635 554 
otLu TOC a See ee ee ele brit 35 
JAN. | FE MAR. | APR.| MAY | JUNE} JULY | AUG. | SEPT.| OCT. NOV. DEC] 
TY ] T 
Auto Production AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 1400 
ESTIMATED BY WARO IS REPORTS 1300 
(1000 Units) iy | 
Week ended 1941 1940 1939 1938 | oe aT ” V Ht '200 
Sept. 27.... 785 96.0 628 25.4 rt aA pee 4 we 1100 
Sept. 20.... 60.6 78.8 54.0 20.4 ae ee 000 
Sept. 13.... 532 666 412 16.1 ae ¥ + ly 7 1000 
Sept. 6.... 329 39.7 269 17.5 ‘PN + <—J 900 Y 
Aug. 30.... 40.0 276 252 222 . | ee 800 
Aug. 23.... 455 237 175 18.7 } qs pr 
Aug. 16... 456 205 130 23.9 1+— / 4 +, +7100 8 
ime. 0.... 45 126 29 #188 ‘ : . be 
—_ 3... 22 1A 23D «148 AN a 4 -_ 600 & 
July 26.... 1056 348 406 30.4 | ienicill | Sad 500 2 
July 19.... 1099 530 474 32.1 a y | J . = 
Jwiy 12.... 11438 65.2 61.6 42.0 K > ca © 400 
July 5.... 965 520 428 25.4 4. ie Zz | ot 
June 28.... 127.9 876 70.7 409 i ae £7 ¥aj 900 | 
June 21.... 1336 90.1 81.1 40.9 — FE a eS # 200 
June 14.... 134.7 936 783 41.8 | 1940 ME, ct 
June 7.... 1336 95.6 65.3 40.2 100 ek eee a —'00 | 
OMe | Lj) oe Sh Se a ae Littiiiii¢ } 
JAN. | FEB.| MAR. | APR.| MAY TUNE JULY “AUG. SEPT. OCT. NOV. | DEC. | 
Pera tar bins EE ee erry errr 3450 Electric Power Output 
3350 3350 (Million KWH) 
3300 ememas et 3300 Week ended 1941 1940 1939 1938 
& 3250 7m 7S 3250 Sept. 27 3,233 2,816 2,559 2,208 
.— or eee, fT Sept. 20 3,232 2,769 2,538 2,211 
x 3150 sis agi Vv 3150 Sept. 13 3,281 2,773 2,532 2,279 
~- 3100 T * 3100 | Sept. 6. 3,096 2,592 2,376 2,110 
& 3050 Y ied 8 0 WW hesek Aug. 30...... 3,224 2,736 2,442 2,217 
~ 3000 ra Ta 1 3000 4 Aug. 23...... 2,193 2,714 2,434 2,202 
9 2950 1 7 y ~/—} 2950 3 Aug. 16...... 3,201 2,746 2,454 2,207 
% 2900} ai 7 f—} 2900 © Aug. 9...... 3,196 2,743 2,414 2,198 
45 7850 mw V 2850 4 Aug. 2...... 3,226 2,762 2,400 2,194 
200] ° 2800 ee eee 8,184 2,761 2,427 2,160 
2 77150 “G 2750 & July 19...... 3,163 2,681 2,295 2,085 
3 70 } 2700 2 a ae 3,141 2,652 2,403 2,154 
J 680}-f. es eer! 4 rae ee 2,870 2,425 2,145 1,937 
= 2600 ~ Z ‘ ’ 2600 = ——— 
255014. baa All | 2550 +New series: Includes additional gov- 
A: LN SF ‘] 2500 ernmental and power generation not pre- 
y a viously reported. 
2450 1940 sTE Art VS COMPILED BY EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE pone 0 
ofllii tit tt bhi Litt iiiitisita October 6, 1941 57 
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g@ AT THE outset, the distinction 
between powdered iron and sponge 
iron should be emphasized. Sponge 
iron is reduced direct from ore and 
may be in granular form or in large 
chunks, with varying degrees of 
purity. It has a variety of uses, 
such as melting stock, a synthetic 
wrought iron base, cement water- 
proofing material and the like, or it 
may be powdered and purified for 
use in the powdered metal products 
industry. 

In contrast, powdered iron may 
be produced mechanically from a 
blast-furnace reduced iron, or it may 
be reduced from various iron ox- 
ides such as mill scale or the “syn- 
thesized” oxides free from gangue 
or other impurities. The powdered 
metal products industry is _ practi- 
cally convinced that suitable iron 
powder, of, say, unvarying 99 per 
cent Fe content, cannot be made 
from ore and therefore must be pre- 
pared from scale, pig iron, scrap or 
other ferrous wastes. 


The Methods Tried 


Many processes for direct reduc- 
tion of iron ore to produce a sponge 
iron have been tried: 

The by-product coke oven type of 

furnace. 

The horizontal or inclined cylin- 
drical rotary kiln. 

The horizontal cvlindrical steel 
tube with internal transport 
screw. 

Various tvpes of 
ance furnaces. 

Rotarv hearth muffle furnaces in- 
cluding: a. Circular hearth, 
heated with fuel combusted in 
silicon carbide tubes; b. annular 
hearth, similarly heated: c. cir- 
cular hearth, heated with fuel 
burned above a silicon carbide 
tile-arch sprung over the 
hearth. (All three of these with 
carbonaceous solids or gases, or 
both, as reducing agents). 

These methods were aimed at pro- 
ducing a sponge iron and not a high- 
purity powdered iron. They go back 
at least 25 years to the days when 
about the only discovered value of 
iron powder was as a precipitant for 
copper from copper sulphate solu- 
tion in the treatment of oxide-sul- 
phide copper ores. All of the meth- 
ods listed showed some advantages 
and while often appearing practic- 
able in the laboratory state, eventu- 
ally were beset by such production 
difficulties as sticking in the reduc- 
tion chamber, incomplete reduction, 
etc. 

In recent years, several other 
methods have been proposed, some 
of them directed more specifically 
toward the iron powder market, as 
follows: 

1. Production of sponge iron in 
special horizontal furnaces with re- 
ducing atmospheres of cracked gas 
or hydrogen. Several plants are op- 
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- ... some notes on its produc- 
tion, use and future prospects 
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erating in the United States under 
this process and are producing pow- 
dered sponge iron from scale or ox- 
ides in quantities as high as 10,000 
pounds a day. 

2. A vertical externally heated re- 
tort through which preheated iron 
ore is showered and is reduced dur- 
ing its fall, to be collected at the 
base either in a melting furnace or 
other “suitable receptacle.” 

3. A vertical reduction tube, con- 
tents heated by electric induction, 
into which roasted iron ore is fed, 
being reduced as it descends the 
tube, by means of a reducing gas 
being forced upward through the 
descending ore. Resulting product 
is a sponge iron which can be pow- 
dered or not as desired. Proposals 
have been active on the West Coast 
for a plant of this type for some 
time, seeking to realize advantages 
of low-cost ore, natural gas and elec- 
tric power. 

4. Low-temperature reduction of 
ore in a pressure vessel by subject- 
ing preheated ore to pulsating surges 
of natural gas in a pressure vessel. 
Reduction temperature is said to be 
around 140 degrees Fahr. and gas 
pressures build up to a peak of 50 
pounds per square inch. A plant op- 
erating under this process has been 
designed for early operation in the 
East Texas district, producing re- 
duced iron in varying degrees of 
purity and fineness. 

5. Preparation of iron powder by 
the carbonyl process, involving pas- 
sage of CO gas over iron particles 
at 350 degrees Fahr. forming liquid 
iron carbonyl (Fe(CO)s), weighing 
12 pounds to the gallon, which can 
subsequently be separated by heat 
to pure iron and CO gas. Iron car- 
bonyl itself has been used as an 
anti-knock fluid for gasoline and for 
desulphurization of oils. 

6. Various electrolytic methods 
for production of iron powders of 
high purity, using principally fer- 
rous wastes (scrap, oxides, mill 
seale, etc.) as the starting material. 

7. Powder has been made experi- 
mentally by melting pig iron or 

From presentation made at conference 


on Powder metallurgy at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 








scrap in a cupola, pouring the hot 
metal into a bessemer converter and 
blowing the carbon down to the 
0.10-0.50 range. The converter then 
is tipped and after removal of slag, 
the metal blown against a rotating 
steel wheel in a shotting tank. Re- 
sulting products are small, porous 
disks, the larger of which can be 
crushed in an impact hammer mill. 
Surfaces of the solidified iron are 
oxidized and the interior of pellets, 
disks, etc., is lower in carbon con- 
tent than the melt. A deoxidizing 
anneal gives some decarburization 
and yields a powder of surface struc- 
ture claimed to be ideal for com- 
pressing and sintering. 

Proponents of the low-temperature 
or direct reduction of iron ore to 
sponge iron have had their eyes on 
the “tonnage” market of competi- 
tion with blast furnace metal. Thus, 
the East Texas chamber of com- 
merce comments on method No. 3 
as follows: 

“Tron can be made from East Tex- 
as ore much cheaper by (this) proc- 
ess than by the blast furnace proc- 
ess and probably for a fuel cost of 
about one-fourth and a plant invest- 
ment of about one-eighth compared 
with the blast furnace method now 
in use.” 

In the field of high-purity iron 
powder, as stated previously, users 
have come to the general recogni- 
tion that the best product for their 
use is that prepared from ‘“syn- 
thetic” oxides or mill scale; or di- 
rect from metals such as pig iron 
and scrap steel. The intimate asso- 
ciation of iron ore with its siliceous 
gangue, easily severed in the blast 
furnace, is not easily broken down 
by low-temperature reduction meth- 
ods and magnetic separation, and ap- 
pears to be the primary stumbling 
block in the way of direct-reduced 
iron powder of uniform high purity 
for the powdered metal products 
industry. 

Of course, given an iron oxide free 
from silica and with more or less 
uniform analysis, the problems of 
reduction are simplified. At least 
two methods have been proposed to 
yield such oxides. One uses waste 
pickling liquors as the starting prod- 
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uct, from which ferrous sulphate is 
crystallized and then broken down 
into iron oxide and sulphurous gases, 
the latter suitable for further use 
in such things as sulphuric acid 
manufacture. The geographical lo- 
cation of such a plant might be a de- 
termining factor in its success. 

The second method is the produc- 
tion of iron oxide as a by-product 
in the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid from pyrites by the chlorine 
method. By this method gaseous 
ferric chloride and sulphurous gases 
are evolved. The condensed chloride 
is broken down into iron oxide and 
free chlorine, the latter then re- 
used. In making the chlorine, hy- 
drogen is produced and it can be 
utilized for reduction of the oxide. 
The cycle, while appearing compli- 
cated is reported to be economical. 
Furthermore, there are large quan- 
tities of iron pyrites both in this 
country and in Canada available for 
such a reduction process. Geog- 
raphy again is a consideration. 

The principal drawback to the 
more extensive use of iron powder 
today is the problem of obtaining 
high purity at a reasonable price. 
For example, one user states that 
material of 99 per cent purity at 12 
cents a pound would be more eco- 
nomical than a material showing 96 
per cent Fe at 8 cents a pound. And 
there are applications pending for 
parts which would use several mil- 
lion pounds a year of material with 
96 per cent purity at a price of 5 
cents a pound. Current production, 
incidentally, is estimated to call for 
about 15,000 pounds of iron powder 
a day. 


Must Consider Purity and Price 


Eventually it is believed powdered 
iron will be produced in several 
grades, somewhat as follows: 

Purity of 99 per cent or better for 
use in bearings, electrical products 
and other parts requiring high quali- 
ty but comparatively moderate ton- 
nage. 

Purity of 96 to 99 per cent for nu- 
merous types of machine parts, 
where volume is larger and cost 
must be lower. 

Purity of less than 96 per cent for 
parts of less strict requirements and 
still lower material cost. 

Lower degrees of purity for appli- 
cations where impurities may be 
welcome. 

In addition to purity and price, 
several other qualities are desirable 
in an iron powder for optimum com- 
pressing and sintering operations. 
This may be grouped under the gen- 
eral heading of controlled uniformity 
of physical characteristics, from the 
following standpoints: 

Size of particles: as near 250 
mesh as possible is suggested. 

Shape of particles: irregular, sharp 
cornered, spongy are preferred. 

Hardness of particles: softness and 
malleability are primary requisites. 
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Controlled uniformity of these 
characteristics naturally leads to 
uniform density of powder, an es- 
sential in die pressing; and also pro- 
vides a material with maximum 
flowability under pressure. 

An interesting offshoot of the syn- 
thetic powder angle is in the work 
of Herman Tormyn, engineer with 
Chevrolet Gear & Axle Division in 
Detroit. He has worked with iron 
powders for many years in an ex- 
perimental way, but until he con- 
ceived the idea of starting with steel 
scrap instead of powder he did not 
realize much commercial success. 

Now, Tormyn has perfected a 
method of taking SAE X-1112 steel 
turnings originating in Chevrolet 
machining operations, putting them 
through a swing-hammer crusher, 
loading them into a die in a 30-ton 
press which compacts the turnings 
to the approximate shape of a fin- 
ished part, then “sintering” the 
pieces in a_ controlled-atmosphere 
furnace at 1875 degrees Fahr., hot 
pressing, quenching, cold trimming 
and cold coining. 


Obtains Increased Production 


The piece so produced is a bearing 
lock sleeve about 3 inches in diam- 
eter, about ®s-inch thick, and weigh- 
ing 8 ounces. It supplants a former 
gray cast iron sleeve which had to 
be machined on the outside rim and 
the two faces. The new method 
avoids all machining, and production 
on a Single equipment set-up has 
run as high as 500 per hour. With 
expenditure of about $30,000 for 
equipment, a saving of 2 cents each 
on the former piece price of 4% 
cents was realized. On a yearly 
production of 1,350,000 units, close 
to what Chevrolet produced in the 
1941 model, indicated savings would 
be $27,000. Extension of the proc- 
ess to other parts is considered quite 
likely. 

Transition from a peacetime to a 
wartime economy is not without its 
benefits to the powder metal indus- 
try, since it minimizes the impor- 
tance of cost as a determining fac- 
tor in the choice of materials. A\l- 
ready numerous parts of compacted 
metal powders are being fitted into 
the defense equipment picture, both 
in ordnance and aviation engine and 
propeller fields. 

Concurrently, the shortages. in 
strategic and critical materials oc- 
casioned by demands of the defense 
program have opened the way to a 
number of “alternate” or “optional” 
materials for parts used in such in- 
dustries as automotive, refrigerator, 
household equipment, radio, ete. 
Pressed powdered iron parts come 
within this category and while there 
has been no marked specification of 
powdered iron as an alternate ma- 
terial so far, this may come. For 
example, brake cylinder pistons in 
automobiles, hitherto aluminum die 
castings, have been mentioned as a 





possibility for iron, the only diffi- 
culty being that there is a corrosion 
problem present, so despite fabri- 
cating advantages iron does not ap- 
pear exactly suited to this applica- 
tion. 

As only one example of current 
practice in the powdered metal bear- 
ings field, the Amplex Division of 
Chrysler Corp., which has been in 
production of iron-base bearings and 
parts since 1931, reports it is now 
supplying such bearings with a Ca- 
pacity of 60,000 pounds per square 
inch static load, and for heavier duty 
application, a bearing capable 01 
supporting 150,000 pounds _ per 
square inch load. 


Advantages and Disadvantages 


Looking beyond the present emer- 
gency it is perhaps pertinent to draw 
up a balance of advantageous and 
disadvantageous factors which will 
have an important part in charting 
the course of powdered iron in the 
future. Principal advantages are: 

Ability to produce parts to close 
tolerances, on the order of 0.001- 
inch, thereby dispensing with the 
need for such machining, conserving 
metal, machine tools, cutting tools, 
floor space and man hours, and 
speeding production at attractive 
cost savings. 

Ability to prelubricate parts of 
powdered metal to an extent not 
possible in any type of competing 
metal parts. 

Improved resistance to wear 
shown by many parts of powdered 
metal, compared with castings, forg- 
ines and rolled steel. 

Possibility of eventually saving on 
cost over castings or forgings, as 
a result of factor No. 1, but con- 
trolled by original cost of the powder 
which as yet is still somewhat too 
high to suggest competition on a 
price basis. 

Possibility of producing alloy iron 
and alloy steel powders, with the 
qualities of these metals in the 
melted and fabricated state, but 
without going through the melting 
stage. 

Against these are a number of 
limiting factors: 

Restrictions on sizes and shapes 
of parts which can be produced in 
dies because of the fact iron powder 
will not flow to any appreciable ex- 
tent in a die as will molten metal or 
heated blanks in forging. To a cer- 
tain extent this can be overcome by 
proper die design, but the problem 
of maintaining uniform density 
throughout a section is still left, call- 
ing for careful study of length-to- 
section-thickness ratios, etc. 

High cost of tools and excessive 
wear thereon. 

Limited tonnages of iron powder 
available commercially and com- 
paratively high cost of powder suf- 
ficiently pure for compacting and 
sinterine. 

(Please turn to Page 90) 
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-.... and its manufacture at Springfield Armory 


Read of the early forms of hand cannon, development of methods of ignition. 
poachers invention of the hammer action, early efforts to load at the breech, in- 
vention of the pin fire cartridge, percussion type rifled musket, first bolt action 
magazine rifles, procedures followed by the Ordnance Department in developing 
the army rifle, the two principal methods of automatic action, advantages of gas 
action as explained by Mr. Garand, answer to cylinder fouling. and others 


This Is Number 32 In a Series on Ordnance and Its Production, Prepared for STEEL 
by Professor Macconochie 


@® SPRINGFIELD Armory, where 
the modern United States rifle, cali- 
ber .30 MI (or Garand as it is fam- 
iliarly known) was born, has a long 
and honorable history. Established 
amid the storms and stresses at- 
tendant upon the birth of the re- 
public, it has manufactured 41 suc- 
cessive models of firearms and has 
pioneered in the development of in- 
terchangeability of parts, a concept 
now accepted as one of the great 
basic inventions. Thus the armory 
might have been expected to make 
yet another contribution to small 
arms history in the new rifle which 
has become standard equipment for 
our rapidly growing army. 

Amid its small beginnings in the 


latter part of the eighteenth century, 
cannon appear to have been made 
here end repairs carried out to mus- 
kets and other ordnanc2 materiel. 
We seldom, by the way, use the 
word “musket” any more, and few 
people are aware that it was origi- 
nally a large and heavy arquebus 


(or harquebus), first used in Italy 
about 1530 and in France and Eng- 
land about 1570. Customarily guns 
then were named after animals or 
birds, the musket being called after 
the male young of the sparrow hawk 
or the musket. Similarly, a “fal- 
conette”, a gun reference that has 
practically disappeared. These early 
“muskets” were smooth bore wea- 
pons, since rifling was only patented 
in England in 1635. But the idea 
had already occurred to the early 
bowmen, who arranged the feathers 
on their shafts in a spiral in order 
to impart rotary motion to the ar- 
row in flight. 


Fig. 1—(Upper Illustration) —Diagrammatic sketch of a portion of the Garand semi- 

automatic service rifle showing the main principle of operation—the diversion of 

gas through the slot A to chamber B where it drives piston C to eject the spent 

cartridge, reload and cock the gun automatically. Operator must press trigger 
each time he wants to fire a shot 


Fig. 2—(Lower Illustration) —Main exterior parts of the Garand: Of course provision 


is made for mounting a bayonet on the muzzle. 


Rear sight is entirely new in 


principle, is a great improvement. Mounted on rear port of receiver, aperture is 
close to the eye. The longer sight radius thus provided makes possible better 
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By ARTHUR F. MACCONOCHIE 


Head, Department of Mechanical 
Engineering 
University of Virginia 
University Station, Va. 
and 
Contributing Editor, STEEL 


Thus, by the time the arsenal had 
started its official existence (1794), 
the art of small arms manufacture 
was some 400 or 560 years old, since 
primitive forms of hand cannon 
made their appearance in Europe 
early in the fourteenth century, and 
how much earlier in China we do 
not know. Contrary to the general 
impression which credits the Chi- 
nes2 with the invention but not the 
warlike application of gunpowder, 
2 very early form of Chinese hand 
cannon having a bore of about 1'% 
inches and a barrel 25% inches long 
is known. This weapon, like the 
early forms of European portable 
arms, was too heavy to shoot from 
the shoulder. But progress in the 
direction of weight reduction was 
rapid, and we know of an early 


Fig. 3—(Below)—Main interior parts of 
the Garand: Speed of disassembly usu- 
ally evokes amazement from even ex- 
perienced riflemen. Trigger - guard 
group, stock, operating rod and bolt 
can be removed in only 12 seconds 


Colvin and Viall in their excellent 
work “United States Rifles and Ma- 


form of matchlock which could be 
fired by a strong man. It had about 
a “%-inch bore and a barrel 47'% 
inches long. action was invented by poachers 
During the decade or more pre who, not wishing to betray their 
ceding the close of the Civil war, movements by the matchlock, and 
the armory had grown considerably, being too poor to purchase the 
and the title of “musket” or per- wheel lock, employed a hammer to 
haps “rifle musket” had given place strike a piece of pyrites. This ar- 
to “rifle’ or occasionally “carbine”. rangement is the immediate parent 
In the meantime, means of igni of the flintlock and is supposed to 
tion also had advanced from the date from 1508. 
primitive practice of applying a The original model of the first 
lighted match to the touch hole, to musket made by the United States 
the matchlock which was standard government was the French model 
practice in small arm design for of 1736 supplied to this country 
over 200 years, until the invention during the American Revolution. 
of the wheel lock in Germany in the This was followed by a flintlock 
early part of the sixteenth century. musket having a smooth bore. In 


chine Guns” relate that the hammer 
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the model of 1822, percussion ig- 
nition had been adopted, but it was 
not until 1865 apparently that the 
Springfield breech loader made its 


appearance, Strangely enough, 
breech loading with its obvious ad- 
vantages, had been more or less suc- 
cessfully applied some 300 years 
before as numerous specimens in 
various museums and especially in 
the British museum testify. The 
principal difficulty encountered ap- 
pears to have been the escape of 
the gas past the breech, but this is 
a problem which appears to present 
no insuperable difficulty. At least 
it has since been solved success- 
fully in all guns of large caliber 
which do not use fixed ammunition. 

In this country, the first breech 
loading gun to be manufactured was 
invented and patented in 1811 by 
John H,. Hall of North Yarmouth. 
About a hundred of these guns were 
issued to a company of riflemen in 
1816, although the gun was never, 
apparéntly, adopted officially by the 
United States Army. Breech load- 
ers of this type were used to a con- 
Siderable extent in the Black Hawk 
and Seminole wars, and quite a num- 
ber were employed in the Civil war. 
The extent of the recognition ac- 
corded to Hall seems to have been 
a grant of $10,000 made in 1836 on 
the basis of $1 per gun made up to 
that time, the total cost of the gun 
being $20. From all evidences, Yan- 
kee ingenuity was once more in the 
van, since we appear to have been 
the first country to use breech load- 
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ers for military purposes. 

Meantime methods of ignition had 
still further improved. The year 
1836 saw the invention of the pin- 
fire cartridge by Lefaucheux. This 
was made of thin brass and paper 
and had a pin projecting through the 
side of the case which, on being 
struck, fired a cap inside. In a com- 
prehensive article on “Springfield 
Arms” which appeared in the July- 
August (1939) issue of Army Ord- 
nance, Captain Clifford A. Miller 
notes that the first percussion lock 
musket appeared in 1837—a smooth- 
bore weapon. 

By 1842 the percussion-type rifled 
musket had been adopted; and in 
1855 the so-called tape lock or May- 
nard primer had become standard 
practice. This Maynard primer con- 
sisted of a flat tape with caps at in- 
tervals, not unlike the system used 
on some modern toy automatic pis- 
tols. The tape was wound on a small 
drum and the caps fed one at a time 
over a small nipple. The first 
breechloading rifle with the pin in 
the block appeared in 1866, and the 
first bolt action magazine rifle made 
its debut in 1892, nearly 30 years 
later, to be followed closely by 
several improved models which cul- 
minated in the light, small caliber 
magazine-fed rifle known as_ the 
Krag-Jorgensen. 

In 1903, the basic design of that 
year’s model was taken from the 
Mauser and combined with the car- 
bine and characteristics of the model 
of 1898 to produce what has come 






rifle that bears his name, at work in 
his experimental shop at the Springfield 
Armory. OEM photo by Palmer 


to be known as the Springfield rifle 

-a weapon which in the opinion of 
many competent observers has had 
no equal in the world. 

Such then is the environment in 
which the new army rifle was devel- 
oped and is now being manufac- 
tured. Before analyzing the Garand, 
it might be well to summarize those 
objectives which guide the Ordnance 
Department in its research and de- 
velopment work. The army rifle, it 
should be remembered, is not only 
the descendant of the musket but 
also of the pike. In other words, 
besides being of moderate bulk and 
weight and well-balanced for accu- 
racy of fire, it must be serviceable 
in hand to hand combat and so pro- 
vides for attaching the bayonet. 


Conditions under which the gun 
may be called upon to operate are 
perhaps as bad as ever encountered 
by any mechanism. Mud and dirt 
of any or all kinds may and does 
foul the working parts. Add ex- 
posure in all weathers and rough 
treatment at the hands of the sol- 
dier. Too, the army rifle must be 
simple in design and possess maxi- 
mum interchangeability. If this 
were not enough, it must sustain its 
accuracy and_ serviceability over 
long periods and must be capable 
of being manufactured by the equip- 
ment available in time of emergency. 


These are what might be termed 
the basic necessities. The condi- 
tions of modern warfare, however, 
have imposed the extreme desira- 
bility of greater rate of fire. This 
has been handsomely attained for 
whereas the Springfield could fire 
some eight or ten aimed shots a 
minute in the hands of a skilled 
marksman, the Garand rifle is cap- 
able of perhaps 30 shots a minute 
under similar conditions, and a burst 
of eight shots can be fired in a frac- 
tion over a second. 

These requirements are not new. 
If we pause for a moment to review 
the long upward climb from the 
primitive hand cannon of the four- 
teenth century to the modern Gar- 
and, we observe the continual striv- 
ing toward “fire power” and “mo- 


The author thanks Mr. John C. Garand 
for his valuable assistance in prepara- 
tion of this article; and expresses his ap- 
preciation fer the helpful contributions 
of Jones & Lamson Machine Co., Spring- 
field, Vt.; Pratt & Whitney Division of 
Niles Bement Pond Co., West Hartford, 
Conn.; the United States Ordnance De- 
partment; United States Office for Emer- 
gency Management—in providing many 
of the illustrations. 

This account of the manufacture of 
shoulder arms at Springfield Armory is 
presented by kind permission of the 
United States Chief of Ordnance. 
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Fig. 5—John C. Garand, inventor of the 
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'T here must be a mighty good 
reason why Carpenter Stainless is 
entrusted with those jobs where 
unfailing performance is _ de- 
manded. 

Take, for example, the delicate 
mechanism housed in the glass 
tube which controls the modern 
magic of radio broadcasting. 
Through its fine adjustment and 
perfect functioning, it holds the 
frequency of the broadcast right on 
the nose. 

To get this kind of performance— 
the maker of these thermostatic 
control tubes chose Carpenter 
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parts shown. 

Although a job like this requires 
only a minute quantity of the 
thousands of tons of Carpenter 
Stainless consumed by industry, 
it illustrates the quality and uni- 
formity so characteristic of every 
pound of this Stainless Steel. 
Whether your work calls for the 
making of small precision parts or 
giant turbine blades of Stainless 
Steel, the dependable uniformity 
of Carpenter Stainless makes fab- 


rication easier—production costs 


lower. 





, REAWING, PA. 
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bility” as expressed in terms of 
the rate at which shots can be deliv- 
ered and the portability of the weap- 
on and its ammunition. Among 
these various milestones we note the 
important part played by the con- 
cept of breech loading, as the muz- 
zie loading Austrians found to their 
cost in their brief war with Ger- 
many in 1866. Then the eas2 and 
rapidity of ignition, culminating in 
the modern central fire percussion 
cap has had a profound influence on 
the world’s destiny. 

Next in historical sequence and 
made possible by the development 
of the breech loader and the me- 
tallic cartridge comes the magazine 
rifle of the sixties and seventies of 
which perhaps the most successful 
was that due to James Lee who em- 
ployed a box magazine in which the 
cartridges were held one above the 
other directly below the bolt which 
pushed home the round on the for- 
ward stroke and ejected the spent 
cartridge on retreat. The funda- 
mental difference between the Gar- 
and and all its long list of prede- 
cessors consists in the automatic 
accomplishment of this latter act, 

























Fig. 6—Automatic equipment for heat 
treating gun parts at Springfield Ar- 


mory. Note mesh belt conveyors for 

continuous movement of the work 

through the various processing sections 

which are set in straight line to facili- 

tate handling operations. OEM photo 
by Palmer 


the soldier having nothing to do but 
push in a clip of cartridges and keep 
pulling the trigger until the maga- 
zine is empty. 

There are two principal methods 
by which automatic ejection can be 
accomplished: One depends upon 
the energy of the moving barrel in 
its recoil. The other utilizes the 
exploding gas, while still under pres- 
sure in the bore, to drive a small 
piston. Machine guns, which are 
distinguished from semiautomatic 
rifles in that the gun fires as long 
as the trigger is held back, depend 
largely on the recoil of the moving 
barrel. For the rifle, however, the 
stationary barrel appears to have 
certain advantages, chief among 
them being perhaps the absence of 
any complications over bayonet 
mounting. 

However, since certain features of 
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More Information on Modern Shell Production 


STEEL’s first reprint handbook on “Modern Shell Production” detailed the 
for the most efficient production of 
high-explosive shell—that is, the shell body which undergoes fragmentation 
Over 1000 copies of this 76-page book have 
jlistributed and a limited supply is still available at $1.00 per 


methods and equipment necessary 


been compiled. 
jetail on the manufacture of shell, as well as brass cartridge cases, small 
arms ammunition, shell and bomb fuzes, the flight of the projectile and the 
airplane bomb. This second handbook is attractively bound, fully-illustrated 
Information on Modern Shell 
should be addressed to STEEL, Readers Service Department, Penton build- 
50 cents per copy. 


It goes into further 


Production.” Orders 
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the Garand have been the subject 
of a good deal of discussion, this op- 
portunity will be taken of present- 
ing the replies made by John C. 
Garand, inventor of this rifle, to a 
series of questions asked by the 
author on his recent visit to Spring- 
field Armory. 

First in response to a question 
concerning the basic decision to em- 
ploy gas, Mr. Garand stated that gas 
pressure was best because it did not 
affect the accuracy of the gun ad- 
versely. Further, fluctuations in am- 
munition have little effect on the op- 
eration of the gun. 

Then there arose the matter of 
fouling of the small cylinder in 
which the piston which drives the 
operating rod slides, Gas escapes 
through a small hole near the muz- 
zZle of the rifle and impinges upon 
this piston with force enough to car- 
ry out all of the familiar manual 
operations of bolt unlocking, cart- 
ridge ejection, cocking and reload- 
ing. No ill effects would follow the 
carbonizing of the walls of the cyl- 
inder (since the piston would keep 
them clear) were it not for the fact 
that the barrel and the operating 
rod being variously exposed to the 
effects of heat expand at different 
rates. Thus should the cylinder foul 
beyond the stroke of the piston 
while the gun is in action and the 
barrel subsequently contract, the pis- 
ton would be jammed. The answer 
to this problem lay in avoiding a 
close fit between piston and cylin- 
der. Enough clearance is left to 
permit the expanding gas to blow 
the carbon out. 


Barrel Resists Erosion 


The author’s principal interest be- 
ing in the metallurgy of the various 
parts of the rifle, Mr. Garand ex: 
plained his specification of the SAE 
4150 chromium-molybdenum § steel 
for the barrel by pointing out that 
this particular steel resists erosion 
successfully and corrosion to some 
extent, although it is a little harder 
to machine than certain other steels. 
The molybdenum content helps to 
maintain the physical properties at 
elevated temperatures. Barrels made 
from SAE 1350 steel had only about 
half the life of the present barrel, 
a life of 6000 to 7C00 rounds as 
against 10,000 to 15,000 rounds for 
the new barrel before the accuracy 
is seriously impaired. 


The first indications of a worn bar- 
rel are the tumbling of the bullet 
in flight, causing it to penetrate 
the target other than point first. 
This is referred to as “keyholing.” 
Such a condition may occur, of 
course, when the gun is hot, where- 
as the same gun would not keyhole 
when cool. Another indication of 
approach to the worn-out stage is 
an increase in flash at the muzzle. 
As barrel wear increases, so also 
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does the clearance around the bul- 
let. This in turn permits gas leak- 
age and causes loss of pressure with 
its accompanying slower powder 
burning rate—and greater flash. 

The question as to whether the un- 
oiled surface of the operating parts 
of a rifle are “slippery” or not is 
of considerable importance since, un- 
der the conditions imposed upon the 
designer, regular and sufficient lu- 
brication is impossible and reliance 
must be placed upon successful op- 
eration without benefit of any lubri- 
cant, 

For the firing pin, a chromium- 
vanadium steel (SAE 6135) of high 
elastic limit was selected after ex- 
tensive tests. The piston which 
drives the operating rod is stainless 
steel of the cutlery type. It is re- 
sistance welded to the forward end 
of the tube which is part of the op- 
erating rod assembly. After being 
welded, the whole assembly is heat 
treated. The stainless piston, of 
course, is rust proof and lasts indefi- 
nitely. 

Perhaps before proceeding further 
with this discussion of the design 
characteristics of the various parts, 
it might be well to give some indi- 
cation of how the automatic mech- 
anism works. As the bullet passes 
the gas port A, Fig. 1, some of the 
gas blasts into the cylinder B where 
it strikes the piston and C of the 
operating rod D with sufficient 
force to drive the latter rearward 
against the pressure from spring G. 

For the first 5/16-inch rearward 
movement, the operating lug F 
merely slides in a straight section 
of the recess E in the operating rod. 
The cam surface of this recess E 
then comes in contact with the op- 
erating lug F and cams it up, rotat- 
ing the bolt counter-clockwise and 
disengaging the two locking lugs 
on the bolt from the corresponding 
recesses in the receiver. Incidental- 
ly the helix angle of the bolt and re- 
ceiver lugs is about 3 degrees, tests 
having proved that this angle is 
slight enough to prevent accidental 
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Figs. 7, 8 and 9—Turning rifle stocks on 
a copying machine, trimming by hand, 
and machine sanding for a fine finish, 
respectively. OEM photos by Palmer 


unlocking and sufficient to assist 
the automatic action of the bolt. 

The delay of time lag between 
initial movement of the operating 
rod and unlocking of the bolt per- 
mits the bullet to leave the muzzle, 
thus relieving the pressure in the 
barrel before the bolt is opened. 
After unlocking, further rotation of 
the bolt cams the hammer back from 
the firing pin and withdraws the 
firing pin from the bolt. 

As the operating rod continues 
its movement to the rear under in- 
ertia, it carries the bolt back with 
it, lug F having reached the end of 
recess E, Fig. 1. As the bolt slides 
along the receiver, the cartridge case 
is withdrawn from the chamber by 
the extractor. When the mouth of 
the empty cartridge case clears the 
breech, the ejector, which exerts a 
steady pressure on the base of the 
cartridge, ejects the empty case to 
the right front through the action of 
the compressed ejector spring. The 
rear end of the bolt now forces the 
hammer back and rides over it, thus 
compressing the hammer spring. 
The bolt finally comes to rest near 
the rear end of the receiver. 

The magazine being now uncov- 
ered, the cartridges are forced up- 
ward under spring pressure so that 
the uppermost lies in the path of 
the bolt. As the latter moves for- 
ward its lower front face engages 
the base of the cartridge case and 
slides it forward into the chamber. 
The hammer under pressure from 
the hammer spring rides on the bot- 
tom of the bolt and tends to rise but 
is caught and held by the trigger 
lugs which engage the hammer 
hooks if the pressure on the trig- 
ger has been released. If not, the 
trigger will engage the rear hammer 
hooks until releas2 of the trigger 
disengages the sear from the ham- 
mer, which then slides into engage- 
ment with the trigger lugs. 


As the bolt approaches its for- 
ward position, the rim of the cart- 
ridge is engaged by the extractor 
and the base of the cartridge forces 
the ejector into the bolt, thus com- 
pressing the ejector spring. The 
operating lug is now cammed down- 
ward by the rear surface of the cam 
recess in the operating rod, thus 
rotating the bolt clockwise to en- 
gage the locking lugs in the receiv- 
er. Thus the bolt is locked. The 
operating rod continues its for- 
ward movement for another 5/16- 
inch until the rear end of the 
straight section of the recess in the 
operating rod contacts the operating 
lug on the bolt. The cycle is now 
complete. 

Among the many considerations 
which enter into the design of this 
fascinating mechanism is the neces- 
sity for avoiding any hammering ac- 
tion between the locking lug sur- 
faces and the receiver. These sur- 
faces, of course, are made as hard 
as metallurgical science can suggest, 
consistent with the development of 
other physical qualities such as re- 
sistance to shock. But all backlash 
is eliminated by means of the car- 
tridge ejector, which is assembled 
into the bolt and is backed by a 
strong spring. When the bolt locks 
upon a cartridge, this spring serves 
to keep the locking lug surfaces in 
contact, since it is manifestly impos- 
sible to secure interchangeability and 
absence of any tolerances at one 
and the same time. As a matter 
of fact, the breaching space is held 
within 0.002-inch at the plant and is 
allowed to increase up to 0.008-inch 
in service. 

Another governing consideration 
in the design of the lock is the 
necessity, as pointed out by Mr. Gar- 
and, for mounting the locking lugs 
close to the region of application of 
explosion pressure. If placed too 
far away, a receiver of any practic- 
able strength would stretch suffi- 
ciently to permit an abnormal pull 
on the cartridge case while the ex- 
plosion was actually taking place. 


(Please turn to Page 90) 
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Slashing rain across Indiana...a dust 
storm in Oklahoma...and clinging 
snow in the Sierras...smoke, soot and 
cinders all the way. Yet goods pro- 
tected with FIBREEN can make the 
trip “in the open” —and come through 
without damage. 


There’s no end to the ways industry 
uses this tough, reenforced, water- 
proof paper to protect goods and ma- 
terial in transit or in storage. It’s used 
to wrap auto bodies, wet clay, daven- 
ports and roses. It’s eliminating dam- 
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age claims ...saving time and money in 
shipping rooms from coast to coast. 


No matter how big or little the goods 
you ship—no matter how few or great 
the shipments—check the effectiveness 
and economy of FIBREEN. The ex- 
perience and research of The Sisalkraft 
Co. are yours without cost. Tell us 
about your toughest wrapping job — 
what you ship and how you now pack- 
age it. We'll offer suggestions—and send 
you a generous supply of FIBREEN for 
trial in your own shipping department. 










FIBREEN is 6 ply: TWO 
layers of strong kraft, reen- 
forced with TWO layers 
of crossed sisal fibers embedded in TWO 
layers of special asphalr—all combined un- 
der heat and pressure. FIBREEN is pliable 
and clean—will not scuff—stands an aston- 
ishing amount of abuse and exposure. Iris 
used either as a wrapping ora lining material. 


Soak it— 
twist it— 
try to tear it! 





Only when you get a sample in your own 
hands can you realize that a paper can be 
sO strong — so tough — and impervious to 
moisture. There is no other material like 
FIBREEN. Available promptly in rolls and 
blankets of many widths. Write for Sample. 


FIBREEN is a product of The Sisalkraft Co. —also 


manufacturers of Sisalkraft, Sisal-X, Sisal-Tape 
and Copper-Armored Sisalkraft 
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SWAGING SHELL BANDS 


makes effective attachment method 


By R. F. MOYER 
Vice President 
yndard Machinery Cx 


Providence, R. | 


@ SINCE some provision must be 
made to keep a sheli nose-first in 
flight, all guns except some mor- 
tars have rifling grooves on the in- 
ner surface of the barrel which en- 
gage the shell as it is fired from 
the gun to give it a high rotational 
speed about its longitudinal axis 
which enables the shell to reach 
its objective nose-first. Mortars 
without rifling grooves fire a shell 
provided with tail vanes which keep 
the shell nose-first in flight. 

In order that the shell engage the 
rifling grooves of the barrel, the 
shell body is provided with a recess 
near its base which carries a band 
made of copper or gilding metal. 
Regardless of the particular analy- 
sis of the metal employed, it is a 
quite soft material so it will easily 
take the shape of the rifling grooves 
to spin the shell and at the same 
time form a gas check or seal to 
make most effective the action of 
the propulsion gases in accelerat- 
ing the shell. This is done by mak 
ing the finished outside diameter of 
the band slightly larger than the 
bore of the gun, thus forcing the 
excess metal of the band into the 
rifling grooves as the shell is fired. 

There are several methods in use 
for applying these bands to the re 
cess on the shell body. In many 


shell plants, the band is applied by 
a series of radially positioned rams 
driven by hydraulic cylinders which 





lends itself to high production 













Fig. 1—Closeup of swaged shell band cut and removed from shell to show how 

the metal has been flowed into every portion of the knurling in base of band 

Even tool marks from machining are registered. There is no possibility 
of such a band failing to grip and revolve the shell 


groove 


compress the band on the _ shell 
body by a squeezing action. 

One of the more recent develop- 
ments is to use rotary swaging to 
apply the band. Processing by this 
method depends upon a large num- 
ber of light blows being rapidly 
placed upon the band. This action 
flows the metal of the band com- 
pletely into the base and undercut 
sides of the groove in the shell body 
as well as into the knurling of the 
groove. This knurling in the base 
of the band groove is assurance that 
the spinning action produced by the 
rifling will spin the shell and not 
merely the band. After attachment 
to the shell by this method, bands 
have been removed and found even 
to register tool marks present ‘in 
the bed of the band groove. 


Fig. 1, for example, shows a band 
which has been swaged onto a shell, 
then cut and removed. Note how 
completely the band has conformed 
to the knurling in the groove of the 
shell. A close examination of the 
piece itself shows the metal flowed 
so completely that every tool mark 
in the shell groove had been repro 
duced on the inside of the band. 

Swaging the band work hardens 
it as much as 5 points on the rock- 
well B scale for gilding metals that 
normally register a hardness of 40 
to 42 points rockwell B. However, 
swaging does not adversely affect 
the physical properties of the band 
from the standpoint of ordnance 


specifications. Against a require- 
ment of 35,000 pounds tensile 
strength per square inch, these 


Fig. 2—Shell placed on end of mandrel, left below, is advanced into dies by hand 


driven capstan arrangement here 


Door has been removed to show the auto- 


matic location of the band over the band groove 


Fig. 3—Here, right below, an airdraulic cylinder with hand control valves is 


used to advance the shell into the dies of the swaging machine 
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bands register from 38,000 to 43,000 
pounds per square inch after swag- 
ing. Also the elongation will test 
between 32 and 39 per cent’as com- 
pared with the present specifica- 
tions of 15 per cent elongation. 

An advantage of the swaging 
method is its extreme speed. Using 
a rotary swaging machine with a 


feed actuated by an airdraulic cyl- 


inder controlled through a_ foot 
valve as shown in Fig. 4, the pro- 
duction rate in the case of 37-milli- 
meter shell ranges from 240 to 360 
pieces per hour. If a mechanical 
feed is used instead of the airdraulic, 
the production will be reduced about 
20 per cent. 

Actually the banding of this size 
shell requires less than 2 seconds of 
machine time so the rate of produc- 
tion with the use of either type feed 
is dependent upon the facilities pro- 
vided for getting the shell to and 
away from the feeding fixture along 
with the capacity and dexterity of 
the operator in handling the shell 
at a uniformly high sustained rate. 
Operators have been witnessed band- 
ing at an average rate of 11 pieces 
per minute, but of course this speed 
is too fast to maintain. 


Little Maintenance Required 


A second important advantage of 
the swaging method is that the 
maintenance work involved is lim- 
ited to the dies and hammers. These 
items may be reformed numerous 
times before replacement is re- 
quired. As the banding material 
which is being worked is compara- 
tively soft, a large number of shell 
are banded before refinishing is re- 
quired. 

A third point is that the circum- 
ference of the band after attach- 
ment may be held within a toler- 
ance of plus or minus 0.004-inch. 
Thus a finished banding diameter 
may be established generally about 
0.025-inch above the maximum di- 
ameter of the finish turned band. 
This at all times assures sufficient 
material on the circumference for 
finish turning and at the same iime 
permits a saving of 25 per cent in 
amount of machining necessary, de- 
pending upon the size and type of 
band and width of band. 

Another feature is that in making 
the bands it is not necessary to 
finish them to close’ tolerances 
before applying them to the shell 
as any excess material will simply 
flow over the edge of the band 
groove and be removed in the finish 
turning operation after the band 
has been applied to the shell. 

A further advantage is that since 
there is a minimum of stock to be 
removed in the final finishing opera- 
tion, tool maintenance is held to the 
lowest possible point. The fact thai 
the outside of the band after attach- 
ing by swaging is smooth and free 
of die marks prevalent in other 
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Fig. 4—Most efficient operation is had with the airdraulic feed controlled by foot 
Operation is 25 per cent faster than with hand feed 


pedal as shown here 


methods of attachment also reduces 
tool maintenance. In fact, it is the 
freedom from these indentations 
that permits savings of from 15 to 
25 per cent in amount of banding 
material required to fully form the 
band. 

Modern rotary swaging machines 
include a number of recent develop- 
ments which facilitate operation. 
Possibly most important of these 
features are the devices for feeding 
the work. The present feed design 


is based fundamentally upon fix- 
tures used successfully for other 


types of rotary swaging for many 
years. 

As previously mentioned, the most 
efficient swaging of shell is done 
with a feed actuated by an airdraulic 
cylinder controlled through a foot 
valve as shown in Fig. 4. However, 
this same cylinder can be controlled 
through hand valves as shown in 
Fig. 3. The airdraulic feed, Figs. 
3 and 4, automatically carries the 
shell into and out of the dies with 
the single release of the valve by 


the operator. 

Mechanical feed, which is about 
20 per cent slower than the auto 
matic airdraulic feed, is operated 
by means of a capstan wheel as 
shown in Fig. 2. Approximately a 
maximum of 10 pounds pressure is 
required from the operator to carry 
the band into the dies. A coil spring 
incorporated into the fixture head 
enables the operator to spin the cap- 
stan wheel in drawing the work 
from the dies and stripping the shell 
from the mandrel. 

Operating cycle of the rotary 
swaging process as used here is as 
follows: If the shell is of the high 
explosive type having a powder cav- 
ity, the shell body is placed on the 
end of a mandrel in the fixture as 
shown in Fig. 2. On the other hand, 
armor piercer or solid shell are lo 
cated in a socket in the fixture 
rather than on the mandrel. 

Next the band is loosely fitted 
over the end of the shell and the 
shell is advanced into the dies, see 
Fig. 2. The locating sleeve, operated 


Fig. 5—Diagrammaiic sketch showing construction of rotary swaging machir 
made by Standard Machinery Co., Providence, R. I, and suitable for swaging 
shell bands as described in accompanying text, where operation is explained 
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automatically in connection with the 
feeding fixture, holds the band in its 
proper location over the groove in 
the shell body. As the swaging is 
started, the front end of the band 
is peened in the groove, the sleeve 
is stopped and prevented from enter- 
ing the dies. 

Approximately 2 seconds are re- 
quired for banding a 37-millimeter 
shell. Reversing the action of the 
feed automatically withdraws the 
shell from the machine and strips 
it from the mandrel. Fig. 5 shows 
section and end view of a rotary 
swaging machine built by Standard 
Machinery Co., Providence, R. I. 
Here the spindle 2 is of forged steel, 
machined and ground. It is hollow 
so that the stop rod can pass 
through. Die slot is lined with hard- 
ened steel plates held by large rivets. 
Spindle bearings 4 and 5 are widely 
spaced, of heavy bronze type, line 
reamed in position. Lubrication is 
by wick feed from large oil reser- 
voirs 18 which feed other working 
parts, also. Antifriction bearings 
also are available. The swaging head 
is lined with headring 1 of special 
steel, hardened and ground and 
pressed into place. Holes through 
rear of head allow ring to be re- 
moved. 

Alloy steel rolls 12 are hardened 
and ground accurately to size. Roll 
cage 10 is a steel forging machined 
all over. Cap cage 11 is dowelled 
and fastened by cake bolts 13. Roll 
slots are accurately spaced. Cage 
and rolls creep slowly around head- 
ring to distribute wear evenly and 
to reduce shock between hammers 
and rolls. Cage thrust rings 7 and 








9 take front and rear thrust of cage. 
Door 6 is securely held by two tape 
pins 15 which compensate for wear. 
One pin, acting as hinge, permits 
door to be swung open to expose 
dies, hammers, cage and rolls. Door 
ring 8 is hardened and ground steel, 
placed to take forward thrust of 
cies, 

Dies 17 are constructed so they 
may be changed quickly and re- 
moved easily for inspection or clean- 
ing. 

The rotary swaging machine 
shown in Fig. 3 is of the type used 
in the banding of all types of shell 
from 20 to 155-millimeter. In those 
types of United States Navy and 
British shell having undercut band 
grooves, a double tapered die ar- 
rangement fully fills all voids with 
the banding material. Provision is 
made for adapting or readily inter- 
changing the parts of the swager 
for handling various size shell in the 
same equipment. The swager can 
be changed over to handle any size 
shell in its range in less than 10 
minutes since only three different 
parts of the machine need be 
changed to handle a different shell 
size. 

Power requirements are not large. 
For instance, a rotary swaging ma- 
chine suitable for banding shell in 
all sizes from 1.1-inch to 47-milli- 
meter requires only a 7*%-horse- 
power motor and about 40 pounds 
of air pressure for the feed. 

Action of the rotary swaging ma- 
chine is as follows: The basis of 
operation is the multiplicity of light 
blows’ rapidly applied through 
formed dies upon the blank. This 





‘‘Easy’’ on the Operator 





@ Rubber-tired and its movements unrestricted by special runways or other 
devices, this huge 50,000-pound auto floor charger made by Edgar E. Brosius Inc., 
Sharpsburg, Pa., eliminates all fatiguing labor on the part of the operator. 
It is driven through a truck differential, and is steered through a hydraulic cylin- 
der. The tractor unit of the charger is capable of making 180-degree turns, 


permitting the machine to turn on its wheel base. 
weighing up to 18,000 pounds 
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The charger handles ingots 









is accompanied by use of a spindle 
having a flywheel on the drive end, 
the other end being slotted with a 
sufficient width to accommodate the 
dies. These machines are driven by 
a 4 to 1 reduction from a motor 
which revolves at 1800 revolutions 
per minute. Thus the spindle speed 
is 450 revolutions per minute. 

The hammers have a flat contact 
with the back of the dies and are 
arced on the opposite side so as to 
form a line contact in their passing 
of the rollers. The rollers are spaced 
opposite to each other as shown in 
the diagram, Fig. 5, so they develop 
pressure simultaneously in their ac- 
tion upon the work. As soon as the 
hammers leave the rollers, centrifu- 
gal force carries the hammer with 
its dies counterpart away from the 
work. 


Operate at High Speeds 


There are ten rolls in the cage so 
the spindle rotating at 450 revolu- 
tions per minute delivers close to 
4500 impact blows per minute on the 
band. Refinements now permit these 
machines to operate continuously at 
high speeds. 

Modern die design has increased 
the scope of operations that can be 
handled through swaging. Highly 
efficient feeding fixtures also are 
responsible for an increase in the 
types of work that now can be per- 
formed economically on such equip- 
ment. 

Fig. 2 is a closeup showing ithe 
Standard Machinery Co.’s patented 
feeding head having a shell and band 
started into the dies. The door has 
been removed here to show the auto- 
matic location of the band over the 
band groove in the shell body. As 
the dies are rotated, they are push- 
ing back the band until it comes in 
contact with the bushing, holding it 
in proper position over the knurled 
band groove. As soon as the front 
end of the band is swaged into the 
band groove, the bushing is with- 
held, and the shell and band are 
continued through the dies. 

Fig. 3 shows the same type of ma- 
chine, but here the door is in posi- 
tion, and an airdraulic cylinder is be- 
ing used to carry the work through 
the dies instead of the capstan hand- 
powered mechanical feed used in 
Fig. 2. With the airdraulic feed in 
Fig. 3, tripping the valve starts the 
cycle which puts the shell through 
the dies and automatically returns 
it at three times the entry speed. 
This particular unit accommodates 
shell sizes from 1.1-inch navy type 
to the 2-pounder and 47-millimeter 
shell. 

Patent applications cover the auto- 
matic features, especially in relation 
to methods of projecting the work 
into and out of the dies, automati- 
cally locating the band at the proper 
point in the groove and stripping 
the mandrel from the banded shell. 
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PEED, SPEED AND MORE SPEED. Can 


your turbine oil stand up under to- ~_ With the turbine oil 


day’s grueling grind ? The new Shell Turbo 
Oil can. We’ve tested it under the most * 
adverse conditions. Manufacturers have that prevents rusting 


given it the works, too. And they find that 


it’s the first turbine oil to meet all 3 of 
the vital requirements of modern turbine 
lubrication! 
RUST PREVENTION 
SUPERIOR OXIDATION STABILITY 


MINIMUM FOAMING TENDENCY 


This is no time to take chances on shut- 
downs. Call in the Shell man today. Let SS YY TU RBO Ol L 





him check your setup. You'll find his 
recommendations entirely practical—and 
made without obligation. . 
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Fig. 1. (Left)—Heavy rough forgings wire strapped into bundles of 25 are easily 

picked up as a unit with a magnet crane. Fig. 2. (Right)—The crane quickly 

places the bundles in gondola cars. Thus handling is one simple operation from 
storage pile to freight car. Unloading is equally as simple 


Wire Strapping Speeds 


MATERIALS HANDLING and SHIPMENTS 


@ WITH the national emergency By ADOLPH LARSEN ping machines and round wire 
focusing attention on greater pro- Vice President strapping have helped make this 
duction, efficient materials handling The Gerrard Co. Inc. method of shipping economically 
methods are most vital since mod- 2915 West Forty-Seventh Street possible. It helps both shippers and 
ern materials handling simplifies Chicago consignees, not alone in container 
production, automatically  increas- costs but in the costs of handling. 
ing production thereby. Further- It is readily understood that load- 
more, efficient flow of materials mies it has effected. A lavg2 factor ing or unloading costs are greatly 
lowers production costs. in the development of skid or pal- reduced when materials or products 
One of the rapidly expanding han- let shipping is the use of round are shipped on pallets or _ skids 
dling developments is the use of steel binders. Round wire strap- since the items are then handled in 
wire to strap products in groups on 
pallets or skids to facilitate han- Fig. 3. (Left)—-Porcelain enameled sheei steel parts are shipped easily and with 
dling during storage and shipment. no danger of chipping in transit when packed in individual pockets of a card- 
This method of shipping is constant- board carton as shown here. Wire strapping to a double-faced pallet facilitates 
ly increasing in volume due to the shipping as well as handling in and out of storage. Fig. 4. (Right)—-This shows 
large shipping and handling econo- how the cartons in Fig. 3 can be packed into o box car to utilize space efficiently 


—and the loading is fast and simple when done with a fork truck 
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Fig. 5. (Left)—Completed products such as porcelain enameled ware are shipped, 


handled in and out of storage more efficiently when wire strapped to a double- 

faced skeleton type pallet as shown here. Nine items, each in its individual 

carton are handled as a single unit. Fig. 6. (Right)—Pallets and skids as well as 

knocked down crates (shown here) are also handled and shipped efficiently when 
bundled into a single package or load 


compact groups instead of individu- 
ally. A few examples will show 
typical savings that are being ef- 
fected. 

For instance, coated paper on 
skids was formerly packed in eight 
individual wooden boxes at a cost 
of $2 per box; total cost, $16. In 
the newest application of round 
wire strapping to such a shipment, 
the packing routine proceeds as fol- 
lows: The paper, wrapped with a 
heavy kraft covering, is placed on 
a wooden skid or platform. A 
wooden cover is placed on top the 
paper load. Then special galvan- 
ized high-tensile round wire is ap- 
plied to strap the load firmly to the 
skid. The cost of the skid, cover 
and round wire strapping amount 
to approximately $4.30, a total sav- 
ing of $11.70 for each skid package. 

To handle this loaded skid or plat- 
form, a lift truck is used. This 
same method is also employed to un- 
load the skid shipment to produce 
an additional saving in the shorter 
time required to unload the freight 
car. 


Rough forged blanks for crank- 
shafts, formerly shipped loose, are 
tied now in bundles of 25. These 
are reinforced with 8-gage high- 
tensile round wire strapping. See 
Figs. 1 and 2. In this case the load- 
ing, unloading and handling costs 
are reduced approximately 60 per 
cent. An additional advantage is 
noticeably apparent; wire bundling 
the work on individual pallets or 
units makes inventory control and 
count simplicity itself. 

Skid tying of automobile springs 
produces a savings of better than 
50 per cent in handling costs. Wire- 
bound boxes, formerly shipped 
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loose in carloads, were loaded and 
unloaded individually. Today, these 
springs are bundled on a unit pal- 
let and tied with round high-tensile 
wire strapping at a Saving in han- 
dling costs of $14 per car. 

One of the largest electrical manu- 
facturers is today shipping most 
of its small individual products by 
way of the pallet method and is 
making a substantial saving in han- 
dling costs. Illustration Fig. 3 
shows porcelain products for the 
electrical field shipped on double: 
faced pallets and tied by the round 
wire strapping method. Fig. 4 
shows how these skids are placed 
in a freight car. They are now 
ready for wire strapping the group 
to form carload stowage. It is an 
easy matter to load a box car with 
these units, strapping them against 
walls and floor of car to prevent 
shifting in transit. 

Fire brick which previously went 
to destination in wooden boxes 
for export—now is moved and ship- 
ped on wooden skids. This improve- 
ment in shipping saved the fire- 
brick manufacturer approximately 
53 per cent in shipping and handling 
costs. 

Shipping unit packages’ wire 
strapped on pallets or skid also 
has greatly reduced damage claims 
to merchandise in transit. One meth- 
od found highly advantageous is to 
wire strap porcelain enameled ar- 
ticles packed in individual cartons 
as shown in Fig. 5. Here nine car- 
tons are strapped to a double faced 
skeleton-type pallet using’ three 
wire ties. Thus these are handled, 
shipped and stored as one unit in- 
stead of nine. 


Of course practically all of these 





skids and pallets can be reused 
many times. It is an easy and in- 
expensive job to knock them down 
and strap them into convenient unit 
packages for return tg original 


point of use. Similarly knocked 
down crates and cartons are readily 
wire strapped onto a skid for ship- 
ment as a single compact unit. See 


Fig. 6. 
New Tracing Cloth 
Gives Ink-Like Results 


Clear ink-like prints may be 
made from pencil tracings with the 
use of a new white tracing cloth re 
cently announced by Frederick Post 
Co., Box 803, Chicago. Known as 
No. 123 Whitex, the cloth is tough, 
durable and will not discolor with 
age. Its glossy “stay clean” back 
is an added feature, and its extra 
transparency adds speed to print 
production. 

The development erases quickly 
and cleanly with art gum or a soft 
eraser, and erasures do not show on 
the blueprint. It also takes colored 
pencils sharply and cleanly. 


Battelle Lists Books 


@ More than 500 Battelle-written 
books, patents, and journal contri- 
butions are listed in a booklet is- 
sued by Battelle Memorial Insti- 
tute at Columbus, O., one of the 
country’s largest industrial re- 
search organizations. 

Since its beginning, Battelle has 
utilized the medium of the various 
technical and scientific journals in 
disseminating the results of its re- 
search in chemistry, ceramics, 
fuels and metallurgy. Compiled by 
Thelma R. Reinberg, institute _li- 
brarian, the booklet lists all contri- 
butions to the technological litera- 
ture made by Battelle staff mem- 
bers during the 11-year history of 
the institute. Copies of the book- 
let are available upon request. 
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Tailored To Fit 
By Welding 


@ ONE OF the most important fac- 
tors of the “first cost” of a machine 
tool or a power unit is the cost of 
adapting that unit to its job in such 
a way as to make it do that job 
most efficiently. Those ‘“installa- 
tion” costs are often somewhat inde- 
terminately accounted for, and are 
frequently absorbed into ‘“miscel- 
laneous expenses” or “overhead” 
and thus to a certain degree ob- 
scured, but actually they form a 
very real part of the first cost of 
a new machine and should be care- 
fully held to a minimum and added 
to the purchase price of the unit. 

Power units such as gasoline or 
diesel engines usually have brack- 
ets and bolt holes on their frames 
which are designed to fasten the 
unit to some sort of a framework 
which will mount the power unit 
in such a way as to apply the pow- 
er where it is wanted. The real 
base, or framework on which the 
motor is placed depends upon the 
actual function of the machine and 


other such factors as space, loca- 
tion, appearance and special fix- 
tures which may be attached to it. 

Such bases may be constructed 
by casting them from iron or steel; 
bolting or riveting steel plates or 
structural members together; or 
fabricating them from steel struc- 
tural shapes and plates by arc 
welding. The last method is rap- 
idly superseding older methods be- 
cause of its economies in time, 
labor and materials and because 
of the great freedom of design 
which it affords in adjusting the 
unit to fit space limits or mechan- 
ical relationships while maintain- 
ing great rigidity and freedom from 
effects of vibration. 

Note the simplicity and effective- 
ness of the arc-welded engine base 
illustrated in Fig. 1. Here a bat- 
tery of diesel engines drives elec- 
tric generators in a factory power 
plant. These bases are completely 
built up as box sections from com- 
mercial rolled steel plates and 






By WALTER J. BROOKING 
Testing and Research Department 
R. G. LeTourneau Inc. 

Peoria, III. 








shapes. Two main box sections 
whose side plates were sheared 
from strip stock and whose top 
and bottom plates were _ sheared 
and bent to shape were made large 
enough to mount both motor and 
generator. The upright and cross 
member box sections were made 
by welding two pieces of standard 
angles together into box sections. 
Caps of plate were sheared or 
flame cut to size and welded to ends 
of the box sections. The main bed 
frames and smaller box sections 
then were set up, tack welded to- 
gether, the reinforcement tacked 
on, and with a few short welds the 
whole resulting structure was sol- 
idly fused into one rigid unit. 

The only machining necessary to 
complete the base was to drill the 
mounting-bolt holes and tap a few 
holes for cap screws instead of 
regular bolts. After a good clean- 
ing the base was painted, the main 
base side boxes were filled with 
concrete to add weight, and the fin- 
ished base was ready for assembly 
and installation. 

One of the biggest advantages in 
this method is that any of a great 
variety of steel shapes could have 
been used. Any form of rolled or 
built-up section which would with- 
stand the stresses applied to the 
frame could be used. The actual 
material employed should depend 
upon the most available and eco- 
nomical shapes at hand. Usually 
it can be taken from either the reg- 
ular steel stock around a factory, 


Fig. 1—The arc-welded bases for these motors and generators, left, 
illustrate simplicity of design and effective use of material 


Fig. 2—This arc welded steel base, right below, anchors four 190- 

horsepower diesel engines which drive a single electric generator. 

Base is fabricated rolled steel plates and shapes filled with con- 
crete. Main bed is 16 x 20 feet by 16 inches high 
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-FASTENINGS THAT Steed GG assumes 





Lamson Pre-assembled Lock Washer screws are avail- 
able in 8/32” to 3/16” diameters, and in lengths up 
to 1'/2. Standard head styles are round head, bind- 
ing head, oven head and hexagon head. Lamson & 
Sessions Company is a licensed manufacturer of 
this patented screw. 





The new Stay-On Lock Nut keeps assemblies tight 
which are subject to severe vibration. Slotted crown 
section, eliptical in shape after heat treatment, 
grips bolt thread like a vise. One-piece design. 
Can be used repeatedly. 





@ Right now taking up the slack in assembly time is of 
primary importance, and when you can do it and at the 
same time make a more secure, less costly assembly — 
common sense dictates utilizing every means to that end. 
And here are some of the outstanding “speed up” fasten- 
ings made by LAMSON &SESSIONS, produced by the 
millions in our five plants. All of these are “standard” 
fastenings—available out of stock except where demands 


Phillips Recessed Head screws are stocked in all 
sizes with both standard machine screw threads 
and hardened self-tapping screw threads. Lamson 
& Sessions Company is a licensed manufacturer of 
this patented screw. 





Lamson Hardened Sheet Metal screws are stocked 
in three standard types for metal and plastic 
assemblies. Types “A”, “B” and "Z” are available 
with slotted or Phillips head. Type “C” Hardened 
Self-Tapping screws have American National 
Standard thread and also are available with slotted 
or Phillips Head. 


of defense industries have temporarily drained our re- 

serve supplies. If your product or assembly is not related 

to defense industry needs, you will of course understand 

that priorities must be satisfied first. Nevertheless we 

invite your inquiries for these time saving products. 
& 


THE LAMSON & SESSIONS COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 
Plants at Cleveland and Kent, Ohio; Chicago and Birmingham 











Your Jobber stocks the Lamson line 


LAMSON & SESSIONS 
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Fig. 3—This easily constructed, removable all-welded bracket, left above, provides 
1 simple and economical motor mount 


Fig. 4—The arc welded steel base under this radial drill, right above, is rigid 

ind heavy enough to assure accuracy of machining and freedom from vibration, 

1s well as allowing room for the operator or a helper to make or remove setups 
yn one end of the base while the drill is working on the other 


or even from the scrap pile. The 
base shown in Fig. 1 could easily 
have been made from large I-beams, 
T-irons, H-beams, channels, or any 
combination of them for the main 
side frames. The same is true of 
the cross members, uprights and 
reinforcement bars. 

Such a base can be made in a 
few hours and exactly to fit the 
space and other dimensional re- 
quirements simply by making a 
layout of the required points of 
function—bolt holes, length, width, 
bearing points, etc.—and sketching 
in the members which distribute 
the material required to meet the 
needs for strength and _. bearing 
surface. The sketch can then be 
given to any good shop mechanic 
who understands the use of an oxy- 
acetylene torch, the shop’s other 
metal cutting and shaping tools, 
and an are welding machine; and 
in a short period of time he will 
have fabricated the unit from steel 
in much the same way that a car- 
penter would make a similar struc 
ture from wood. 

Such are welded bases have few 
limitations of size, as is illustrated 
by Fig. 2, showing four 190-horse- 
power diesel engines combined 
power of which operates one gen- 
erator, all mounted on one large 
base, This large base was made by 
first building up a box structure of 
steel plates 16 feet wide by 20 feet 
long and 16 inches high with a 
sufficiently large square hole in the 
center to allow the generator to be 
mounted with a part of the cage 
below the top of the rest of the 
base. Holes were left in the top 
plate between the internal web 
plates, and after the box structure 
was in place, it was poured full 






of concrete to give weight to the 
Separate bases for the 





5—The ease with which this weld- 
ed steel base can be kept clean, and 
the effectiveness with which a large 
specimen holding devices 
and odd pieces can be fastened to the 


the metallurgical 





different engines and the generator 
were built up using box sections 
made from standard angles, and 
building them up like cribbing, as 
shown. 

The two bearing blocks at the 
extreme ends of the generator 
drive shaft were made by welding 
box sections of. angles upright to 
the main base, welding reinforce- 
ment bars to the upright beam and 
welding on its top a cap with bolt 
holes already drilled in it. The 
boring seat and cap then were fab- 
ricated from plate and a_ short 
piece of box section, carefully ma- 
chined and bolted to the upright 
box beam. The main bearing assem- 
blies were a part of the generator, 
and were simply bolted to bearing 
foot blocks cut from heavy bar 
stock which had been drilled and 
then welded to the main base struc- 
ture. 


Low-Cost Method 


It would be difficult to achieve 
the rigidity and strength in such 
a base with any other method of 
construction and probably impos- 
sible to do so with the same low 
cost for material and labor, design- 
ing and installation. 

Electric motors, because of their 
relatively small size and symmet- 
rical form, are often mounted on a 
small bracket in some _ restricted 
space on the machine for which 
they serve as the power unit. Fig. 
3 illustrates an_ electric motor 
mounting bracket somewhat more 
complicated than usual. The de- 
sign of the machine which this 20- 
horsepower motor drives required 
that the motor be placed above the 
3-foot main drive pulley, so the 
simplest design possible was to 
place the motor bed frame on four 
supporting members whose footing 
attached to the main frame of the 
machine. 

The four supporting members 
were made of ordinary steel angles 
are welded together into box beams. 
The motor base to which the motor 
actually is bolted was made of four 
short lengths of similar box beams 
made from angles, all welded into 
a rectangular frame, with small 
square plates welded into the ends 
of the box beams to close them. 
Holes were drilled through the box 
sections at each corner to receive 
the bolts from the motor itself. 
Four sets of foot-blocks were then 
cut from bar stock, all were drilled 
in each end so as to allow the 
support beams to set between the 
two bolt holes and allow clearance 
for bolt heads, the bottom block 
on each set tapped for cap-screws, 
and the motor bracket was ready 
to be set up and welded. 

The foot blocks first were set in 
position on the main machine base 
and tacked in position. The four 
supporting beams were set on them 

(Please turn to Page 88) 
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(One of a series of advertisements illustrating the importance of quality control 
in the manufacture of American Quality Wires.) 

















1 AMERICAN WIRE QUALITY begins in our own mines, source 2 AT THE BLAST FURNACES the basic materials are carefully 
of the finest ore in America. This is an advantage enjoyed tested, weighed, and then blended—and the chemical and 
by comparatively few in the wire-making field, and is a physical properties of the “cast” are constantly checked 

| primary factor in quality control. and rechecked to assure proper control of quality. 
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Fig. 1—Ingot stripper showing links en- 
yaged with mold trunnions and an in 
got in the jaws of the bullnose 


@ Requirements of the steel indus- 
try in the making of steel have ad- 
vanced so rapidly that it has made 
it necessary for designers and build- 
ers of ingot stripping cranes to 
change this type of crane more rap- 
idly than any other type. 

The original ingot stripping mech- 
anism was of the hydraulically op- 
erated type. About 1899, the well- 
known conventional screw’ type 
stripping crane was developed. Its 
stripping motion is accomplished 
by two bronze nuts with right and 
left hand threads, operating on an 
alloy steel screw. The upper end 
of the screw shaft is square and 
passes through a _ bronze bushed 
sleeve. Revolving motion is given 
to this shaft by means of the motor 
acting through a train of gears. 

The upper bronze nut is held at 
the top of the stripper barrel; the 
lower bronze nut is held in the 
stripping ram, and the action of 
these nuts driven by means of the 
screw produces twice the travel of 
the ram as of the screw. The ram 
is free to move vertically in the 
stripper barrel and engage the top 
of the ingot with what is known as 
a bullnose. This so-called bullnose is 
attached to the bottom of the ram 
with a tight fitting key. The _ bot- 
tom of the nose engages the top 
of the ingot, thus pushing the in- 
got out of the mold. 

The screw shaft with right and 
left hand threads is extended on the 
upper end performing as a guide, 
its length being determined by the 
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Design and Operation of 





INGOT STRIPPERS 


Use of big-end-up ingots brought development of auxiliary stripping 
mechanism. Author presents details of construction of modern 


stripper of the combination type for handling various kinds of 
steel plant molds 


By H. W. BALL 
Assistant Chief Engineer 
Morgan Engineering Co. 

Alliance, O. 


amount of vertical lift required. It 
is protected by a steel tube housing 
which prevents any foreign matter 
from entering the stripper barrel 
which is a one-piece casting filled 
with oil for lubricating the screw 
and bronze nuts. In filling the barrel 
with the lubricant the nuts should 
always be drawn together so that 
the proper quantity may be ob- 
tained. 

The hoist motion of this type of 
crane as originally built was op- 
erated through a rack and pinion, 
and in later years was changed to 
operate by means of steel cables 
acting over sheaves and drums. 

The trolley frame for this type of 
crane is a one-piece, open-box sec- 
tion steel casting or welded con- 
struction, supported on four rolled 
steel wheels. A rolled steel shell is 
suspended from the trolley which 
contains cast steel guides for ver- 
tically guiding the stripping mech- 
anism. 

The stripping mechanism is hoist- 
ed by means of four parts of wire 
rope which wind over four separate 
cast steel drums and work in series, 
two of which do the hoisting with 
tongs open and two with tongs 
closed. The tongs open and close 
automatically according to the pull 
of the opening or closing ropes. 
The four drums work in pairs by 
a ratchet clutch operated by a hand 
lever in the cage. This ratchet 
clutch is so arranged that it will 
drive one pair of drums at a time, 
thus hoisting with the tongs either 
open or closed at will of operator. 

The stripping mechanism is near- 
ly counterbalanced by a _ counter- 
weight, guided on the side of the 
shell and suspended from four wire 
ropes which wind on the four 
drums. The hoist motor has little 
more than the actual weight of the 
ingot and mold to lift, friction be- 
ing reduced to a minimum. 

An tInspection of this drawing, 
Fig. 6, discloses that all the strains 
due to stripping of the ingot are 


simply transmitted from links A 
through barrel B down through nut 
C to screw D and nut E then to 
plunger F; therefore, they do not 
in any manner pass through the 
ropes supporting the _ stripping 
mechanism or through any part of 
the trolley proper. The ropes simply 
lift the stripping mechanism and 
take the weight off ingot and mold. 


The stripping mechanism is made 
so that the bullnose can be with- 
drawn from a soft ingot by simply 
reversing the motor.and at this op- 
eration the mold will be lifted up 
against part G, thus freeing the 
ingot from the bullnose. The lower 
parts of the links are engaged when 
stripping a long ingot and the cross- 
pieces, marked G, when stripping 
butts. 

The stripping links are operated 
by motor-driven bell crank levers, 
N and P, to which the link operat- 
ing ropes are attached. These ropes 
lead from levers N and P to sheaves 
J, which are attached to levers L, 
and through links, M, to the strip- 
ping links, A. Thus, the up-and- 
down movement of the levers, N 
and P, cause the stripping links to 
open and close to any desired po- 
sition in its range. 

The hoisting cables lead from 
the hoist drum to sheaves, K, back 
up to equalizer R. 

In correct operation, the ingot 
is not lifted from the car. The links 
are lowered over the mold, links 
closed to engage the mold ears, then 
the entire mechanism is _ hoisted, 
which operation will lift the mold 
from the ingot, provided the same 
is not a sticker, an expression used 
to indicate ingots that are difficult 
to remove. Should the ingot prove 
to be a sticker the mold and ingot 
should be lowered to the car and 
the stripping mechanism started. 
As soon as the stripping ram comes 
in contact with the ingot, the strip- 
ping unit with links and mold will 
be automatically lifted by the 
screw, thus freeing the mold from 
the ingot, the counterweight auto- 
matically taking up all slack in the 
cables. As soon as the mold is free 
from the ingot the stripping mech- 
anism should be stopped and the 
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rope hoist used for further lifting 
of the mold. 

Some operators form the habit of 
lifting the mold and ingot off, then 
if the ingot does not free itself they 
start the stripping ram and push 
the ingot out, which if raised high 
would drop the ingot to the car. 
This is strictly up to the operator, 
as there is positively no necessity 
for dropping ingots on the cars. 

Some ingot stripping cranes are 
designed and built with the use of 
cables instead of the screw for 
stripping, and in connection with 
these cables a screw is used for ad- 
justing the bullnose for different 
heights of ingots. 

Due to the fact that steel plants 
are now casting many big-end-up 
ingots having hot tops, it was nec- 
essary for the crane manufacturer 
to develop an auxiliary stripping 
mechanism that could be adapted to 
the old type strippers which had 
been stripping big-end-down ingots. 

This mechanism is attached to 
the present ingot stripper by hav- 
mg supporting lugs cast on the side 
of the frame engaging the links 
which were formerly used for hold- 
ing down the molds on the cars. 
The pull tongs operating ram is 
attached to the ram of the present 
stripper by removing the bullnose, 
using the same key for attaching 


Fig. 2—Stripper arranged for stripping small-end-up or standard ingots 


the auxiliary stripping unit as was 
used for securing the bullnose. This 
auxiliary equipment also has links 
for holding down the molds. These 
links are provided with paddle type 
ends for guiding them on the molds. 

The range of capacity for ingot 
stripping cranes is 100, 150, and 200 
tons. For the past few years steel 
plant requirements have been main- 
ly for 200-ton ingot stripping 
cranes. Many of the late machines 
have been of the combination type 
which includes four distinct meth- 
ods of operation: To strip molds 
from flush top  small-end-up' or 
standard ingots, as shown in Fig. 
2; to pull hot top or big-end-up in- 
gots from the mold, as shown in 
Fig. 3; for stripping flush type big- 
end-up ingots with the aid of strip- 
ping stool, as shown in Fig. 4; to 
loosen small-end-up or standard in- 
gots from stools after molds have 
been removed, as shown in Fig. 5. 
On this combination type of crane 


the hoist has a single drum with 
the ropes leading from the drum 


over Sheaves attached to levers con- 
nected to the links, then to levers 
on the trolley which are actuated 
by the link operating motor. 


The levers and ropes are ar- 
ranged in pairs, and the mechan- 
ism is so constructed that when 
two of these sheaves are raised, 


Bullnose 


holds ingot on car while links engage mold lugs and lift mold from its stool 


Fig. 3—Stripper arranged for big-end-up ingots. 


Bits provided on links are de- 


signed to hold mold on car while tongs grip ingot and withdraw it from mold 
Fig. 4—Stripper arranged for stripping big-end-up, flush-top ingots when mold 
basket is used. Bits provided on short links are designed to push down cn top 
of mold. Additional long links pull up against ears on basket, forcing center pin 


through bottom of mold and raising ingot above top of mold. 
then are used for withdrawing ingot from mold. Fig 
loosening small-end-up or standard ingots from 
This is accomplished by providing a horseshoe-shaped unit held in 
the stool down while ingot is 
by tongs and pulled loose from stool 


removed. 
place by stripper links. 
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This unit holds 


Gripping tong: 
S—Stripper arranged for 
stools after molds have been 
gripped 
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the other two are lowered. Thus, by 
lowering the two inside sheaves and 
ropes and raising’ the 
sheaves and ropes, the links will 
be opened. The opposite action will 
close links. Limit switch is pro 
vided to limit travel in both direc 
tions. 

In addition to the regular links, 


provision is made for a pair of 
long links for engaging the long 
lugs on the stripping stool when 


stripping flush-type, big-end-up in 
gots. These links are separate and 
operate independently from the regu- 
lar links. 

In addition to the links, provision 
is made for a set of automatic 
tongs for gripping the hot top of 
big-end-up ingots, to be suspended 
from the lower end of the stripper 
barrel and usually at right angles 
to the mold links. 

The tongs consist of two cast 
steel levers trunnioned near the 
center and provided with rollers. 
The latter work in slots which are 
inclined toward each other in the 
form of an inverted “V” in the 
tongs frame supported on the strip 
per barrel. These tongs hang in the 
open position and are thus closed 
by the action of the rollers in the 
inclined slots. 

The stripping mechanism is a 
separate unit and so arranged that 
the entire unit may be lowered to 
the floor by the hoisting mechanism 
to facilitate inspection and changes. 
The bullnose has an extra travel 
distance which permits the removal 
of short ingots. The hoist is pro- 
vided with a limit stop and also 
with a ratchet gear to prevent un- 
winding of ropes should the mech- 
anism be suddenly stopped while 
being lowered. The driving units 


for the hoisting, stripping, and link 
operating motions are usually driv- 
en by 


worm and gear which are 
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enclosed in steel housings, and well 
lubricated with either gear-driven 
or motor-driven oil pumps. The 
trolley travel and bridge travel mo- 


tions are of the spur gear type with 


the gears enclosed in oil-tight cases. 

The bearings used throughout 
this type of crane are usually of the 
antifriction type and some of the 
steel plants require them to be lu- 
bricated with a centralized system 
having one unit located on the trol- 
ley, the second unit on the moving 
parts of the stripping mechanism, 
and the third unit mounted on one 
end of the bridge. 

The operator’s cage of all-steel 
and fireproof construction is located 
beneath the trolley along side the 
guide shell; it is of the enclosed 
type provided with heater and ven- 
tilating fan. An indicator is pro- 
vided near the operator to indicate 
the position of the bullnose or 
tongs. 

The bridge construction for these 
cranes is of box section consisting 
of two web plates joined to top 
and bottom cover plates by four 
angles; usually of the 8-wheel con- 
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struction, having four wheels on 
each end of the bridge mounted in 
compensating trucks. With the dou- 
ble bridge drive, one motor is lo- 
cated on the outside of each main 
girder. Cranes required for wide 
building spans are furnished with 
outrigger girders located on the ex- 
treme outside of the main girders, 
and relieve these girders of the 
overturning forces that are other- 
wise caused by the driving mech- 
anism and footwalks. 

The electrical control of a strip- 
per crane, while not especially com- 
plicated, requires specific details to 
provide a thoroughly safe and 
workable equipment. The _ tongs 
hoist lends itself well to conven- 
tional reversing dynamic lowering 
controller with a main circuit limit 
stop to prevent overtravel. The 
stripping screw drive requires a re- 
versing plugging control and since 
the speed is relatively low and the 
travel short no provision for slow- 
down or speed limiting is actually 
needed although an armature shunt 
was occasionally used on the older 
type machines. To stop the drive 
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Fig. 6—Cross section of trolley show- 
ing screw-type stripping mechanism. 


at the extreme limits of travel a 
control circuit limit switch of the 
traveling nut type, adjusted to dis- 
connect the motor and set the brake 
well in advance of the mechanical 
limits of travel, is usually em- 
ployed. 

A simple reversing-plugging con- 
troller, with a rotating cam type 
limit switch to stop the drive at 
the open and closed position, is used 
on the crank operated tongs open- 
ing mechanism. The trolley drive 
control is conventional requiring 
only a reversing-plugging controller 
of the usual type. 

Since the operator’s cab travels 
with the trolley some _ attention 
must be given to the bridge travel 
equipment to obtain safe and satis- 
factory control of this motion. In 
normal operation entirely adequate 
control is furnished by a reversing- 
plugging controller equipped with 
a plugging relay capable of ac- 
curate adjustment. With such a con- 
troller the bridge travel may be op- 
erated smoothly and accurately as 
long as power is available. 


Emergency Brake Provided 


In the event of power failure, rob- 
bing the operator of the ability to 
plug the drive motor to stop the mo- 
tion, there must be available some 
means of stopping the travel auto- 
matically since the traveling cab 
makes impractical the use of any 
type of mechanical or hydraulic 
bridge brake. For this purpose a 
shunt-wound shoe brake ordinarily 
is used on the bridge drive motor 
which sets immediately upon power 
failure but remains released under 
normal operating conditions. A foot 
switch in the cab connected to the 
brake contactor on the bridge panel 
also provides a means for the op- 
erator to set brake in emergency. 

The control of all motions should 
be of the full magnetic type with 
overload protection on each control 
panel. <A safety disconnect knife 
switch for opening the main power 
lines to the crane customarily is lo- 
cated on the footwalk at the point 
where the operator boards the crane. 
A similar switch also is located on 
the operator’s cab. 

Brakes are used on all motions 
of the crane, the one on the trolley 
drive usually being of the hydrauli- 
cally operated type, the balance be- 
ing full torque brakes, series wound, 
except for the bridge brake which is 
shunt wound, as described. 

Some of the steel plants are us- 
ing what is known as Stationary floor 
type ingot stripper, used with in- 
verted molds and operated by a 
single motor which automatically 
opens and closes the links in addi- 
tion to operating the stripper screw. 
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Fig. 1—This is the double-unit reflectance comparator. The unit with 

the handle is the one placed on the surface to be tested; when not in 

use, it is placed on top of the power unit which carries a standard 
reference panel for calibrating the setup 


@ In the production of articles 
where several different porcelain 
enameled pieces or parts are as- 
sembled together, such as refriger- 
ators, ranges and the like, a good 
color match between these several 
parts is most essential. The custo- 
mer appeal of the finished article is 
materially reduced if there is too 
great a variation in the color of 
the several assembled parts. There- 
fore, it is important to control the 
color of all parts so assembled, be- 
tween limits wherein a satisfactory 
commercial match is obtained. 

It has been our experience that 
color matching by eye, using stand- 
ard color limit panels, is not alto- 
gether satisfactory, due to eye de- 
fects and fatigue, and the difficul- 
ties encountered with various light- 
ing conditions. Color matching by 
instrument seems to be the logical 
means of control of this important 
problem. 

Features which are desirable in a 
color matching instrument for pro- 
duction use are: First, the instru- 
ment should be simple in opera- 
tion so it can be used by unskilled 
shop workers. Second, it should 
give good accuracy and possess per- 
manence of calibration, thereby in- 
suring reproducibility of results. 
Third, the light source should be 
such that it provides good intensity 
of light over the entire visible spec- 
trum. 

Fourth, the instrument should 
view a sufficiently large area of the 
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part being measured so small de- 
fects and minor spraying variations 
will be integrated in the result. 
Fifth, the instrument should use 
115-volt 60-cycle shop power supply. 
Sixth, it should afford rapid meas- 
urement so it can be economically 
used on the entire production. 


An instrument incorporating all 
of these features was constructed 
by the Erie (Pa.) Works Laboratory 
of the General Electric Co. This 
original instrument, together with 
one of a newer design, has been 
used on the production line for over 
a year with very satisfactory results. 


The use of this instrument has 
simplified our color matching prob- 
lem considerably. An enamel of 
definite basic color has been adopted 
as our standard exterior finish, and 
the instrument has been calibrated 
directly in terms of this enamel. 
Reflectance limits have been set up, 
and all exterior parts sent to the 
assembly line must fall within them. 

The range of acceptable reflect- 
ance is sufficiently restricted so 
that all parts falling within it will 
produce a good commercial color 
match. All reworked parts and 
parts falling outside are coated 
with special color-adjusted enamel 
which, when fired, will bring the 
part within the accepted color 
range. Complaints from the assem- 
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bly line for poor color match have 
been entirely eliminated. 

In the past, color matching of re- 
placement parts had been a difficult 
problem. However, under our pres- 
ent system, replacement parts can 
be taken directly from current pro- 
duction parts, or at least be enam- 
eled along with current production 
work. 

This reflectance comparator, Fig. 
1, consists of two units—the power 
unit and the measuring hood. The 
power unit consists of a voltage 
regulating transformer, and a rheo- 
stat for compensation of lamp de- 
terioration. A standard reference 
panel is mounted on the top of this 
unit. It is shown as the far unit in 
Fig. 1. 

The measuring hood consists of 
a daylight fluorescent light source, 
anodized aluminum reflector and a 
ground glass diffusing screen, meas- 
uring cells, microammeter, lamp 
auxiliary and bucking cells with 
suitable means for adjustment. The 
measuring scale reads directly in 
per cent reflectance, having been 
calibrated with a set of reference 
panels the reflectance of which had 
been previously measured on a G-E 
photoelectric photometer. 

The instrument is allowed to 
warm up for at least “-hour with 
the measuring hood in position on 
the reference panel before any read- 
ings are made. 

Any necessary adjustment of the 
mechanical zero and_ indicating 
pointer are also made before the 
instrument is used. 

The instrument is simple to oper- 
ate. After noting that the proper 

(Please turn to Page 92) 


















Rotary Table 


@ Machinery Mfg. Co., 1915 East 
Fifty-first street, Vernon, Los An- 
geles, has introduced a new 7-inch 
Vernon rotary table for heavy-duty 
use. It is substantially ribbed to 
prevent distortion and its low lever 
(2% inches) affords maximum work- 
ing space. Each of its 4 quadrants 
is graduated in degrees from 0 to 
90 and its friction loaded worm dial 
is calibrated into 240 minutes, in- 
suring instant setting. The table 





movement is registered against an 
adjustable point and the worm gear 
is hobbed integrally with the table. 
The former may be disengaged 
readily to permit free wheeling of 
table. A quick-setting thumbscrew 
type lock assures positive setting. 


Shell Finishing Machine 


@ James Coulter Machine Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., has introduced 
an automatic shell finishing ma- 
chine which finishes a brass shell 
case about three times faster than 
was possible in the last war. Oper- 
ator is required only to load, start 
and unload the machine. Other 
operations are performed automati- 
cally. These include facing and 
forming the head end; boring and 
counterboring the primer hole, and 
turning to length and chamfering 
inside and outside of open end of 
the case. Sequence of these steps 
is regulated by a control shaft 





driven by a 5-horsepower motor. 
The control shaft also can be oper- 
ated by hand for setting tools or 
other adjustments. The work and 
the back control shaft are placed 
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in motion by means of a control 
button, Cutting speeds are 1000 to 
1500 feet per minute, and the com- 
plete cycle requires ‘%-minute. 
After the facing tool completes its 
cut it swings away from the work 
and returns to rest quickly. Like- 
wise, the priming hole tools move 
up from the center of the spindle 
after the boring operation. The 
work spindle is connected directly 
to a 15 or 20-horsepower motor by 
a chain drive. An automatic brake 
stops the work quickly once cycle 
of operations has been completed. 


Pistol-Grip Drill 


@ Mall Tool Co., 7740 South Chi- 
cago avenue, Chicago, announces 
a new pistol-grip %-inch drill for 
use in the airplane and auto indus- 
tries. Featuring a streamlined de- 
sign, the unit has a no load speed 





of 2200 revolutions per minute and 
a full load speed of 1800 revolutions 
per minute. It has easily accessible 
openings for cleaning the commuta- 
tor and for brush inspection. All 
ball bearings are lubricated by 
bearing manufacturer to insure 
proper amount, as well as proper 
lubricant. Its armature is balanced 
to insure smooth operation. The 
drill weighs 4 pounds with cord. 


Circuit Interrupter 


@ Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., has in- 
troduced a new nonautomatic en- 
closed circuit interrupter designed 
to replace nonautomatic discon- 
necting devices used in industrial 
plants. Known as the NEMA 
Type 1A, this sheet steel dust re- 


sisting unit has a 50 to 600 am- 
peres rating on 250 to 600 volts 
alternating current and 125/250 
and 250 volts direct current lines. 
All its main contacts are of non- 





welding silver or special silver 
composition, De-ion are quenchers 
are used to reduce contact burning 
and preserve the contacts. Safety 
features include a cover interlock 
which prevents closing of contacts 
when cover is open, and opening 
of cover when interrupter is in the 
“on” position. 


Cycle Controller 


@ Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
announces a new model A-118 mul- 
tiple-cam time cycle controller for 
timing mechanical operations in in- 
dustrial processes. It is designed 
for use where a number of factors 





must be accurately timed according 
to a fixed program. Time measure- 
ment and pilot valve operation in 
the unit are handled by separate 
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mechanisms. Timing is accom- 
plished by a Telechron-driven alu- 
minum disk on which is printed a 
25-inch time scale. The _ desired 
schedule of operations is_ incor- 
porated into the controller by 
punching holes with an ordinary 
ticket punch on the time scale. The 
location of these holes determines 
the time of operation of the cam 
mechanism. The cams are individu- 
ally adjustable and their setting 
does not require fine adjustment in 
order to get accurate results. All 
controllers are drilled for eight 
cams and pilot valves. 


Toolroom Machines 


@ Hack Machine Co., 1228 Harding 
avenue, Des Plaines, Ill., has placed 
on the market two new machines 
—a Hack duplex and a triplex multi- 
versal machine for light or heavy 





production machine shop work and 
the machining of complicated parts 
for defense in both ferrous and alu- 


minum alloys. The former is a 
2-column machine. Its boring bar 
has a travel of 18 inches and can 
be rotated 360 degrees to bore holes 
at various angles. It is fitted with 
a taper at both ends, and will ma- 
chine work on either left-hand or 
right-hand tables. The Triplex ma- 
chine has a third column at the 
extreme right normally fitted with 
a radial drill head but so constructed 
as to permit the use of any of the 
regular attachments. The column 
at the extreme left has an adjust- 
able reciprocating motion but the 
middle and right hand columns are 
stationary. These last two columns 
may be interchanged to meet the 
users requirements and additionai 
columns may be added to complete 
a sequence of operations with one 
pass of the table. Feature of this 
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machine is that jigs and tools in 
many cases can be completely ma- 
chined without removing the work, 
and a sequence of operations per- 
formed such as vertical milling, 
angular milling, horizontal milling, 
horizontal boring, radial drilling, 
vertical horizontal and angular jig 
boring, slotting and many other 
operations. It is equipped with 
vernier scales in all directions and 
has speeds adaptable to the machin- 
ing of aluminum alloys as well as 
cast iron, mild steel and tool steel. 


Stamping Type 


@ Acromark Corp., 251 North Broad 
street, Elizabeth, N. J., has placed 
on the market a new precision 
stamping type for use in gang hold- 
ers or mortised dies to number 
parts. It is of shock resisting alloy 
tool steel, and is suitable for stamp- 
ing steel, alloy steel, cast iron and 
other metals or materials. The type 
is available in all sizes from 1/32 
to 1 inch. 


Magnetic Separator 


@ Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
572 East Smith street, Milwaukee, 
announces a new type of magnetic 
separator for removing small par- 
ticles of iron from circulating cut- 
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ting compounds. It consists of a 
baffle installed in the pipe cross, 
which deflects the flow of liquid to 
the poles of a high intensity electro 
magnet. Thus considerable portion 
of iron can be allowed to accumu- 
late on the magnet poles before 
cleaning is necessary. Cleaning is 
accomplished by interrupting the 
current to the magnet. The mag- 





net thus becomes de-energized and 
releases the accumulated iron and 
also the automatic discharge valve. 
A suitable rectifier for supplying 
direct current also is supplied with 
the unit. 


Strap Holder 


@ Signode Steel Strapping Co., 2600 
North Western avenue, Chicago, has 
developed a new strap holder de- 
signed to increase efficiency in the 
shipping room. Known as the model 
11 “strap holder”, it may be used 
under a bench or packing table. It 
also is designed for use as a portable 
reel. The unit is equipped with 
casters, affording quick and easy 


c 


transfer of strapping to any part 
of the shipping department. When 
so used, a detachable handle to 
facilitate movement of the strap 
holder is available. 
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Bearings 


@ Harris Products Co., 5408 Com- 
monwealth avenue, Detroit, an- 
nounces a new line of Torflex bear- 
ings with inner walls of a thinner 
material of either plain or graph- 
ited bronze on steel which have in- 
creased resistance to pounding and 
shock. These are available in a 
considerably wide range of sizes 
and shapes on shorter notice than 
the older cast styles. 

In the new style the required 
sizes are readily cut from sheets, 
shaped, and in the split form are 
quickly assembled with the rubber 
insulating wall and outer wall. In 
the plain bronze form, the new ma- 
terial is manufactured by bonding 
selected powdered bronze to steel 
sheet. In graphited-bronze form, 
the graphite is thoroughly mixed 
with the powdered bronze before 
bonding. 

With the thinner wall section the 
rubber wall surrounding it can be 
almost any thickness necessary to 
handle radial loads imposed or to 
compensate for misalignment, to 
stop vibration and transmission of 
noise. 











Fitting by Welding 


(Continued from Page 78) 
and the motor base box beam frame 
was set on the upper end of the 
supporting beams. The whole was 
then tack welded solid and subse- 
quently made into one solid unit 
by welding the eight joints in the 
structure where the beams were 
attached to the foot blocks on the 
bottom and the box beam frame 
at the top. The resulting motor 
bracket is a simple, rigid frame 
which serves its function § effec- 
tively and yet involves almost no 
machining. While it can be re- 
moved from the machine by taking 


the eight capscrews out of the foot 
blocks, still it involves a minimum 
number of joints which might vi- 
brate loose in service or cause in- 
efficiency in the transmission of 
power from motor to machine. 

Machine Tool Bases: Certain ma- 
chine tools often function much 
more profitably on a special base. 
A radial drill, for example, fre- 
quently serves much better if it is 
placed on a base which is large 
enough for a part to be set up and 
drilled on one end of the base while 
the next part is being set up and 
laid out for drilling by the operat- 
or’s helper on the other side. 

An example of such a drill base 


You gain safety and end 
costly maintenance and re- 
placement troubles when 


you use 


Inland 4-Way 


Floor Plate on floors and 


stairways. 


It stands the hardest pos- 

sible service, because it 

has the toughness, strength 

and wearing qualities of ~~, 
fine rolled steel plate. 

Inland 4-Way Floor Plate Le 
will not burn, splinter, hd 
crack, chip, or rot, and will 


odors. 


The 4-way projections 


give structural reinforce- 


not absorb liquids and a. 
ied 


ment to Inland Floor 
Plate, and the pattern per- 


mits ready drainage and ~~, 
easy cleaning. . 


Install Inland 4-Way Floor 

Plate to end costly floor wg 
repairs. Write for catalog 

giving full information. 


SHEETS- STRIP -TIN PLATE- 
BARS + PLATES - FLOOR 
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PLATES + STRUCTURALS - 


PILING - RAILS - TRACK 


LIGHT 
PATTERN 


INLAND 


ACCESSORIES - REINFORC- 
ING BARS 


STANDARD 
PATTERN 


STEEL COMPANY 


38 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Sales Offices: Milwaukee, Detroit, St. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas City, Cincinnati, New York 





of arc welded construction is shown 
in Fig. 4, where a radial drill with 
a 6-foot column and 3-foot arm is 
mounted in the center of a base 
whose top plate is 4 feet wide and 
8 feet long. The whole base struc- 
ture is built up like a box con- 
sisting of a moderately heavy bot- 
tom plate, two thin side plates 
bent at right angles at the corners 
and a heavy top plate. This con- 
struction is sufficiently massive and 
rigid to make a solid base for the 
drill when the arm is in any posi- 
tion, and to be free from diaphragm- 
ing under the pressure of the 
drill while in operation—thus avoid- 
ing any resultant inaccuracy. 


Made To Stand Punishment 


After the box-like base structure 
was welded completely it was 
placed in a planer and the top 
plate faced to give a square ma- 
chined surface from which to work 
while drilling. Holes then were 
drilled and tapped so the foot of 
the column could be bolted to the 
base structure. Next a_ coolant 
pan was built all around the base 
by are welding %-inch plate bent 
at right angles to the bottom plate, 
and welding the plates together at 
the corners. Then the_ coolant 
pump and pump cover and pipes 
(lower left) were attached by 
means of small capscrews. The 
drill was mounted on the base and 
the whole assembly placed in its lo- 
cation in the shop. 

Holes were drilled and tapped 
(using the radial drill) in its base 
for the purpose of bolting down the 
cubic box-like accessory work 
bases. 

Both the bottom and top of the 
accessory work bases are milled 
square. An air vise inside the box 
permits quick clamping of parts 
on the now square, level top plate 
of the unit. 

Each accessory work base also is 
drilled and tapped at frequent in- 
tervals to allow odd-shaped special 
pieces to be quickly clamped down 
for drilling. 

Both the main base and the 
accessory work tables are entirely 
arc welded steel structures. There 
is little likelihood that they will be 
sprung, cracked or shattered, even 
if comparatively heavy structures 
should be dropped on them. 

Such a special base, in the light 
of its simplicity and_ relatively 
small investment of materials and 
workmanship together with its dura- 
bility and all-round effectiveness, 
almost doubles the efficiency of the 
drill because it furnishes a broad, 
solid base capable of setting up 
even relatively large and complex 
structures for drilling and tapping 
operations. In machining smaller 
parts, the setups can be made by 
the operator or a helper while the 
drill is actually in operation, thus 
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achieving maximum operating effi- 
ciency. 

The effectiveness of a special arc- 
welded base is not confined to me- 
dium and large radial drills as is 
illustrated by the small power drill 
shown in Fig. 5. This small radial 
speed drill is used for sample cut- 
ting and similar jobs. The base is 
essentially a four-legged table made 
from angles welded into box sec- 
tions with a heavy plate top on 
which has been placed a lighter 
plate. This top plate was set on 
thin shims and was faced, drilled 
and tapped to allow the use of cap- 
screws in holding small fixtures, 
parts and samples while being 
drilled. 

This construction lends itself es- 
pecially to laboratory use. A wood 
base or table would tend to pick 
up oil and dirt while steel does not. 
It is easy to clean and to clean 
around. A coat of paint makes it 
an acceptable appearing laboratory 
fixture. Its durability, rigidity, 
rugged construction and effective 
function combined with small out- 
lay for materials and labor make 
it a distinctly successful applica- 
tion. 

The field for special machine 
bases is as broad as machines and 
their uses. Of course there are 
many other instances where fabri- 
cated steel bases can be built to 
advantage in addition to those de- 
scribed. 


Explains Contour 
Sawing in New Text 


@ Continental Machines Inc., Min- 
neapolis, announces a ninth edition 
of its “Contour Sawing Handbook.” 
This edition, which supersedes vol- 
ume 2 of the eighth edition, con- 
tains much added material, includ- 
ing a supplement carrying Leighton 
Wilkie’s ingenious pictorial expo- 
sition of basic machine tools and 
fundamentals of modern machine 
shop practice. 

The body of the book, which runs 
to 158 profusely illustrated pages, 
is a textbook, thumb indexed for 
quick reference. It is devoted to 
the history, design and modern 
applications of band sawing and 
band-type filing machines in tool 
rooms and also on production. 

Stress is laid on methods where- 
by valuable metal can be saved by 
contour sawing shapes from sheets, 
plates and billets, instead of remov- 
ing the excess metal in the form 
of chips. This applies not only to 
die and tool work, but also to cams, 
templets, and short run forgings 
and stampings. 

Accredited vocational teachers, 
NYA officials, contour sawing ma- 
chine operators and trainees in 
Shops can obtain copies of this 
handbook free of charge by writing 
to the company. 
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HERE is a job always waiting for your 

crawler crane. So much in demand 
are these machines by department heads 
that some firms have found it necessary 
to route their machines from job to job. 
Here is a Northwest in the Evansville, 
Indiana plant of the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion. This machine has saved as high as 
$3,497.70 a year over previous methods 
employed. From unloading steel it pro- 
gresses to handling scrap, borings and 
turnings, and finishes up on coal, doing 
odd lifting jobs in between. 


Your Northwest Crawler goes anywhere— 
no expensive overhead systems, no tracks. 


The expense of steam operations becomes 
a thing of the past. As with your trucks, 
operating expense stops when the engine 
stops. As these machines earn for others 
so they will earn for 
you. A crane for 

every job—gasoline, 

Diesel, or electric. 
Let us give you 
more details. 


& 
NEEDS NO 
EXPENSIVE 
TRACKS OR 
OVERHEAD 
EQUIPMENT 
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NORTHWEST 


THE CRANE THAT GOES ANYPLACE 





NORTHWEST ENGINEERING CO. 


1805 Steger Building, 28 East Jackson Boulevard 


Chicago 






Built in a 
range of 18 
sizes — 414 to 
40 tons capa- 

city 

















The Garand Rifle 


(Concluded from Page 66) 
Result would be rupture about %- 
inch from the head of the case. Be- 
yond this point, apparently, freez- 
ing against the chamber walls takes 
place while the rest of the case is 
relatively free to slide. 

Speaking of this matter of car- 
tridge case extraction, Mr. Garand 
further observed that an exceeding- 
ly smooth surface in the chamber 
of the rifle results in harder extrac- 
tion on account of the increased area 
of contact between the surface of 





the chamber and the case. Further, 
if any sizable rings remain from a 
reaming operation, gas pressure 
forces the metal into these depres- 
sions and extremely hard extraction 
results. For this reason, practice at 
Springfield Armory calls for length- 
wise honing, thereby producing 
longitudinal scratches which aid ex- 
traction and remove any possibility 
of circumferential scores. For this 
purpose a machine is used which 
drives two hones set in a holder 
and pressed outward against the 
chamber by light spring pressure. 
These light springs deflect easily 
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Atlas 
SLINGS 





made from LEFT-G-RIGHT LAY 
Endless Wire Ropes to S-P-E-E-D 
Your Loads SAFELY! 


Because they're made of braided construc- 
tion (patented), Macwhyte Atlas Slings 
are... 
Absolutely NON-SPINNING: 
Extremely flexible, kink-resistant, 
light-weight, easy to handle, SAFE: 
Extra long lasting, because the left-lay 
AND right-lay wire ropes work together 
a balanced construction with each part 
carrying its share of the load. 
Send for Sling Catalog S-6 on Com- 
pany letterhead stating title. 
Patented, braided body made from left-&-right 
lay endless wire ropes 
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MACWHYTE 
PREfoemed 


CRANE ROPES 


made with 2 kinds 
of wire for EXTRA staying power. 


A. Extra Flexible Inner Wires in every 
Monarch Whyte Strand PREformed rope 
are improved plow steel . . . specially = 
signed with extra flexibility for service 
inside the strands, 
B. Extra Tough Outer Wires in Monarch 
PREformed are also improved plow steel. 
hey are made with a tough wear-resisting 
“skin” specially for service on outside 
strands, 
PLUS INTERNAL LUBRICATION... which 
protects unseen, inside wires which are 
the reserve strength of your rope upon 
which safety depends. 


Use the CORRECT rope for your equipment 
MACWHYTE PREformed CRANE ROPE 





MACWHYTE COMPANY, 29/2 Fourteenth Avenue, Kenosha, Wisconsin. Manufacturers ot 
wire rope to meet every need — left-&-right lay braided slings — Stainless Steel Wire Rope — Aircraft cable, 

Aircraft tie rods, and “‘Safe-Lock’’ Swaged Terminals. NO. 570 
New York « Pittsburgh » Chicago + Ft. Worth - San Francisco - Portland - Seattle - Distributors throughout the U. S. A. 
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and permit the hones to enter the 
chamber readily. 

In operation, the honing machine 
reciprocates 1400 times a minute and 
revolves very slowly through two 
turns per barrel. Meantime the light 
spring pressure behind each hone is 
reinforced by the hydraulic pressure 
of the coolant (kerosene) which is 
fed through the center of each hone 
holder and escapes along the side 
of each hone. This pressure is ac- 
tually in excess of the pressure ap- 
plied by the springs. Honing is done 
with the barrel in a vertical position, 
chamber end down and anchored in 
place. This position causes the bulk 
of the coolant to drain by gravity, 
that which remains being thorough- 
ly drained by placing the barrel in 
a suitable rack. 

Production operations on the Gar- 
and rifle at Springfield Armory will 
be detailed in the second part of this 
article scheduled to appear. in 
STEEL, Oct. 13, 1941. 

(Concluded Next Week) 


Issues New Technical 
Manual on Plastics 


M In view of the numerous ad- 
vancements in the plastics field, 
Bakelite Corp., Dept. T, 30 East 
Forty-second street, New York, in 
collaboration with the Plastics Di- 
vision of Carbide & Carbon. Chem- 
icals Corp., has recently issued a 
new edition of “Molding Technic for 
Bakelite and Vinylite Plastics”. The 
fourth edition to be published thus 
far, this manual contains 226 pages 
of factual technical data covering 
molding practices for both hot-set 
and cold-set molding plastics. It in- 
cludes some 177 illustrations and 
line drawings. 

Some of the topics covered in the 
14 chapters are principles of mold- 
ing, proper mold and product de- 
sign, molding plant layout, heating 
media, weighing, measuring and 
preforming, finishing molded parts, 
accessory equipment and molding 
plant cost accounting. One chap- 
ter is devoted entirely to conversion 
tables, mensuration formulae, 
steam and pressure tables and other 
engineering data. The price of each 
copy is $3.50. 


Iron Powder 


(Continued from Page 59) 


Apparent inability of producers as 
yet to supply a powder entirely suit- 
able from the standpoint of purity, 
particle size and shape, freedom 
from oxides, etc., and at a reasonable 
price. 

Although in the metals product 
field powdered iron is “arriving” 
fast, the need is still imperative for 
material of higher purity. One 
source estimates the industry could 
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use 50,000 pounds a day of 99 per 
cent pure powdered, and this quan- 
tity might easily be doubled or 
tripled in the space of a year. In 
perfecting processes for producing 
commercial tonnages of such a ma- 
terial, it is suggested the primary 
need is for a proper admixture of 
mechanical engineering and metal- 
lurgical engineering talent in the 
designing and operating personnel. 
There is no particular trick to the 
mere “making” of some sponge 
iron. It can be done by a tyro in 
the chemical laboratory. But to pro- 
duce 50,000, 100,000 or 150,000 
pounds every day in the week, with 
unvarying purity of 99 per cent and 
at a price of 8, 10 or 12 cents a 
pound with some margin for profit 
is another story. 


The veil of secrecy and mystery 
which appears to have been drawn 
around developments both in prep- 
aration and use of iron powders, 
while often necessary for patent rea- 
sons, does not tend to accelerate 
progress of the industry. A more 
outspoken and frank discussion of 
problems and requirements, even in 
the past ten years, might have re- 
sulted in a much more widespread 
acceptance of the product, and at the 
same time would have spurred en- 
gineering work in development of 
new parts of powdered iron. In the 
long run this might have meant 
greater profits for both user and 
supplier. 
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For salvage welding of carbon chrome, and carbon 
moly castings or other cast alloys of similar character- 
istics which are to be heat treated after welding. 
(Note the treatment of Welded shrink cracks on heavy 
plate at right.) 


“HARNIMOLY’- 


Easily Machined in As-Welded State .. . Re- 
sponds to flame hardening or heat treatment, up 
to hardness of 415 Brinell. 


When used in repairing during heat treatment of 
metals similar to those above, ‘Harnimoly’’ makes 
it possible to obtain virtually the same characteristics 
as the parent metal in impact values. 


To get all the facts about applications and procedures with P&H ‘Harn- 


imoly,” call your nearest P&H welding representative. Or write us. 


General Offices: 4411 W. National Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Reflectance Comparator 


(Concluded from Page 85) 


reflectance value of the reference 
panel is being indicated on the 
measuring scale, the measuring 
hood is then placed in position on 
the surface of the part to be meas- 
ured. The reflectance value is im- 
mediately indicated on the measur- 
ing scale. Readings can be taken 
at various points on the production 
part and the desired degree to 
which the uniformity of enamel 
coating is controlled. Readings are 
generally made on areas which are 
immediately adjacent to another 
matching part. 

Variations noted in readings on 
the same piece at different loca- 
tions show the sprayer where the 
application is too light, or too 
heavy, and thereby help him to im- 
prove his spraying. After the de- 
sired number of readings on one 
piece are made, the hood is then 
placed on another part and the proc- 
ess repeated. Between readings on 
production parts, the measuring 
hood should be checked frequently 
on the reference panel. During pe- 
riods where the instrument is not 


ADVERTISING PAGES REMOVED 


being used, the measuring hood 
should be placed in position on the 
reference panel on top of the power 
unit. 

The value indicated on the instru- 
ment scale is the actual reflectance 
of the surface being measured, 
only when the basic color character- 
istics of the enamel coating on the 
part are the same as those of the 
enamel on the reference panels 
used to calibrate the. instrument. 
Values of readings made on an 
enamel coating having a different 
basic color than that used in cali- 
brating the instrument therefore 
will be only an approximate reflect- 
ance value. The amount of devia- 
tion from actual reflectance will 
depend directly on the degree of 
basic color difference. 

It should also be remembered 
that only parts coated with enamel 
of similar basic color character- 
istics should be compared for color 
matching. 

When used as described, this re- 
flectance comparator has_ been 
found to offer: Simplicity in opera- 
tion, requiring no skilled operator; 
accuracy of readings which insures 
excellent control of color of pro- 


Fig. 2—Here the comparator is shown in use, placed on the surface to be com- 


1 
T 
i 


parea 


affords a quick, accurate check on colors, making a more effective 


match than the human eye. Being entirely independent of the human equation, 
it is thus an important improvement 
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duction parts at all times; elimina- 
tion of the necessity of segregating 
parts into matched sets; elimina- 
tion of all color matching com- 
plaints. 


Offers Symposium 
On Color and Its Uses 


@ An 86-page publication entitled 
“Symposium on _ Color’ — dealing 
with its specification and-use in 
evaluating the appearance of ma- 
terials—has been issued jointly by 
the Inter-Society Color Council and 
the American Society for Testing 
Materials. 

Besides an introduction covering 
the attributes of colors and the dis- 
tinction between the psychological 
definition of color and the technical 
definition, it includes papers on 
“Color Specifications of Transparent 
Materials”, “Hiding Power and 
Opacity”, and “Color Standards for 
Opaque Materials”. The two clos- 
ing papers deal with the practical 
problems of color testing. Copies 
of this booklet may be obtained 
from the A.S.T.M. headquarters, 260 
South Broad street, Philadelphia, 
for $1 each. 


Strength of Materials 
In Simplified Text 


@ Strength of Materials, by John 
W. Breneman; cloth, 145 pages, 6 
x 9 inches; published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., New York, for $1.50. 

The author is associate professor 
of engineering mechanics at the 
Pennsylvania State College and the 
book was prepared under direction 
of the division of engineering..exten- 
sion of that school. The text was 
written to meet needs in the field of 
industrial training by providing an 
adequately simplified discussion of 
the principles involved. It is well 
adapted to those desiring to study 
at home and has been given a thor- 
ough test before being issued in 
book form. 

Illustrative numerical examples 
have been solved without omission 
of any step, adding greatly to their 
value for study purposes. The 
problems have been taken from 
practical fields of engineering and 
design and incorporate fundamental 
principles of mechanics and strength 
of materials. 

The subject includes the usual 
topics of tension and compression; 
riveted joints are explained in an up- 
to-date manner and welded connec- 
tions are included. Beam design is 
thoroughly discussed and beam de- 
flections are considered. ‘The de- 
sign of timber and steel columns is 
covered by the latest methods and 
equations of design. 
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First Serap Shortage 
Curtailment Appears 


Several open hearths dropped and situation 
is critical. New September iron ore record. 


Pig iron rate at all-time high in September 


@ EXPECTED curtailment of steel production result- 
ing from scrap shortage now has begun to appear. At 
least five open hearths were taken off last week by pro- 
ducers in Ohio and Pennsylvania. At Chicago the situ- 
ation is critical and unless scrap supply is larger in the 
next few weeks steel output will be seriously cut in No- 
vember. Detroit steelmakers have so little material on 
hand that they may be forced to take off some open 
hearths this week. 


Recent action by OPM to allow higher prices for re- 
mote scrap is not considered an important factor in 
future supplies as much of this material was picked 
up before Sept. 1, when ceiling prices were being vio- 
lated. 


September bookings, though heavy, were smaller 
than for several months and for the first time in many 
months some mills found shipments in September were 
equal to bookings. One cause is realization by civilian 
consumers that it is futile to seek more tonnage while 
the heavy orders now on books remain unshipped. Strict 
inventory control is another factor, reducing tendency 
to hoard. Although instances occur where consumption 
in manufacturing is held up by lack of material the 
situation is not yet as bad as feared. In by far the 
greater number of cases steel is being shipped as fast 
as needed. Last week some revival of inquiry was 
noted, indicating heavier demand in October. 


While steelmakers are still confronted by much de- 
tailed paper work under OPM priority the situation is 
beginning to ease. Filing of PD-73 forms has been 
done by all customers of some mills and others have 
received them from 90 per cent of their customers. 
The situation is complicated by instances of tonnage 
already scheduled under one priority being given a 
higher rating, forcing numerous changes in rolling 
schedules. 


September pig iron production at 4,725,292 net tons 
was third largest of all time, compared with 4,784,639 
tons in August. Due to the shorter month the daily 
rate of production exceeded that of August and at 157,- 
510 tons is an all-time high. The daily rate was 154,- 
343 tons in August. 


Production in September was 
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MARKET IN 
TABLOID « 


Demand 





Pres. 


Production 


Continues at 96 per cent. 





at the rate of 99.4 per cent of capacity. Blast furnaces 
active at the end of the month numbered 219, four 
more than at the end of August. 


Trend of production of finished steel is shown in the 
report of the American Iron and Steel Institute for 
August. Total production was 5,573,666 net tons, 
which was 6.7 per cent greater than in July and 19.9 
per cent greater than in August, 1940. At 42,749,649 
tons, eight months output this year was 44.8 per cent 
greater than in the corresponding months last year. 


A new extra list covering alloy steels has been is- 
sued, superseding the previous list of Sept. 1, 1940. 
This eliminates the former standard practice manual 
and conforms to the steel products manual recently is- 
sued by the American Iron and Steel Institute. 
Changes in practically all extras have been made to 
adjust to the new lineup. 


Lake Superior iron ore shipments in September set 
a new record for that month, at 10,311,517 gross tons, 
compared with 9,990,618 tons in the same month last 
year. This fell below the all-time high made in Au- 
gust, 11,496,303 tons. To Oct. 1 cumulative shipments 
for the season totaled 62,024,228 tons, 13,789,001 tons 
over the same period in 1940. This is close to the 
record total for an entire season, 65,204,600 tons, set 
in 1929. 


Production was unchanged last week at 96 per cent 
for the third consecutive week. Chicago gained '2-point 
to 101.5, Wheeling 3 points to 94, Cleveland 2 points 
to 97.5 and Detroit 2 points to 89 per cent. Eastern 
Pennsylvania declined 1 point to 94, New England 7% 
points to 83, Cincinnati 2 points to 81 and St. Louis 
8 points to 83. Rates were unchanged in the remaining 
districts; Pittsburgh 98, Buffalo 90.5, Birmingham 95 
and Youngstown 98 per cent. 


Automotive builders last week produced 76,820 units, 
compared with 78,535 the preceding week. This com- 
pares with 105,153 in the corresponding week last year. 


Composites, based on fixed prices under OPM, re- 
main unchanged at $56.60 for finished steel, $38.15 for 
iron and steel and $19.16 for steelworks scrap. 





Revives after September lull. 


Ceilings closely observed. 


COMPOSITE 


Oct. 4 
Iron and Steel $38.15 
Finished Steel 56.60 
Steelworks Scrap.. 19.16 


Iron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, scrap, billets, 
and cast iron pipe at represen tative centers. 


alloy steel, 


pipe, rails, 
nails, tin plate, 


hot strip, 


hot strip, 
pipe. 


Sept. 27 Sept. 20 
$38.15 $38.15 
56.60 56.60 
19.16 19.16 


MARKET 


One Three 
Month Ago Months Ago 
Sept., 1941 July, 1941 
$38.15 $38.15 
56.60 56.60 
19.16 19.16 


AVERAGES 


One Five 
Year Ago Years Ago 
Oct., 1940 Oct., 1936 

$38.07 $34.67 

56.60 53.90 

20.70 16.65 


sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black 
Finished Steel Composite: —Plates, 


shapes, bars, 


Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compressed sheets. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Finished Material 


Steel bars, Pittsburgh 
Steel bars, Chicago 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 
Shapes, Philadelphia 
Shapes, Chicago 
Plates, Pittsburgh 
Plates, Philadelphia 
Plates, Chicago 
Sheets, hot-rolled, 
Sheets, cold-rolled, 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 
Sheets, No. 24 galv. Gary 
Bright bess., basic wire, 
Tin plate, per base box, 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 


Pitts. 


Semifinished Material 


Sheet bars, 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, 
Rerolling billets, 
Wire rods No. 5 to 


STEEL, 


Chicago 
Pittsburgh 
*-inch, 


Pittsburgh. 


Pitts.. 


Pittsburgh, Chicago. 


Pitts. 


Oct. 4, Sept. July Oct. 
1941 1941 1941 1940 
2.15¢ 2.15c 2.15¢ 2.15¢ 
2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 
2.47 2.47 2.47 2.47 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.215 2.215 2.215 2.215 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 

$5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 
2.55 2.55 2.55 2.55 

$34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 
34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 


2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 


IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.o.b. mill, carloads. 


Sheets, Strip 


Hot-Rolled Sheets 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, 
Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Middle- 


| ire Tae 2.10¢c 
Granite City base ....... 2.20c 
ROR MES, gh sn 50 46s aes 2.20c 
BL og! err eer oe 2.65¢ 
Cold-Rolled Sheets 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Gary, Buf- 
falo, Youngstown, Mid- 
dletown, B’ham., base .. 3.05c 
Granite City, base....... 3.15¢ 
Detroit, del. Kn iain e6-s 3.15¢ 
Other Mich. pts., del. 2.25¢ 
Pee ONE =. ia beens «4S 3.70c 
Galvanized Sheets, No. 24 
Pittsburgh, Gary, Bir- 
mingham, Buffalo, 
Youngstown, Sparrows 
Point, Middletown, base 3.50¢ 
sranite City, base....... 3.60¢ 
Pacific ports . 4.05¢ 
Corrugated Galy. Sheets 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, Buffalo, 
Youngstown, Sparrows 
Point, Middletown, 29 
gage, per square 3.3ic 
eee: SEE edas.s eekawe 3.38c¢ 
PeOGiRe POPE... ca cccccans tee 


Culvert Sheets 
Pittsburgh, Gary, Birmingham, 
16-gage, not corrugated, cop- 
per steel 3.60c, copper iron 

8.90c, pure iron 3.95c. 


Pittsburgh, 24-gage, zinc-coat- 
ed, hot-dipped, heat-treated 
4.25c. 


Granite City, copper steel 3.70c, 
copper iron 4.00c, pure iron 
4.05¢. 

Pacific ports, copper steel 4.25c, 
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copper iron 4.55c, pure iron 
4.60c. 
Enameling Sheets 


4 Oct. 4, Sept. July Oct. 
Pig Iron 1941 1941 1941 1940 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh....... $25.34 $25.34 $25.34 $24.34 
TE fs SRS Oat Peron wee 23.50 23.50 23.50 22.50 
Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia. 25.34 25.34 25.34 24.34 

». 2 fdry., del. Pgh., N.&S. Sides 24.69 24.69 24.69 23.69 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago.......... 24.00 24.00 24.00 23.00 
Southern No. 2, Birmingham .. 20.38 20.38 20.38 19.38 
Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati... 24.06 24.06 24.06 23.06 
No. 2X, del. Phila. (differ. av.).. 26.215 26.215 26.215 25.215 
BIMtIOCRUIe. VEUOy kk cece ee aes 24.00 24.00 24.00 23.00 
Meiieanie® Cnich@o ... ....6.6.8: 24.00 24.00 24.00 23.00 
Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 31.34 31.34 31.34 30.34 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh.... 2419 24.19 24.19 23.17 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 125.33 125.33 125.33 125.33 
Scrap 
Heavy melting steel, Pitts. ..... $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $21.30 
Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa... 17.75 17.75 17.75 19.75 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago... 18.75 18.75 18.75 19.85 
Rails for rolling, Chicago........ po Ry le? 2 Be) 22.25 24.05 
Pek SL, CNONO se heeds ekS 20.00 21.50 21.50 17.55 
Coke 
Connellsvile, furnace, ovens.... $6.25 $6.25 $6.25 $4.75 
Connellsville, foundry, ovens.... 7.25 7.285 1.2 a.7D 
Chicago, by-product fdry., del... 12.25 12.25 12.25 11.75 

Motor 4.95c 5.70c 5.05c 5.025¢c Other Mich. pts. del. . 2.95e 


Dynamo 5.65c 6.40c 5.75¢ 5.725c 
Transformer 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 72 ... 6.15¢ 6.90c ..... 6.225¢ 
Cleveland, Youngstown, 65°... Tbe TO0c:..... Tdaoe 
Middletown, 10 gage, S58 ... 7.65c 8.40c ..... 7.725e 
NE SG PiiUnrk . wats. nn ba acd 2.75¢ 52 ... 8.45c 9.20c steak atl 

Granite City, base ...... 2.85¢ " “Hot- Rolled Strip 

Be de yo eee 3.40¢ pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 

Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, 
Cleveland, Youngstown, Youngstown, Middle- 
Middletown, 20 gage, town, base, 1 ton and 
BREN aed Sh eg ot oo 3.35¢ over, 12 inches wide and 

Granite City, base....... _v eta. SORRY ae 2.10¢ 

Pacific ports ............ 4.00¢ Detroit, del. ............ 2.20¢ 

Electrical Sheets, No. 24 Other Mich. pts. del. 2.25e 
— Pacific ports ............ 2.75¢ 
+ a Cold-Rolled Strip 
Pitts- Pa- Gran- ing Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
neg cific ite Valley Youngstown, 0.25 car- 
ase Ports City Points Ge 2.80¢ 

Field gr. 3.20¢ 3.95c 3.30c 3.275c Chicago, base ........... 2.90¢ 

Armat. 3.55c 4.30c 3.65c 3.625c Worcester, base ......... 3.00c¢ 

Elect, 4.05c 4.80c 4.15c 4.125c Detroit, del. ............ 2.90¢ 

Stainless Steels 
Buse, Cents per lb.—f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
s ae R. 

TYPE BARS PLATES —* STRIP STRIP 

302 24.00c 27.00c 34.00c 21.50c 28.00c 

303 é . 26.00 29.00 36.00 27.00 33.00 

= ; . 25.00 29.00 36.00 23.50 30.00 

-20% clad ... ‘ *18.00 19.00 ee am 

ie A 29.00 34.00 41.00 28.50 35.00 

309 36.00 40.00 47.00 37.00 47.00 

310 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 

311 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 

312 . 86.00 40.00 49.00 pes Sule 

316 . 40.00 44.00 48.00 40.00 48.00 

317 . 50.00 54.00 58.00 50.00 58.00 

347 33.00 38.00 45.00 33.00 42.00 

403 21.50 24.50 29.50 21.25 27.00 

410 18.50 21.50 26.50 17.00 22.00 

416 19.00 22.00 27.00 18.25 23.50 

420 24.00 28.50 33.50 23.75 36.50 

430 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 

430F 19.50 22.50 29.50 18.75 24.50 

431 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 

442 22.50 25.50 32.50 24.00 32.00 

446 27.50 30.50 36.50 35.00 52.00 

501 8.00 12.00 15.75 12.00 17.00 

502 9.00 13.00 16.75 13.00 18.00 
*Includes annealing and pickling. 


Commodity C.R. Strip 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, base 3 
tOnS ANG OVE: oo... 2.95¢ 
Worcester, base ......... 3.35¢ 
uy ee || ae 3.05¢ 
Other Mich. pts. del. 3.10¢e 


Cold-Finished Spring Steel 

Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
base; add 20 cents for 
Worcester. 


o Se Ee er re 2.80¢ 
Ee 4.30¢ 
70*1.00 Carbon ......'.... 6.15¢ 
Oper 1.00 Cargon ...iks... 8.35¢ 
Tin, Terne Plate 
Tin Plate 

Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 

100-lb. base box....... $5.00 
Cee RE ii eka ees ess $5.10 

Tin Mill Black Plate 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
base 29 gage and lighter 3.05c 
og ge S|) Se a ere 3.15¢ 
Pacific ports, boxed...... 4.05¢ 
Long Ternes 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
No. 24 unassorted 
PRGIGE Ole 6. sient wnas 4.55¢ 
Special Coated Mfg. Ternes 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
TB ae en ae $4.30 
Granite City 
Roofing Ternes 
Pittsburgh base per package 
112 sheets 20 x 28 in., 


coating I.C. 
8-lb.. . . $12.00 25-lb... .$16.00 
15-lb.... 14.00 S0-1b.... 17.2 
20-lb.... 15.00 40-lb.... 19.50 


Steel Plate 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, 


STEEL 








I 











SRE en 














2G 1a SEERA Sea, 


Ses 


SPA FRET. SUS come 





VWounsstown ©... 2. ...5.. 2.10¢ 
a Coatesville, Sparrows 
Point, Claymont ..... 2.10¢ 
CINE os ke v's AE wigan 2.45c 
Pacific Coast ports ...... 2.65c¢ 
Steel Floor Plates 
NS. as wowa staan .35C 
EN: ahsies Wilaie ees 6 vale 3.35¢ 
WE ROON ae a dass eae os 3.70¢ 
Pacific Coast ports ...... 4.00e 
Structural Shapes 
Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, 
Chicago, Buffalo, Bir- 
I ras S43 2s Oscdne 2.10c 
ae Os 2.34¢ 
Pacific Coast ports ..... 2.75¢ 
Bars 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 


Cleve., Birm., base 20 
tons one Size... 6 ...6. 2.15¢c 
SREP ANAS. oa Ss te owe 2.25¢c 
pg Bo ae re 2.49¢ 
TOI ORO... Nios eee a 2.25c 
Philadelphia, del. ....... 2.47¢c 
CUT -DOCTE, COCK. oiccn ssi 2.50c 

All-rail, Houston from 
Pg uthl ot ———e 2.59c 
Pac. ports, dock ........ 2.80¢ 
All-rail from Chicago... 3.25c 

Rail Steel Bars 

Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 

Cleveland, Birm., base 
oe IE onc, ois Sia 5a 8 2.15¢ 
a” Se 2.25c 
pew. Sore, GGl, . wc saees 2.49¢c 
Philadelphia, del. ........ 2.47c 
ur POrts, GOCK ...: 3.65 2.50c 


All-rail, Houston from 
Birminenam ........ 2.59c 
Pac. ports, dock 
All-rail from Chicago. . 
Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Can- 
ton, Massillon, Buffalo, 
Bethlehem, base 20 tons 


RA ae ie nr ay ee 2.70¢ 
OS ee eae 2.80¢ 
Alloy Alloy 

S.A.E Diff. S.A.E Diff. 
yo Oa ee. ews 0.70 
2100.. Oe. " BeeO a+ six 1.35 
» > ar 1.70 3300 3.80 
BeO0...-: a0e G80U...2. 3.20 
4100 .15-25 Mo 0.55 


4600 0.20-0.30 Mo.; 1.50-2.00 


a er 1.20 
RS aes 0.45 
Re a 0.15 
SS a eee 1.20 
i) a aaa 0.85 
RN RUNES on-0: 5 ead a0, 9..9.0 439 0.85 
es Or, MCE wk... hess s 0.15 


9200 Spr. rounds, squares 0.40 
T 1300, Mn, mean 1.51-2.00 0.10 
Do., carbon under 0.20 
SE. <. 5S Sie cnn dws nae 0.35 
Cold-Finished Carbon Bars 
Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, base 


20,000-39,999 lbs. 2.65c 
| EE Beg ee ae 2.70¢ 

Cold-Finished Alloy Bars 
Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 

Cleveland, Buffalo, base 3.35c 
RRNA << 55 5s. cow nln. eae Sy Bhs 3.45c 
Galveston, add $0.25; Pacific 


Coast, $0.50. 
Turned, Ground Shafting 
Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, base 
(not including turning, 


grinding, polishing ex- 
Oe Lae eee 2.65c 
NG cls sg how ks ealee 2.70c 
Reinforcing Bars (New Billet) 
Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birm., Spar- 
rows Point, Buffalo, 
Youngstown, base ..... 2.15¢ 
Gulf ports, dock «>», 0c 
All-rail, Houston from 
Birmingham ........ 2.59¢ 
Pacific ports, dock ..... 2.80c 
SS ee ear 2.25¢ 
Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel) 


Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 
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Cleveland, Birm., base. 2.15c 


Gulf ports, dock ........ 2.50¢c 
All-rail, Houston from 
Birmingham 2.59¢ 
Pacific ports, dock ....... 2.80c 
DOGrOtRs GOEs ci cis oh ie wsie 2.25¢c 


Iron Bars 
Philadelphia, com. del. 3.06-3.50c 


Pittsburgh, muck bar ... 5.00c 
Pittsburgh, staybolt .... 8.00c 
Terre Haute com., f.0o.b. 

WOE Oo a's kw aWeeiten's 6 oc 5 2.15¢ 


Wire Products 


Pitts.-Cleve.-Chicago-Birm. base 
per 100 lb. keg in carloads 
Standard and cement 


coated wire nails 
(Per Pound) 
Polished fence staples .. 2.55c 


Annealed fence wire 3.05c 
Galv. fence wire ........ 3.40¢ 
Woven wire fencing (base 
Cr Se OORUMIA on. ces 67 
Single loop bale ties, 
(base C. L. column) .. 59 
Galv. barbed wire, 80-rod 
spools, base column .. 70 
Twisted barbless wire, 
GS oc sees hia eee 70 


To Manufacturing Trade 
Base, Pitts. - Cleve. - Chicago 
Birmingham (except spring 

wire at Birmingham) 


Bright bess., basic wire. 2.60c 
Galvanized wire ........ 2.60c 
SPTANG WHO’ 60. os cee 3.20¢c 


Worcester, Mass., 10c higher on 
bright basic and spring wire. 


Cut Nails 


Carload, Pittsburgh, keg. $3.85 


Alloy Plates (Hot) 


Pitts. Chicago, Coates- 


Wane Ws Satis Se ah scile 2 3.50¢c 
Rails, Fastenings 
(Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill .... $40.00 


Relay rails, Pittsburgh 
20—100 lbs. ....... 32.50-35.50 

Light rails, billet qual., 
Pitts., Chicago, Bham. $40.00 


Do., rerolling quality... 39.00 
Cents per pound 
Angle bars, billet, mills. 2.70c 
I7O,, “GEIG StGOl’ 5... kc ss 2.35¢ 
Spikes, R. R. base ....... 3.00¢c 
areck DOs, DASE ....... 4.75¢ 
Do., heat treated ..... 5.00c 
Car axles forged, Pitts., 


Chicago, Birmingham.. 3.15c 
Tie plates, base 2.15c 

Base, light rails 25 to 60 lbs., 
20 lbs., up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 12 
lbs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Birmingham, Chicago. Dis- 


counts for carloads additional 

5%, full containers, add 10%. 
Carriage and Machine 

% x 6 and smaller.....65% off 
Do., % and % x 6-in. 

avid ehorter <...... 63% off 
Do., % to 1 x 6-in. and 

shorter 

1% and larger, all lengths 59 off 


All diameters, over 6-in. 
PST <u wetaee eae at 59 off 
eo i Ee oe ra 50 off 


Stove Bolts 
In packages with nuts separate 
71-10 off; with nuts attached 
71 off; bulk 80 off on 15,000 
of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000) 
over 3-in. 


po eS ee 56 off 

Pa EHO, Sha dh esas cs ess 65 off 
Nuts 

Semifinished hex. U.S.S. S.A.E 


%-inch and less. 62 64 
¥-1-inch 


1%-1%-inch .... 57 58 
1% and larger... 56 


Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset 1-in., smaller 
Square Head Set Screws 
smaller 


Upset, 1-in., oss GSOn 


Headless, 


Pitts., 


Chgo., 





%4-in., larger 
No. 10, smaller . 


Piling 


Buffalo 


Rivets, Washers 


F.o.b. Pitts., Cleve., Chgo., 


Structural 


ys-inch and under 
Wrought washers, Pitts., 


Chi., Phila., 


Bham. 


.55 off 
. 60 off 


2.40c 


3.75¢ 


65-5 off 


to jobbers 


$4.00 off 


and large nut, bolt 
mfrs. l.c.l. 

Tool Steels 
Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, 


Syra- 


cuse, base, cents per lb. 


Carb. Reg. 14.00 


Carb. Ext. 18.00 
Carb. Spec. 22.00 I 


Tung. Chr. Van. 
18.00 4 1 
18.00 4 2 
18.00 4 3 
1.50 4 1 
ae 4 2 
5.50 4 1.50 
5.50 4.50 4 


Oil-hard- 


ening 
ligh 


24.00 


car.-chr. 43.00 
High Speed Tool Steels 


Moly. 


Boiler Tubes 


Carloads 


minimum 


wall 


seamless steel boiler tubes, cut- 
lengths 4 to 24 feet; f.o.b. Pitts- 


burgh, 
subject 


Sizes 


1%”0.D. 
1% "OD. 
a. See 
2%”0.D. 
2%”0.D. 
2%”0.D. 


2%”O.D 


_. On 
3%”0.D. 
a? Oak 
Sf. OF 
e* OD. 


Sizes 


2” Ge 
1%”0.D. 
1%”0.D. 
1%”O.D. 
2” OD. 
2%”0.D. 
2%”0.D. 
2%”0.D. 
2% ”0.D. 


oa. <2), 
3%”0.D. 
a” OD). 
4%”0.D. 
5”. ‘O.. 
6” O.D. 


Welded 


Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe, 


Pitts., 


base price per 100 feet 
to usual extras. 
Lap Welded 
Char- 
coal 
Gage Steel Iron 
13 $ 9,72 $23.71 
13 11.06 2.93 
13 12.38 19.35 
i8 13.79 21.68 
12 15.16 
12 16.58 26.57 
12 17.54 29.00 
12 18.35 31.36 
11 23.15 39.81 
10 28.66 49.90 
9 44.25 73.93 
‘ 68.14 
Seamless 
Hot Cold 
Gage Rolled Drawn 
13 $ 7.82 $ 9.01 
13 9.26 10.67 
13 10.23 11.79 
13 11.64 13.42 
18 13.04 15.03 
13 14.54 16.76 
12 16.01 18.45 
12 17.54 20.21 
12 18.59 21.42 
12 19.50 22.48 
11 24.62 28.37 
10 30.54 35.20 
10 37.35 43.04 
9 46.87 54.01 
7 71.96 82.93 
Iron, Steel, 


Lorain, O., to consumers 


in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 
lap weld, 
on butt weld. Chicago delivery 
respectively. 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh base. 


less on 


9% 
2 





6 and 


1% less, 


Butt W 
Steel 


Iron 


1 point 


eld 


BIK. 
63% 
66 Ye 
68 4% 


30 
34 
38 
37 % 


Lap Weld 


Steel 


less 





Iron 
2 30% 12 
2% 3 31} 14% 
4 33 % 18 
4%—8 : 32% 17 
9—12 ; . 28% 12 
Line Pipe, Plain Ends 
Steel 
1 to 3, butt weld i 68 % 
2, lap weld weeks 63 
2% to 3, lap weld .. 66 
3% to 6, lap weld .. 65 
7 and 8, lap weld 64 


Seamless, 3 pts. lower discount. 


Cast Iron Pipe 

Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
6-in., & over, Birm..$45.00-46.00 
4-in., Birmingham 48.00-49.00 
4-in., Chicago 56.80-57.80 
6-in. & over, Chicago 53.80-54.80 
6-in. & over, east fdy. 49.00 

Do., 4-in . 52.00 

Class A Pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm., base $100.00. 


Semifinished Steel 
Rerolling Billets, Slabs 
(Gross Tons) 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleve., Buffalo, Youngs., 


Birm., Sparrows Point. .$34.00 


Duluth (billets) 36.00 
Detroit, delivered 36.00 
Forging Quality Billets 

Pitts., Chi., Gary, Cleve., 
Young., Buffalo, Birm.. 40.00 
Duluth . 42.00 
Sheet Bars 
Pitts., Cleveland, Young., 
Sparrows Point, Buf- 
falo, Canton, Chicago. 34.00 
Detroit, delivered 36.00 


Wire Rods 

Pitts., Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham No. 5 to »- 
inch incl. (per 100 Ibs.) $2.00 
Do., over gy to 47-in. incl. 2.15 
Worcester up $0.10, Galves- 
ton up $0.25 and Pacific Coast 
up $0.50 on water shipments. 

Skelp 


Pitts., Chi., Youngstown, 
Coatesville, Sparrows Pt. 1.90c 
Shell Steel 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, base, 1000 


tons of one size, open hearth 
3-12-inch $52.00 


12-18-inch 54.00 
18-inch and over 56.00 
Coke 
Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 

Connellsville, fur. $6.00- 6.25 
Connellsville, fdry 7.00- 7.50 
Connell. prem. fdry. 7.25- 7.60 
New River fdry. 8.00- 8.25 
Wise county fdry. 7.50 
Wise county fur. 6.50 


By-Product Foundry 
Newark, N. J., del. 12.60-13.05 


Chicago, outside del. 11.50 
Chicago, delivered 12.25 
Terre Haute, del. 12.00 
Milwaukee, ovens 12.25 
New England, del. 13.75 
St. Louis, del. 12.02 
Birmingham, ovens 8.50 
Indianapolis, del. 12.00 
Cincinnati, del. 11.75 
Cleveland, del. 12.30 
Buffalo, del. 12.50 
Detroit, del. 12.25 
Philadelphia, del 12.38 


Coke By-Producis 


Snot, gal., freight allowed east 
of Omaha 


Pure and 90% benzol 14.00¢ 
Toluol, two degree 27.00c 
Solvent naphtha 26.00c 
Industrial xylol 26.00c 
Per lb. f.o.b. Frankford and 
St. Lowis 
Phenol (less than 1000 
lbs.) 14.25¢ 
Do. (1000 lbs. or over) 13.25¢ 
Eastern Plants, per lb. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, 
bbls. to jobbers 7.00¢c 
Per ton, bulk, f.o.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia ... .$30.00 
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Pig Iron 





No.2 Malle- 





Besse- 





Fdry. able Basic mer 
No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 50c diff. for each 0.25 sil. above Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit... 26.31 2631 25.81 26.81 
225 sil. Gross tons. Ot. FO MOKCNOIG i Ss ees s 24.50 24.50 24.00 ia. 
No.2 Malle- Besse- St. Louis from Birmingham...... 724.50 a ees 23.62 Trek 
Basing Points: Fdry. able Basic mer ‘ St. Paul i ee 26.63 26.63 27.13 
Bethlehem, Pa. $25.00 $25.50 $24.50 $26.00 ‘Over 0.70 phos. lis ian 
Birmingham, Ala.§ 20.38 19.38 25.00 OW os. : 
Birdsboro, Pa. 25.00 25.50 24.50 26.00 Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., 
Buffalo 24.00 24.50 23.00 25.00 $29.50, base; $30.74 delivered Philadelphia. 
Chicago 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 Gray Forge Charcoal 
Cleveland 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 walley furnace ..........$23.50 Lake Superior fur. ......$28.00 
Detroit 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 pitts. dist. fur. .......... 23.50 do., del. Chicago....... 31.34 
Duluth 24.50 24.50 aati 25.00 Lyles, Tenn., high phos... 28.50 
Erie, Pa. 24.00 24.50 23.50 25.00 
Everett, Mass. 25.00 25.50 24.50 26.00 Silvery 
Granite City, Ill. 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 Jackson county, O., base, 6.00 to 6.50 per cent $29.50. Add 50 
Hamilton, O. 24.00 24.00 23.50. ..... cents for each additional 0.25 per cent of silicon. Buffalo 
Neville Island, Pa. 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 base $1.25 higher. 
Provo, Utah oe 22.00 eee Aer A steels 3 
Sharpsville, Pa. ..[24.00- 24.00- 23.50- 24.50- Bessemer Ferresilicon? ae 
124.50 2450 24.50 25.00 Jackson county, O., base; Prices are the same as for silveries, 
Sparrow’s Point, Md. 25.00 ios SOG 625 plus $1 a ton. Taye ; ak 
Swedeland, Pa. 295.00 25.50 24.50 26.00 Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon not to 
Toledo, O. 2400 24.00 23.50 24.50 exceed 50 cents per 0.50 per cent manganese in excess of 1 
Youngstown, O. ...f24.00— 24.00—- 23.50- 24.50- per cent. 
124.50 24.50 24.50 25.00 
§Subject to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 per cent phosphorus Refractories (Pa ee Mo.) 
— Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices oe _— ee eee “lion 
Delivered from Basing Points: Ve CUL .... eee eeeee 29. 
Akron, O., from Cleveland 25.39 25.39 24.89 25.89 Fire Clay Brick ieaniatiie 
Baltimore from Birmingham?.... 25.61 ..... 25.11  ..... Super Quality rag 7 
Boston from Birmingham}...... 25.12 eats ene me og Panes Is esi oes $64.60 gyi encorny Prag Bigg <9 
. . wore ace OR 5 eyed or ‘ ‘. . € Z. > .0.b. 
Boston from Buffalo. ..... 2550 26.00 2500 26.50 re eens Chewelah, Wash., net 
‘ “ph : pe le A et Obes ig oe ie — Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky.... 51.30 ie “Melle ok teen 22.00 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 27.50 28.00 en pees ota i , a 
: . P typo ‘ ; Alabama, Georgia ...... 51.30 nn, bee 26.00 
Canton, O. from Cleveland . 25.39 25.39 24.89 25.89 New Jersey 5600 " , 
Chicago from Birmingham . $24.22 =r ke Pr eae i a ee ae a ee a8 . Basic Brick 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O. 24.44 25.11 24.61 Secord Quality ab 2 0.b. Balt Pl 
Cincinnati from Birminghamt... 24.06 Cink 23.06 Pa., Ill, Ky., Md., Mo... 4€.55 “0 [OM letting ‘aan 
Cieveland from Birmingham?... 24.12 ..... 23,12 Georgia, Alabama ..... 38.00 Chrome brick ......... $54.00 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O.... 25.94 25.94 25.44 acre New Jersey 49.00 Chem. bonded.chrome... 54.00 
Milwaukee from Chicago 25.10 25.10 24.60 25.60 Ohio Magnesite brick ....... 76.00 
ggg ey 2 ta een 9719 2719 First quality ........ 43.00 Chem. bonded magnesite 65.00 
Newark, N., J., from Birmingham+ 26.15 yn ‘ ne Sago a Geet es pape Fl 
Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem.. 26.53 27.03. ..... ee RT «os 4 oo ee _ uorspar 
Philadelphia from Birmingham?t. 25.46 Pee 24.96 Malleable Bung Brick Washed gravel, duty 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 25.84 26.34 25.34 gots Po tg Sl ell ee $59.85 pd., tide. net ton....nominal 
Pittsburgh dist.: Add to Neville Island base, North and South Washed gravel, f.o.b. Il., 
Sides, 69c; McKees Rocks, 55c; Lawrenceville, Homestead, Mc- Silica Brick Ky., net ton, carloads, 
Keesport, Ambridge, Monaca, Aliquippa, 84c; Monessen, Mon- Pennsylvania .......... $51.30 REWER teas sinckeebieme $23.00 
ongahela City, $1.07; Oakmont, Verona, $1.11; Brackenridge, Joliet, E. Chicago ...... 58.90 hE a oa 23.00 
$1.24. Birmingham, Ala. ..... Dita0: ING. STUD. eed ices 23.00 
Ferroalloy Prices 
Ferromanganese, 78-82%, Do., ton lots 13.75¢ Ferro-carbon-titanium, 15- Silicon Metal, 1% iron, 
Carlots, duty paid, Do., less-ton lots.... 14.00c 18%, ti. 6-8% carb., contract carlots, 2 x 
sbd. $120.00 less than 200 lb. lots. 14,25c carlots, contr., net ton.$142.50 Mel CO S34 cans KES 14.50¢ 
Carlots, del. Pitts. 125.88 67.79%, low carbon: a ee ee 8 oo. os 145.00 9G. OM oi hee cies ok 13.00c 
Carlots, f.o.b. Southern Car- Ton Less Do., contract, ton lots 145.00 Spot 4c higher 
furn, renee 145.00 loads lots. ton Do., spot, ton lots.... 150.00 Silicon Briquets, contract 
For ton lots add $10, 2% carb.... 19.50¢ 20.25¢ 20.75¢ 15-18% ti., 3-5% carbon, carloads, bulk, freight 
for less-than-ton lots 1% carb.... 20.50c 21.25¢ 21.75c  carlots, contr., net ton 157.50 allowed, ton ......... $7450 
$13.50, for less than 0.10% carb. 22.50c 23.25¢ 23.75¢ ON ae ayes 160.00 Ton ide Bae il 84.50 
200-Ib. lots $18. 0.20% carb. 21.50c 22.25¢ 22.75¢ Do., contract, ton lots. 160.00 Less-ton lots, Ilb...... 4.00c 
Spiegeleisen, 19-21% dom. Spot \%ec higher Do., spot, ton lots .... 165.00 Less 200 Ib. lots, lb..... 4.25c 
Palmerton, Pa., spot 36.00 .. ee Spot %-cent higher 
Ferrosilicon, 50% . freight Ferromolybdenum, vo~ Alsifer, contract carlots, Manganese B riq uets > 
allowed, c.l. 74.50 65 % molyb, cont., f.0.b. f.o.b. Niagara Falls, lb. 7.50c contract carloads, 
Do., ton lot 87.00 mill, lb. tte 0.95 Do., ton lots 7‘ ute 8.00c bulk freight allowed, 
Do., 75 per cent 135.00 Calcium molybdate, 1b. Do., less-ton lots — 8.50¢ SR Si eta ee 5.50¢ 
Do.,, ton lots ... 151.00 molyb. cont., f.0.b. mill 0.80 Spot %c Ib, higher a IR ee eee 6.00¢ 
Spot, $5 a ton higher. Molybdenum Oxide, 1b. Chromium Briquets, con- Pe, a) 6.25¢ 
Silicomanganese, ¢.]., 2% Molyb. cont., 5-20-1b. tract, freight allowed, Spot \%c higher 
per cent carbon 118.00 containers, [: 2) ak lb. carlots, bulk...... 8.25c Zirconium Alloy, 12-15%, 
1% % _carbon aie 128.00 emg gga aay and vm Do., ton lots ......... 8.75¢ contract, carloads, 
re vigil Boe ab ye cen a : we ae 0. Do., less-ton lots...... 9.00c bulk, gross ton....... 102.50 
meen —— os ge atone rigas| 9 Do., less 200 Ibs. ........ 9.25¢ ee “aero. 
. over contract. Ib., con. ti., f.o.b. Niag- : Spot Ke lb, higher 35-40%, contract, car- 
Ferrotungsten, stand., lb. ara Falls, ton lots.... $1.23 loads, 1b., alloy 14.00e 
con. del. cars 1.90-2.00 Do., less-ton lots..... 1.25 Tungsten Metal Powder, se Ss, ° . 

. ox Suh tie sae 7 Nee Ge Ree 15.00c 
Ferrovanadium, 35 _ to 20-25% carbon, 0.10 98-99 per cent, per Ib., 6. iesecten ‘wets 16.00c 
40%, lb., cont.. .2.70-2.80-2.90 max., ton lots, Ib. 1.35 depending upon quan- S S ot ¥, higher : 

Ferrophosphorus, gr. ton, Do., less-ton lots 1.40 tity = pak os ESO-2.60 eae Spo “i : e 
ee oe eee Spot Sc higher | Vanadium _Pentoxide, ” 90%, Len. York, Pa 
enn., basis, 18%, $3 Ferrocolumbium, 50-60% contract, 1b. contained $1.10 ~ gt figs or , : ; 
unitage, 58.50; electric contract, lb. con. col., sagging 115 200-Ib. kegs, - eee 
furn., per ton, c. 1. 23- f.o.b. Niagara Falls... $2.25 2 tli ald ico edb ae Do., 100-200 Ib. lots.. 2.75 
26% f.0.b. Mt. Pleasant, Do., less-ton lots 2.30 Chromium Metal, 98% Do., under 100-lb. lots 3.00 
Tenn,., 24% $3 unitage 75.00 Spot is 10c higher er., contract, lb. con Molybdenum Oxide 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- Technical molybdenum chrome, ton lots ..... 80.00c Briquets, 48-52% mo- 
mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. trioxide, 53 to 60% mo- Bn NG os bask Bae ood 85.00c lybdenum, per pound 
lb., contained cr., del. lybdenum, Ib. molyb. 88% chrome, cont. tons. 79.00c contained, f.o.b. pro- 
carlots 13.00¢ cont., f.o.b. mill...... 0.80 EEE, Saw oes 6 Grae 84.00c GQUcere DPIGNE ..ciccs 80.00c 
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Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, 


Plates Struc- 
Soft -in.& tural 
Bars Bands Hoops ‘Over Shapes 
Boston ..... 3.98 4.06 5.06 3.85 3.85 
New York (Met. . 3.84 3.96 3.96 3.76 3.75 
Philadelphia ...... 3.85 3.95 4.45 3.55 3.55 
Baltimore ....... 3.85 4.00 4.35 3.70 3.70 
Peereuam, Va... S:. 4.00 4.10 4.05 4.05 
DS St or alta! lass: 50 3.35 3.82 3.82 3.62 3.40 
Faceeoaran =. 2.646. 3.35 3.60 3.60 3.40 3.40 
Cleveland 3.25 3.50 3.50 3.40 3.58 
oj I ere 3.43 3.43 3.68 3.60 3.65 
Indianapolis 3.60 3.75 3.75 3.70 3.70 
Cincinnati 3.60 3.67 3.67 3.65 3.68 
a Saas 3.50 3.60 3.60 355 3.55 
Twin Cities 3.75 3.85 3.85 3.80 3.80 
Milwaukee ........ 3.63 3.58 3.53 3.68 3.68 
Ne, re 3.64 3.74 3.74 3.69 3.69 
Kava City ..-:... 4.05 4.15 4.15 4.00 4.00 
Ns ee 4.10 4.20 4.20 4.15 4.15 
pt ee 4.15 4.35 4.35 4.20 4.20 
Chattanooga ...... 3.80 4.00 4.00 3.85 3.85 
i) a) 4.44 4.34 4.34 4.49 4.49 
Birmingham ...... 3.50 3.70 3.70 3.55 3.55 
New Orleans ...... 4.00 4.10 4.10 3.80 3.80 
Houston, Tex. 3.75 5.95 5.95 4.10 4.10 
NEE eNaraiy gece was 4.00 4.00 5.20 4.75 4.75 
Portland, Oreg. 4.25 4.50 6.10 4.00 4.00 
Los Angeles....... 4.15 5.45 7.25 4.95 4.95 
San Francisco 4.00 5.20 6.80 4.70 4.70 
-—S.A.E. Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed)——, 
1035- 2300 3100 4100 6100 
1050 Series Series Series Series 
PSION oes oon 4.28 7.10 6.05 5.80 7.90 
New York (Met.).. 4.04 7.60 5.90 5.65 Sn x 
Philadelphia ...... 4.10 7.56 5.86 5.61 8.56 
Baltimore ........ 4.45 
Prorroix;. V&A........ 
ae ee 3.55 7.35 5.65 5.40 7.50 
Pittsburgh 3.40 7.45 5:75 5.50 7.60 
Cleveland 3.30 7.55 5.85 5.85 7.70 
Detroit 3.48 7.67 5.97 5.72 7.19 
es 3.65 7.69 5.99 5.74 7.84 
cl): 3.70 7.35 5.65 5.40 7.50 
Pi: ee 3.95 7.70 6.00 6.09 8.19 
Milwaukee ........ 3.83 7.33 5.88 5.63 7.78 
St. Louis 3.84 7.72 6.02 3.77 7.87 
MEER iS Saw es Sas 6.45 : 8.75 8.60 9.40 
Portland, Oreg. 5.70 8.85 8.00 7.85 8.65 
Los Angeles 4.80 9.55 8.55 8.40 9.05 
San Francisco 6.05 10.60 9.60 9.45 10.10 


EUROPEAN IRON, STEEL PRICES 
Dollars at $4.0214 per Pound Sterling 
Export Prices f.o.b. Port of Dispatch— 


By Cable or Radio 
BRITISH 


Gross Tons f.o.b. 
J.K. Ports 

Merchant bars, 3-inch and over Saati Gane aha $66.50 16 10 
Merchant bars, small, under 3- inch, re-rolled : 3. 60c 20 O 
Structural shapes. . 2.95c 15 10 
Ship plates....... 2.90c 16 2 
Boiler plates... . $ ive 17 12 
Sheets, black, 24 gage. ov 4.00c 22 «#5 
Sheets, galvanized, corrugated, 24 gage 4.6lc 25 12 
Tin plate, base box, 20 x 14, 108 pounds $ 6.20 1 10 


British ferromanganese $120.00 delivered Atlantic seaboard 


Domestic Prices Delivered at Works or 


9 


duty-paid. 


Furnace— 
£sd 

Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00 $25.79 6 8 O(a) 
i OS SE PO re eee a 24.28 6 O 6(a) 
Furnace coke, f.o.t. ovens............ eS ees ‘ 7.40 1169 
Billets, basic soft, 100-ton lots and over ‘<a sr -12 5 9 
Standard rails, 60 lbs. per yard, 500-ton lots & ¢ over 2.6lc 14 10 6 
Merchant bars, rounds and squares, under 3-inch 3.17¢ 17 12 OTT 
a A ee ee yee dS ee ee 2.77c¢ 15 8 OTT 

a es ae 2.93¢ 16. 3 OTT 

| eee ee eas 3.06c 17 O 6tt 
Sheets, black, 24 gage, 4-ton lots and over...... 4.10c 22 15 0 
Sheets, galv anized 24 gage, corrugated, 4-ton lots & over 4.70c 26 26 
Plain wire, mild drawn, catch weight coils, 2-ton lots 

UTI, rar bbe ane cniore es punks See 08 ace 4.28 23 15 0 
Bands and strips, hot-rolled................... 3.30c 18 70 

(a) del. Middlesbrough 5s rebate to approved customers. TtRebate 
15s on certain conditions. 


October 6, 1941 


WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Differentials 


Subject to Prevailing 





- Sheets _- Cold Cold Drawn Bars . 
Floor Hot Cold Galv. Rolled S.A.E. S.A.E 
Plates Rolled Rolled No, 24 Strip Carbon 2300 3100 
5.66 3.71 4.48 5.11 3.46 1.13 8.88 7.23 
5.56 3.58 4.60 5.00 3.51 4.09 8.84 7.19 
5.25 3.55 4.05 5.26 3.31 1.06 8.56 7.10 
5.25 3.50 5.05 1.05 
5.45 3.85 5.40 4.15 
5.25 3.25 4.30 4.75 3.52 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.00 3.35 * 4.65 3.65 8.40 6.75 
5.18 $3.35 4.05 4.62 3.20 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.27 3.43 4.30 4.84 3.40 3.80 8.70 7.05 
5.30 3.45 es 5.01 ‘ 3.97 ‘ 
5.28 3.42 4.00 4,92 3.47 1.00 8.75 7.10 
5.35 3.25 4.10 4.85 3.30 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.40 3.50 4.85 5.25 3.83 1.34 9.09 7.44 
5.28 3.18 4.23 4.73 3.54 3.88 8.38 6.98 
5.29 3.39 4.24 4.99 3.61 1.02 8.77 7.12 
5.60 3.90 5.00 4.30 
5.75 3.85 5.32 5.50 4.42 
5.96 4.35 6.00 1.56 
5.80 3.75 4.50 1.39 
6.09 4.19 igilfe 5.79 1.69 
5.93 3.45 ‘2 4.75 . 4.43 
5.75 3.85 4.80 5.00 4.60 
5.50 4.20 5.25 7.15 
6.50 4.75 7.25 6.00 5.75 
9.75 3.95 6.50 5.00 5.75 , : 
7.20 5.10 7.30 6.30 6.60 11.35 10.35 
6.40 4.70 7.20 6.45 7.05 11.60 10.60 

BASE QUANTITIES 

Soft Bars, Bands, Hoops, Plates, Shapes, Floor Plates, Hot 
Rolled Sheets and SAE 1035-1050 Bars: Base, 400-1999 pounds: 
300-1999 pounds in Los Angeles; 400-39,999 (hoops, 0-299) in San 
Francisco; 300 pounds and over, Portland, Seattle; 400-14,999 
Twin Cities; 400-3999 Birmingham; 400 pounds and over in Mem- 
phis; Los Angeles, bars over 4-in. wide, 1-in. thick, 4.95c. 

Cold Rolled Sheets: Base, 400-1499 pounds in Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Omaha, Kansas City, St. 
Louis; 450-3749 in Boston; 500-1499 in Buffalo; 1000-1999 in Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore; 750-4999 in San Francisco; 300-4999 in Port- 
land, Seattle; any quantity in Twin Cities; 300-1999 Los Angeles. 

Galvanized Sheets: Base, 150-1499 pounds, New York: 150- 
1499 in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Norfolk; 1 to 10 bun. in 
Los Angeles; 300 and over in Portland, Seattle; 450-3749 in Bos- 
ton; 500-1499 in Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, De- 
troit, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha, St. Louis ,Tulsa; 3500 and 
over in Chattanocga; any quantity in Twin Cities; 750-1500 in 
Kansas City; 150 and over in Memphis; any quantity in Phila- 
delphia; 750-4999 in San Francisco. 

Cold Rolled Strip: No base quantity; extras apply on lots 
of all size. 

Cold Finished Bars: Base, 1500 pounds and over on carbon, 


except 0-299 in San Francisco, 


1000 and over 


in Portland, Seattle, 


1 to 99 pounds in Los Angeles; 1000 pounds and over on alloy, 
except 0-4999 in San Francisco. 
SAE Hot Rolled Alloy Bars: Base, 1000 pounds and over, 
except 0-4999, San Francisco; 0-1999, Portland, Seattle. 
Spanish, No. African 
Ores 
basic, 50 to 60% Nom 
Lake Superior Iron Ore Chinese wolframite, 
net ton, duty pd..$24.00-25.00 
Gross ton, 51% % ' 
Brazil iron ore, 68- 
Lower Lake Ports 69%. ord. 7.50c 
tet Low phos. (.02 
Old range bessemer $4.75 
4 a max.) 8.00c 
Mesabi nonbessemer 4.45 
‘ or . 4 Ji 
High phosphorus 4.35 F.O.B. Rio Janeiro. 
Mesabi bessemer 4.60 Scheelite, imp. 23.50-24.00 
Old range nonbessemer 4.60 Chrome ore, Indian, 
iS% gross ton 
Eastern Local Ore 
Manganese Ore 
Y > ; > 
Cents. unit, del. E. Pa Including war risk but not 
Foundry and basic duty, cents per unit cargo lots 
56-63 % contract 12.00 Caucasian, 50-52° 


Foreign Ore 


Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic 


ports 

Manganiferous ore, 

45-55% Fe., 6-10% 
Mang. es Nom. 
N. African low ain Nom. 


So. African, 50% 
Indian, 


Brazilian, 
Chilean, 4 


68.00-70.00 


50% 68.00-70.00 
46% 68.00-70.00 
T% 68.00-70.00 


Cuban, 50-51%, duty 
free 
Molybdenum 
Sulphide conc., Ib., 
Mo. cont., mines $0.75 
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Sheets, Strip 


Sheet & Strip Wrices, rage ¥Y6 


While sheet demand continues 
heavy it is not as pressing as for 
plates and some other products. The 
situation has been eased somewhat 
by reduction in automobile produc- 
tion and the effect of change in mod- 
els. Restriction of refrigerator out- 
put will also give some relief in 
districts where this class of manu- 
facture is centered. Cancellations 
already have been made by some 
manufacturers. 

Conversion of some sheet mills to 
production of light plates has re- 
sulted in heavier demand on mills 
which continue to roll sheets. This 
has the effect of increasing pres- 
sure for defense deliveries by these 
suppliers and a corresponding delay 
in furnishing material to nonde- 
fense users. Propcrtion of sheets 
required on priority continues to in- 
crease steadily. 

In some cases sheetmakers can 
book hot or cold sheets in the lower 
defense ratings for December de- 
livery, subject to delay in cases 
where additional high priority ton- 
nage is booked. 

Manufacturers of household 
equipment are being pinched for 
material, having no priority rating, 
but in many cases the considerable 
inventory accumulated early in the 
year is cushioning the lack of cur- 
rent shipments. 

Bids on 30.000.000 cartridge clips 
have been submitted by 70 stamp- 
ing shops and proposals are being 
studied at Washington. This will 
require 1350 tons of cold-rolled 
strin. which probablv will be di- 
vided among three _ producers. 
About 20,000 tons of 18-gage hot- 
rolled sheets for munition cases to 
be fabricated bv the Standard Cor- 
tainer Corp., Bloomfield, N. J., is 
being allocated by OPM. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 96 


Plate deliveries are the tightest 
of any steel product and some pro- 
ducers claim they will be unable 
to ship all A-1-A tonnage demand- 
ed for delivery before the end of 
the year. Additional allocations 
are being received constantly, re- 
quiring constant changes in sched- 
ules. These allocations are in round 
figures, set up for a month in ad- 
vance, applying broadly to top con- 
suming groups, without itemizing 
tonnage for individual buyers, as is 
the case with pig iron. Army, navy 
and maritime commission require- 
ments come first as usual, but with 
railroad equipment builders this 
month apparently scheduled for 
more tonnage than A-3 rating 
would imply. This leaves little for 
customers in lower brackets. 

While deliveres of steel to de- 
fense plants have been increased in 
nearly all products, plates are an 
exception to the rule. 

PLATE CONTRACTS PLACED 
300 tons, 24-inch steel pipe, Metropolitan 

District Commission, Boston, for Ar- 

lington, Mass., to Walsh-Holyoke Steam 

Boiler Works, Holyoke, Mass.; Edward 

Matz Inc., Boston, contractor. 


October 6, 1941 


PLATE CONTRACTS PENDING 


150 tons, 22-inch welded steel water 
Seattle; 
Hydraulic Supply Mfg. Co., Seattle, 


pipe, East Marginal Way, 
iow $24,358. 

Unstated, five subchasers; Albina En- 
gine & Machine Works, Portland, Oreg., 
contractor. 

Unstated, four 165-foot subchasers and 
four 205-foot fleet tugs; Commercial 
Iron Works, Portland, Oreg., contrac- 
tor. 


Pipe 
Pipe Prices, Page 97 
Distributors of merchant pipe 
will be given quotas for the cur- 
rent quarter amounting to 80 per 
cent of receipts for the correspond. 








ing quarter of last year, according 
to unofficial but reliable reports 
from Washington. Official an- 
nouncement to this effect is ex- 
pected shortly and will also un- 
doubtedly clarify the outlook with 
respect to boiler tubes, mechanical 
tubing and specialties. 

Mill deliveries are fairly prompt 
on butt-weld pipe and somewhat 
more extended on galvanized pipe 
as well as on lap-weld sizes, both 
black and galvanized. Deliveries 
on mechanical and boiler tubing 
are weeks off, due principally to 


pressure of demand from. ship- 
yards and aircraft builders. Prac- 
tically all orders in these lines 


take high priorities and the only 
way in which relatively early de- 
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CASTINGS SAVE MONEY 


Strong takes the same well earned pride in its cleaning opera- 
tions that it has for its annealing facilities. In addition to the 
cutting, grinding and chipping processes, Strong operates two 
sandblasts with the larger one capable of handling any casting 
which comes from its 15 by 19 annealing furnace. 


All of which adds up to a standard of castings which are much 
easier to machine—because the steel making, the molding, the 
annealing and the cleaning are all handled by Strong quality 
controls that safeguard the buyer’s interest at all stages of 
the work. The surest way to have stronger castings is to have 


them Strong-cast! 


STRONG STEEL FOUNDRY COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 















liveries can be obtained is through 
special government allocations. 
CAST PIPE PENDING 

315 tons, cement-lined, bell and spigot, 
Panama, sch. 5566; bids in. 

180 tons, 20-inch Class 200, East Mar- 
ginal Way, Seattle; Hugh G. Purcell, 
Seattle, low, $21,884. 

Unstated, water system 
Hermiston, Oreg.; bids soon. 


extensions, 


Wire 
Wire Prices, Page 97 


Incoming wire orders have slack- 
ened materially, and, while book- 
ings vary in volume, shipments last 
month with some mills were nearly 
double new tonnage. Classifica- 
tion and analysis of backlogs indi- 
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cates some orders will not be 
shipped; such volume is not large 
but some consumers are easing 
pressure for wire due to shortages 
in other materials, while consider- 
able tonnage on books for the auto- 
mobile trade has been held up in- 
definitely. Current orders average 
about 50 per cent defense with 
producers not actively soliciting 
new volume. 

Several industries are taking sub- 
stantial defense contracts foreign 
to regular production; Waterbury 
Clock Co., Waterbury, Conn.. for 
instance, has an order for fuses at 
$2,557,500 requiring substantial vol- 
ume of wire. Demand for clock 
spring stock, incidentally, has been 
well maintained. Una Welding 
Inc., Cleveland, has 200,000 pounds, 
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~©@, When The Army Bakes Bread 
~~ IT MEANS BUSINESS! 


No cream- “puff eaters are the men 
of Uncle Sam. Bread comes and 
goes by the tons when tired and 
hungry army men rush to mess 
calls for their “three-a-day.” Nat- 
urally ovens of great capacity are 
needed in every camp. 

Some of these are covered with 
attractively painted Armco Gal- 
vanized Paintcérip sheets. Paint 
goes on quickly, smoothly. No pre- 
treatment is needed because the 
bonderized PAINTGRIP coating sepa- 
rates the protective zinc coating 
from the paint. The result is a 
smooth extra-durable surface. 
Field tests prove Parnterip holds 
paint several times longer than 
ordinary galvanized metals, 

Baking ovens are only one of the 
many tasks for Armco PAINTGRIP 
in America’s defense effort. It is 


102 


used in buildings because it pre- 
serves paints and enamels — pre- 
vents early peeling and flaking. Air 
ducts, airplane templates, airplane 
hangars, heating units, X-ray cab- 
inets, army trucks and scout cars 
are a few other uses. 

If you manufacture “defense” 
products consider the shop savings 
and longer-lasting products you 
can make with Armco Galvanized 
Paintcrip sheets. Just write The 
American Rolling Mill Company, 
2961 Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio. 
District offices in all the key cities. 





eet 








welding electrodes, for the Water- 
town, Mass., arsenal at 6.10c per 
pound. 


Rails, Cars 
Track Material Prices, Page 97 


Buying of rolling stock by rail- 
roads is light, in view of heavy or- 
ders placed in recent months. De- 
liveries are being made steadily 
and repair programs are proceed- 
ing as well as material supplies 
will allow. Car and_ locomotive 
builders are not receiving as much 
steel as they need for full produc- 
tion on the heavy orders now on 
books, but the situation is better 
than a few weeks ago. 

Most current orders and inquiries 
are for small lots and no rail buy- 
ing of normal proportions has been 
done. Some export inguiry is be- 
ing received. Among these are 
2860 freight cars for the Egyptian 
State Railways and eight steam 
locomotives for the National Steel 
Co. of Brazil. 

CAR ORDERS PLACED 

Canadian Pacific, fifty 70-ton hopper 
ears, to Fastern Car Co. Ltd., New 
Glasgow, N. S. 

Chicago Great Western, 200 mercantile 
cars, to Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. 
Co., Chicago. 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, 300 
fifty-ton box cars, to Pullman-Stand- 
ard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
teading Co., 1000 fifty-ton hopper cars, 
to its own shops. 

CAR ORDERS PENDING 

Bessemer & Lake Erie, 500 fifty-ton gon- 
dolas and 425 ninety-ton hoppers; bids 
asked. 

Birmingham & Southern, 100 fifty-ton 
box cars, and 100 seventy-ton gondolas 
and 10 cement cars; bids asked. 

Boston & Maine, 21 all-steel baggage 
cars; pending. 

Egyptian State Railways, 2860 freight 
cars, reported contemplated; list in- 
cludes 1200 forty-ton steel box cars, 
1200 forty-ton low side gondolas, 400 
forty-ton flat cars and 60 cabooses. 

Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, 1000 fifty-ton 
gondolas and 200 flats; bids asked. 

Navy department, twelve 40-ton flat cars 
and ten 40-ton steel sheathed box cars, 
bids asked. 

Reading Co., 50 seventy-ton cement cars; 
bids asked. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., ten 
70-ton air dump cars; pending. 

LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 

Louisiana Southern, one 45-ton diesel- 
electric locomotive, to General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Stone & Webster Engineering Co., one 47- 
ton fireless steam locomotive, to H. K. 
Porter Co., Pittsburgh. 


LOCOMOTIVES PENDING 

Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, two to four, 
Mikado type steam locomotives; pend- 
ing. 

National Steel Co. of Brazil, eight steam 
locomotives, six 0-6-0 type and two 
0-8-0 type; bids asked. 

War department, upwards of 200 2-8-2 
steam engines; reported on inquiry. 


Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 96 


Tin plate sellers generally look 
for little slowing up in demand over 
the remainder of the year, notwith- 
standing the fact that the canning 
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season is about over and that nor- 
mally there is a considerable drop 
in the last quarter. 

It is believed that much demand, 
held back over the past few months 
while vegetables were being canned, 
will now develop. Moreover, a sub- 
stantial tonnage is being shipped 
to the British colonies, about 35,000 
tons. 

In some instances terne plate has 
been substituted in the past for 
tin plate, but some of the larger 
producers at least have fewer lead 
than tin pots and consequently are 
better able to supply the tinned 
sheet. Meanwhile tin supply ap- 
pears ample for current require- 
ments. 


Structural Shapes 
Structural Shape Prices, Page 97 


Inquiry for structural steel is 
moderate, compared with volume 
in first half of. the year. Only 
tonnage with definite preference 
rating is being booked and sched- 
uled according to its priority re- 
lated to orders already on books. 

Many inquiries are not being 
considered by producers and fabri- 
cators and considerable volume of 
this sort of demand is piling up, 
with no takers. Much of this is 
for state projects. In some _in- 
stances preference rating has been 
given such projects on the ground 
they are essential to defense. 

Some difficulty has been experi- 
enced by structural mills in obtain- 
inz sufficient semifinished material, 
export shipments, which had been 
smaller for a few weeks, again 
having increased. 

Orders’ placed for fabricated 
shapes in August totaled 154,793 
tons, the lightest for the year to 
date, according to the American 
Institute of Steel Construction, 
New York, compared with 205,198 
tons in July and 122.468 tons in 
August last year. Shipments of 
176,057 tons were about equal to 
the average for the ffirst eight 
months, compared with 195,081 
tons in Julv and 134,858 tons in 
August, 1940. During the first 
eight months the industry’ has 
hooked 1,665,669 tons, against 936.- 
639 tons the same period of 1940. 
It has shipped 1,449,408 tons, com- 
nared with 916,990 tons in the same 
1940 period. The backlog of orders 
Sept. 1 was 754,540 tons, all sched- 
uled for fabrication and delivery 
within the next four months. 


SHAPE CONTRACTS PLACED 


5000 tons, hangars, lighter-than-air base, 
Elizabeth City, N. C., to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 


2500 tons, buildings 30 and 31, naval 





SHAPE AWARDS COMPARED 


Tons 
Week ended Oct. 4 .......... 14.786 
Week ended Sept. 27 ......... 62,861 
Week ended Sept. 20.......... 41,332 
We WO I, fico be ec es te ee 36,353 
Weekly average, 1941 ........ 28,601 
Weekly average, 1940 ........ 21,326 
Weekly average, Sept., 1941... 31,253 
Tetal te date, 1946 .........- 1,054,027 
Tetal te Gate, 1941 ........... 1,172,646 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh; Mor- 


and engineer. 
1500 tons, power plant and additional fa- Cantley & Co., Philadelphia. 


771 tons, plant, Guiberson Diesel Engine 
Co., Dallas, Tex., to Austin Bros., Dal- vale Steel Co., Nicetown, Pa., to Beth- 


Inc., 


400 tons, public school No. 35, Brooklyn, ; 
N. Y., to Lehigh Structural Steel Co., son, N. J. 


Allentown, Pa., through Caristo Con- 260 tons, out-patients building, 













to struction Co., New York. 


stead, N. Y., to Lehigh Structural Steel land, N. Y., to American Bridge 


Murphy Quigley Co., contractor, 
Hamp- 360 tons, building, Fort Tilden, Long Is- 
& Webster Pittsburgh, through United States En- 
contractor. gineers, New York. 
315 tons, addition to castings plant, Mid- 


lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


tion Co., Berlin, Conn. 


Greenville, 265 tons, turbine building, De 
Miss., to Virginia Bridge Co., Roanoke, Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, N. J., 
American Bridge a Pittsburgh, 


through John W. Ferguson Co.,, 


OU can greatly step up 

the production of drawn 
and formed parts with this 
Elmes Hydraulic press. It is 
designed particularly to meet 
today’s demand for speed. 
Sturdily built; pleasing in ap- 
pearance; push button con- 
trol; stroke reversal; pressure 
reversal; includes many other 
advanced engineering fea- 
tures. Elmes manufactures a 
broad line of Hydraulic 
Presses, pumps, accumu- 
lators, valves, accessories, 


etc. Submit your inquiry. 


CHARLES F. ELMES ENGINEERING WORKS 
243 North Morgan Street « Chicago, Illinois 


Also Manufactured in Canada 
WILLIAMS & WILSON, LTD., 
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380 tons, machine shop extension for Mid- 
contractor vale Steel Co., Nicetown, Pa., 


300 tons, additions, New Britain Machine 
Albany, N. Y., to American Bridge Co., Co., Berlin, Conn., to Berlin Construc- 
Pittsburgh; placed direct. 





hospital, New York, to Schact Steel 
Co., New York, through Lane Engineer- 
ing Co., New York. 

250 tons, bridges in Illinois and Iowa, 
Chicago Great Western railway, to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh; bids 
Sept. 10. 

225 tons, building, chemical division, 
United States Rubber Co., Naugatuck, 
Conn., to Lehigh Structural Steel Co., 
Allentown, Pa.; Fletcher & Thompson, 
Bridgeport, Conn., engineers. 

210 tons, state highway bridge, Errol, 
N. H., to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh 

200 tons, Pier B. and shed, quarter- 
master depot, Seattle, to Pacific Car 
& Foundry Co., Seattle; General Con- 
struction Co., Seattle, contractor. 


i60 tons, racks, navy yard, Brooklyn, 


N. Y. to Dreier Structural Steel Co., 
New York; direct bids. 


151 tons, two state bridges, Monoma and 
Plymouth counties, Iowa, to Pitts- 
burgh-Des Moines Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh; bids Sept. 23. 


134 tons, bridge repairs, various loca- 
tions in Illinois, Wisconsin and Iowa, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
railroad, to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burg; bids Sept. 4. 


100 tons, state highway bridge, Jefferson 
county, New York, to Phoenix Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

100 tons, building addition, Isco Chem- 
ical Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., to Ernst 
Iron Works, Buffalo; Laur & Mack, 
Niagara Falls, contractors. 

100 tons, addition, Thermoid Co., rubber 
division, Trenton, N. J. to Keystone 


“Versatility” and “Speed’’ Characterize 


these two MARVEL SAWS 


of this 


For the 





Speed Hack Saw 
cutting-off. 






shape. 


ingly fast-cutting, 


cutting-off. It is 


stockroom 
machinery builder, what better combi- 
nation could you ask... 
No. 8 Metal Cutting Band Saw for ver- 
satility, and a MARVEL No. 48 High 


for miscellaneous 


For all-around versatility, the universal 
No. 8 Saw is unequalled. It will cut at 
any angle from 45° right to 45° left; 
will nip off a 1/8" drill rod or cut down 
an 18x18" die block. 
“T’’-slotted planer type table for setting 
up big work and a quick action machine 
vise for small pieces. 
nation hand and/or power feed. It 
does cutting-off, mitering, notching and 
indexing, and saves hours of machining 
by roughing pieces and parts to size or 
In many shops it eliminates 
warehouse delays and ‘‘cutting extras’’. 


The MARVEL 4B Hack Saw is an exceed- 
light-duty saw (Ca- 
pacity 6'’x6'’) designed for high-speed 
designed for mis- 
cellaneous ‘‘run-of-the-hook work’’ and 
is surpassed in speed only by the heavy- 
duty, all-ball-bearing MARVEL 6, 6A, 
9 or 9A High-Speed Saws. 
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ARMSTRONG-BLUM MFG. COMPANY 


5700 Bloomingdale Ave. 


“The Hack Saw People" 


Chicago, U.S.A. 


Eastern Warehouse & Sales: 225 Lafayette St., New York 
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Structural Steel Co., Trenton; Fowler 
& Thorne Co., Trenton, contractor. 


100 tons, shapes and reinforcing, addi- 


tion, Standard Pressed Steel Co., 
Jenkintown, Pa., to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa., and Herbert W. 
Gerhwind, Jenkintown; Townsend, 
Shroeder & Wood Inc., Jenkintown, 
contractor. 

Unstated tonnage, addition, Cuno En- 
gineering Corp., Meriden, Conn., to Top- 
per & Griggs, Hartford, Conn.; H. Wales 
Lines Co., Meriden, contractor; bars to 
Fox Steel Co. 


SHAPE CONTRACTS PENDING 

14,000 tons, steel sheet piling, Marine 
Park, Staten Island, N. Y. 

5000 tons, hangar and facilities, lighter- 
than-air base, South Weymouth, Mass., 
Harris Structural Steel Co., New York, 
low. 

3000 tons, third section, Venice No. 
power station, Venice, [Ill., Union 
Electric Co. of Illinois. 

2100 tons, condenser tube mill, Phelps- 
Dodge Copper Products Corp., Los An- 
geles. 

1300 tons, state bridge, Kentucky river, 
Carrollton, Ky. 

1200 tons, Nightingale 
York; bids in. 

1200 tons, power house, Kentucky dam, 


9 
“« 


hospital, New 


Gilbertsville, Ky., Tennessee Valley 
authority. 
1000 tons, apartment, Ninety-second 


street and Fifth avenue, New York. 

750 tons, radial gates, Ocoee and Apala- 
chia dams, Ducktown and Farmer, 
Tenn., Tennessee Valley authority. 

680 tons, assembly shop and miscellane- 
ous construction, constructing quar- 
termaster, Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
Md.; bids Oct. 9. 

600 tons, bulkhead gates, turbine draft 
tubes, spec. 989, Odair, Wash., Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. 

550 tons, ventilation building, MHT-58, 
New York and New Jersey, Port of 
New York Authority. 

400 tons, manufacturing building, Na- 
tional Can Co., Darby, Pa. 

375 tons, boiler house, ordnance works, 
St. Louis, for government. 

350 tons, trusses and beams, Ft. Tilden, 
Rockaway, N. Y., for army. 

320 tons, renewal of gallery floor, build- 
ings B and E, New York Shipbuilding 
Corp., Camden, N. J. 

300 tons, Eastern avenue clover leaf, 
Middle River, Md., for state. 

275 tons, manufacturing building, for 
Tampax Corp., Flemington, N. J. 

270 tons, erecting and paint shop, Whit- 
comb Locomotive Co., Rochelle, Ill.; re- 
vised bids Oct. 2. 

240 tons, state bridge in Washington 
county, Pennsylvania; bids Oct. 3. 

230 tons, conveyor structures and chutes, 
Ohio Power Co., Philo, O. 

200 tons, tidal basin bridge, Washing- 
ton, for District of Columbia. 

200 tons, state highway bridge, Steuben, 
N. Y.; rebid Oct. 8. 

175 tons, renewal bridge 5347, Coleman’s 
road, Trenton, N. J., Pennsylvania rail- 
road. 

130 tons, bridge over underpass, Ft. 
Devens, Mass., for army. 

120 tons, bridge, specification 1555-D, 
Cascade, Idaho, Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. 

100 tons or more, 195 steel lookout tow- 
ers, 30 and 54 feet high, some with 
metal cabs; bids Oct. 7, inv. 697, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
various deliveries. 

Unstated, shapes for substations; bids 
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to Bonneville Power Adm., Portland, 
Oreg., Oct. 6. 

Unstated, transformer tie-down portal 
frames, Coulee power plant, Gate City 
Iron Works, Omaha, low to Denver. 

Unstated, Payette river bridge reloca- 
tion, Idaho Northern railway, near 
Cascade, Idaho; bids to Denver Oct. 8; 
spec. 1555-D. 


Reinforcing Bars 
Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 97 


Reinforcing bar producers have 
fairly large backlogs but bookings 
can be made in the A _ priority 
group. B ratings are not being 
considered by most producers. Re- 
rolled bar makers have difficulty 
in obtaining raw material and are 
running light. 

Considerable prospective _ busi- 
ness is under consideration but is 
slow in closing, due to difficulty in 
obtaining priorities. Bidding dates 
are being extended in many cases 
because contractors are unable to 
obtain estimates from suppliers on 
which to base their bids. 

Army and navy needs for the 
next vear are being outlined and 
promise steady demand for rein- 
forcing material. New defense 
plants continue to require large 
tonnage and a number of projects 
are approaching the bidding stage. 

REINFORCING STEEL AWARDS 
3200 tons, borough of Queens sewer 

project, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 

lehem, Pa.; Andrew Catapana, contrac- 
tor. 

2800 tons, Pier B. and shed, quarter- 
master depot, Seattle, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Seattle; General Construc- 
tion Co., Seattle, contractor. 

1500 tons, dry docks, Curacoa, Dutch 
West Indies, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa., through Raymond Con- 
crete Pile Co. 

900 tons, ammonium nitrate plant, Bax- 
ter Springs, Mo., to Sheffield Steel 
Corp., Kansas City, Mo.; Freeto Con- 
struction Co. and F. H. McGraw, con- 
tractors. 

800 tons, Peavy Falls dam, Sagola, 
Mich., to Cook & Brown, Oshkosh, Wis.; 
C. R. Meyer & Sons, Oshkosh, Wis., 
contractor. 

800 tons, transformer deck, Coulee power 
house; Consolidated Builders Inc., con- 
tractor; materials furnished by Recla- 
mation Bureau. 

800 tons, Bellevue naval magazine store- 
house, Washington, to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa., through Hudson 
Supply & Equipment Co.; Harwood- 
Hobel Co., contractor. 

500 tons, army air bases in Alaska, to 
Northwest Steel Rolling Mills, Seattle. 

500 tons, approximate, building, Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; A. W. 
Hopeman & Sons Co., Rochester, con- 
tractor. 

375 tons, flood protection, section 2, 





CONCRETE BARS COMPARED 


Tons 
Week ended Oct. 4............ 14,051 
Week ended Sept. 27 ........ 49,269 
Week ended Sept. 20 ......... 21,105 
ry SR A rare 18,191 
Weekly average, 1941 ........ 14,529 
Weekly average, 1940 ........ 8,814 
Weekly average, Sept., 1941.... 34,025 
Total to date, 1940 .......-... 384,133 
co 595,670 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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Corning, N. Y., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 200 tons, pumping station and dikes, 


Bethlehem, Pa. H. F. McLean, con- Lowell, Mass., <o Jones & Laughlin 
tractor. Steel Corp., Pittsburgh J. L. Wash- 
327 tons, Texas state highway depart- bourne, contractor 
ment, Gonzales County, with piling i52 tons, Texas state highway depart- 
and bridge railing, to North Texas ment, Franklin county, with piling and 
Iron & Steel Co., Fort Worth, Tex. bridge railing, to North Texas Iron 
310 tons, boiler plant, naval training sta- & Steel Co., Fort Worth, Tex. 
tion, Newport, R. I., to Bethlehem Steel 140 tons, including 73 tons bars and 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. balance wire mesh, state paving R- 
260 tons, Champion Machine & Forging 2194, Lafayette, Ind., to Bethlehem 
Co., Cleveland, to Republic Steel Corp., Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Calumet 
through Patterson-Leitch Co.; Sam W. Paving Co., Indianapolis, contractor. 
Emerson Co., contractor. Unstated, wire mesh, army air base, 
250 tons, packing plant, Morrell & Co., Seward, Alaska, to Charles R. Watts, 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., to Hassenstein Seattle. 
Steel Co., Rapid City, S. Dak. Unstated tonnage, addition, Milford 
237 tons, housing project, Quincy, IIl., for Rivet & Machine Co., Milford, Conn., 
government, to Ceco Steel Products shapes to Leake & Nelson, Bridgeport, 
Corp., Chicago; T. S. Willis, Janesville, Conn.; reinforcing to Charles Tregger, 
Wis., contractor; bids Sept. 5. Project Bridgeport; Leo F. Caproni, New Haven, 
originally bid May 22 and bids thrown engineer and architect. 
out. Unstated tonnage, defense housing proj- 













How users of industrial equipment are increas- 
ing equipment life, conserving steel, and speed- 
ing production with Stoody Hard-Facing Alloys. 









SAND SLINGER CUPS—The continuous replacement of 
sand slinger cups is a costly problem to foundry men—but 
it has been overcome by coating the wearing surfaces with 


Stoodite 63. This metal, next to carbides in hardness, 





forms a smooth, flawless deposit that reduces wear to a 


minimum. 


Below: SIZING SCREENS—Screens, 


BLAST HOLE BITS— 


for sizing steel mill slag, nor- 4 
used fo g 9 Tube Borium, long a 


mally last but a short time because Saverite ta the ell 


the hard, sharp slag particles cut fields, is also widely 
into the high carbon steel, enlarging used for hard-facing 


the openings. Hard-facing screens the cutting and ream- 


with Coated Stoody Self-Hardening ing edges of rotary 
blast hole drilling 
bits. Tube Borium, be- 


cause of its extreme hardness, not only increases cutting 


(see sketch) increases screen life as 





much as eight times. 


efficiency but also keeps bits “out-to-gauge.” 


Stoody hard-facing metals are 
; being profitably used on the wear- 
sxcony was Haran : Be ing surfaces of all types of indus- 


USING % COATED 
STOOOY seu 


nisotnane BOD trial equipment. If abrasion is your 











problem Stoody engineers will gladly show you how and where to 
apply one of the Stoody Hard-Facing Alloys to get maximum service 
from your equipment. Prices and characteristics of Stoody Hard-Facing 
Alloys are explained in the Stoody Catalog No. 106—Send for your 
copy now! 


STOODY COMPANY, 1134 WEST SLAUSON AVE., WHITTIER, CALIFORNIA 


STOODY COMPANY 















ect, South Charleston, W. Va., to West 600 tons, four buildings, Rath Packing 
Virginia Rail Co., Huntington, W. Va.; Co.. Waterloo, Iowa; bids postponed 
Engstrom Wynn, Wheeling, W. Va., to Oct. 9. 


contractor 


REINFORCING 


400 tons, foundry, pattern shop and other 
construction, Keyport torpedo station, 


STEEL PENDING Washington state; J. W. Bailey Con- 


2000 tons, Texarkana, Ark., Lone Star struction Co., Seattle, low, $315,500. 
orenance prank, wien arOS. and 300 tons, office building, Standard Oil 
Haglin & Son, Minneapolis; Sollit Con- Co.. Des Moines. Iowa 


struction Co 
Valley sridge 


1500 tons, sewer! 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


Chicago, and Missouri 
& Iron Co., Leaven- 
worth, Kan., general contractors. 

connection, Navy yard, 200 tons, municipal storm sewers, Alex- 


200 tons, foundations, Chelsea housing 
project, New York. 


andria, Va. 


800 tons, penstocks, Fort Peck, Mont. i79 tons, state hospital for insane, Mani- 
750 tons, bars and mesh, Connecticut towoc, Wis., Hunzinger Construction 
highways; bids Oct. 6. Co., Milwaukee, low; bids Sept. 6 
) higher than estimate; project aban- 


700 tons, superstructure plant No. 2, 
General Motors 
sion, Moraine, O. 


Corp. Frigidaire div!- doned. 


165 tons, constructing quartermaster, 


600 tons, maintenance command build- Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md.; bids 


ing, Patterson 





Field, O. Oct. 9. 


OVERHEAD 


CAPACITIES 1 TO 45047TONS 


Selective 5-Speed Push Button Control applied to 


a Shepard Niles Inner-Running Trolley Crane. 


@ Up under the ceiling there is always a clear 


right of way for moving loads. Floor space is 


saved —aisles are never blocked—and materials 


move faster, move most economically on the 


crane or hoist precisely suited to the job. Shepard Niles Selective 5-Speed 


Shepard Niles offers Electric Cranes of prac- 


Master Switch. 


tically every type for lifting and moving loads up to 450 tons and Electric 


Hoists of more than 5000 standard types and sizes. 


A 
COMPLETE 
LINE OF 


CRANES & 
HOISTS 


COHEPARD NILES 


CRANE & HOIST CORP. 


358 SCHUYLER AVENUE... MONTOUR FALLS, N. Y. 











100 tons, addition, St. Luke’s hospital, 
Cleveland. 

100 tons, housing project, Rockford, IIL; 
bids Oct. 6. 


Pig Iron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 93% 


October allocations of pig iron 
by OPM did not specify as large 
tonnage as requested by some 
melters but with few exceptions con- 
Sumers appear to be provided a 
reasonable supply where actually 
needed. Some buyers were cut off 
entirely because of sufficient sup- 
ply on hand. Some producers in- 
dicate they will be able to supply 
all customers with defense ratings 
and believe they will be able to sup- 
ply some tonnage for nondefense 
users where it appears they need 
iron to continue operation. It seems 
the broad policy under the pig iron 
regulation is influenced consider- 
ably by actual needs, regardless 
of the extent of defense work. The 
disposition seems to be to give all 
melters as much chance as possible 
to keep organizations intact while 
seeking to obtain defense work. 

September closed with some lead- 
ing consumers failing to receive 
all the iron allocated to them. Some 
of this now is in process of being 
shipped and it is generally assumed 
this will not be charged against 
October quotas. 

Bethlehem Steel Co. and Davies 
& Thomas Co., Catasaugua, Pa., 
will supply approximately 40,000 
tons of cast iron tunnel rings for 
the Batterv-Brooklyn tunnel, New 
York. Deliveries are to start late 
in the first quarter of 1942. The 
project has been given an A-2 pri- 
ority rating which would appear to 
cover a large tonnage of pig iron 
required for casting the rings. 

One of the largest individual in- 
quiries for foundry pig iron is up 
for the navy, 5500 tons closing 
Oct. 16 under schedule 8820, for 
delivery to various east and west 
yards. 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 100 


Steel scrap is increasingly scarce 
and while some betterment in sup- 
ply may result from the recent rul- 
ing on remote scrap this is not ex- 
pected to vield sufficient to meet 
current requirements. Expectation 
is growing that some form of pri- 
oritv or allocation will he imposed 
by Washington in the effort to pro- 





Tool Steel Scrap 


Cents per pound, to consumers 
f.0.b. shipping point 
Tungsten types 
For each 1% tungsten contained 
Solid scrap containing over 12%.. 1.80c¢ 
Solid scrap containing 5 to 12%....1.60 
Turnings. millings containing 
over 12% ; UR ie 
Turnings, millings, solids under 5% 1.25 


Molybdenum Types 


Solid scrap, not less than 7% mo- 
lybdenum, 0.50 vanadium...... .12.50 
Turnings, millings, same basis. ..10.50 
Solid scrap, not less than 3% mo- 
lybdenum, 4% tungsten, 0.50 
RENIN choi 0s 5 eb ete ar es wb 13.50 
Turnings, millings, same basis..... 11.50 
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vide material for most 
needs. 

In all important consuming cen- 
ters it is becoming increasingly evi- 
Gent that curtailment of steelmak- 
ing is inevitable under present con- 
ditions, when reserves have been 
exhausted. Current production rate 
is such that inventory is being re- 
duced steadily, incoming scrap be- 
ing much less than requirements. 
Already some open hearths have 
been taken off, ostensibly for repair 
but in reality because scrap is in- 
sufficient. : 

Rejections because of overgrad- 
ing are becoming more common as 
steel mills adhere to the program 
of following the ceiling price ruling. 
Usually the rejected cars are re- 
shipped instead of being accepted 
at the price of the lower grade. This 
has had the effect in the Pittsburgh 
district of uneven mill supply. 

Total of scrap moving at present 
is less than a month ago. There is 
a tendency for dealers to accumu- 
late stock in the hope of better 
prices, but it is not believed the to- 
tal held back for this reason is 
large. 

It appears that a great deal of 
remote scrap available a month or 
more ago was cleaned up while 
ceiling prices were not being ob- 
served and immediate response 
from the recently announced high- 
er allowances will not be large. 

Four open hearths scheduled to 
be taken off late last week by 
Great Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit, 
were continued in production but 
may be dropped at any time be- 
cause of scrap shortage. Some re- 
lief from the scrap situation will 
result from enlargement of a Han- 
na blast furnace at Zug Island 
from 550 to 1100 tons per day, 
which will increase hot metal sup- 
ply to open hearths, 

As has been the case for some 
time foundries are unable to obtain 
cast grades in sufficient quantities. 
Short rails for cupola melting are 
especially scarce and dealers state 
they cannot obtain rails in compe- 
tition with rerollers. Low phos 
prices are also considered too low 
to give a profit for handling in com- 
petition with heavy melting steel. 


Baltimore & Ohio closes today on 
a list of 9255 tons, including 450 
tons of cast scrap and 2200 tons of 
heavy melting steel. The Nickel 
Plate also has a list to close today. 

Universal Smelting & Refining 
Co. is being formed at Buffalo by 
Walter F. Lockwood, president of 
Universal Research Corp., to build 
a plant for reduction of entire auto- 
biles into scrap and pig iron. 


pressing 


Warehouse 
Warehouse Prices, Page 99 


Orders by warehouses were light- 
er in September in view of transi- 
tion to the OPM allocation plan, 
which is going into effect this 
month. An increase is expected 
under this plan. Position of these 
distributors is expected to be im- 
proved although heavy orders with 
higher priorities may interfere with 
mill shipments. 

Warehouses may file a single PD- 
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73 form to cover all orders in a 
single group classification placed 
with a producer curing a calendar 
month, the form to be in by the fifth 
of the following month. 

Many inquiries to warehouses 
can not be filled because of lack of 
needed sizes and analyses and sub- 
stitutes are being worked out to 
fill the needs. Inventory of steel in 
stock continues to dwindle. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle—Pressure continues 
abated on rolling mills and 
cating shops, _ struggling 
large backlogs, which show 


un- 
fabri- 
under 
little 











reduction, Practically all capacity 


is being used by defense projects. 
Increased lettings are reported by 
sub-contracting plants. 

Jobbing houses anticipate relief 
when the effect of new priority 
regulations reaches the Pacific but 
this will take time. Meanwhile 
stocks are seriously depleted and 
replacements are difficult and slow. 
All out of stock items are in strong 
demand, plates especially, of which 
practically none are left in ware- 
houses. 


The scrap market is unchanged. 
Dealers are disappointed that the 
price ceiling in this area has not 
been raised, as was done in other 
sections. While rolling mills still 


REDUCTIONS UP T0 





ORSBURGH & SCOTT Worm Gear Speed Reducers are 
available in ratios from 3° up to 10,000 .. . a most com- 
plete line of eight different types. These reducers are noted 
for their long life records of service and here’s why... 
Simple in design... Heavy, wide face gears—accurately 


cut... Anti-friction bearings . 
. . . Oversize shafts and bearings . 


. . Heavy, dust-tight housings 
. Efficient lubrication. 


Send note on Company Letterhead for Speed Reducer Catalog 39 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 


GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 


5112 HAMILTON AVENUE e 





CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 





have material on hand the outlook 
is not promising unless prices are 
raised. Cast scrap is increasingly 
scarce and foundries are _ hard 
pressed to meet operating needs. 
State officials are conducting a 
survey to uncover potential metal 
scrap supplies. 

General Construction Co., Seat 
tle, awarded a $1,944,000 contract 
for Pier B and warehouse, Seattle 
quartermaster depot, has_ placed 
2800 tons of reinforcing bars with 
Bethlehem Steel Co. and 200 tons 
of shapes and bolts with Pacific 
Car Foundry Co., Seattle. 

Cast iron pipe agencies are busy 
figuring proposed projects but dif- 


LUBE 


ficulty of obtaining prompt deliver- 
ies is holding back definite speci- 
fications, 

An important project is furnish- 
ing of seven 60,000 kva_ trans- 
formers for Bonneville powerhouse, 
bids to U. S. engineer, Portland, 
Oct. 14, No. 698-42-201. 

The government has_ increased 
to $15,943,480 the amount to be 
expended for the new Boeing Air- 
craft Co.’s seaplane plant at Ren- 
ton, Wash., construction of which 
has started under the Austin Co., 
contractors. Of the above amount 
$11,546,000 will be spent for land 
and buildings and $4,397,480 for 
equipment. 


SUPERIOR LADLE BRICK 


per year 


metal... 
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eliminate dirty steel. . 


Recent additions to our plant have 
increased our annual capacity of “GLOBE” 
Superior Ladle Brick to 42,000,000 brick 
to meet the demand made 
necessary because of years of fully satis- 
factory service to the steel industry. 


“GLOBE” Superior Ladle Brick, either 
wire cut or dry pressed, will improve your 


. reduce 


lost time due to refractory replacement... 
and lower per ton brick costs. 


Whether you need a few hundred or 
several thousand ladle brick, we can supply 
your requirements immediately. 

May we have an opportunity to quote 
on your next order? 


SERVING THE STEEL INDUSTRY SINCE 1873 


LOBE 44Co 


EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 








Canada 


Toronto, Ont.—The steel control- 
ler has ordered steel producers and 
jobbers to keep his department in- 
tormed on all new orders and back- 
logs as of Oct. 1. The order deals 
particularly with all classes of 
rolling mill products. At the same 
time orders for heavy steel, and 
practically all steel materials, with 
the exception of wire mill products, 
must be approved by him before 
delivery can be made. This tighten- 
ing of supervision of orders to 
mills and jobbers does not affect 
production schedules, but does curb 
shipments to civilian consumers. 
There is no falling off in demand 
for finished and semifinished steel 
and mills are jammed with or- 
ders. Current bookings are almost 
entirely for 1942 delivery. 

Blowing in of the new blast fur- 
nace by Steel Co. of Canada Ltd., 
Hamilton, will, it is understood, have 
direct bearing on the company’s pro- 
duction of plates. To date the 
plate mill has been producing at 
about two-thirds capacity, but with 
the increased supply of pig iron 
and consequent advance in steel 
ingot output the company expects 
to bring its plate mill to capacity. 
The capacity is approximately 180,- 
000 tons per annum. Demand for 
plates is increasing rapidly and 
there is substantial unfilled ton- 
nage. 

Orders for sheets are heavy but 
the only ones accepted are these 
directly associated with war work 
and approved by the steel contro- 
ler. 

No improvement is reported in 
merchant bars. Mills are operat- 
ing fully, with heavy backlogs. 

Department of munitions and 
supply, in connection with war 
construction projects, is placing 
heavy orders for structural shapes 
and substantial tonnages are pend- 
ing in connection with undertak- 
ings now in preliminary stages. 
Included in orders by the depart- 
ment last week were 1600 tons to 
Dominion Bridge Co., Lachine, 
Que., and 1000 tons to Central 
Bridge Co. Ltd., Trenton, Ont. Let- 
tings for private construction 
work have practically disappeared, 
although individual companies un- 
dertaking plant expansions for 
war work are maintaining demand. 

Demand for merchant pig iron 
is well in excess of supply. How- 
ever, melters hope that produc- 
tion of foundry and malleable 
grades will be stepped up, follow- 
ing lighting of the new furnace 
at Hamilton, Ont. 

Iron and steel scrap inquiries 
are heavy, especialy for cast 
grades. Local sources of supply 
are maintaining good flow of steel 
scrap to dealers, while offerings 
of cast and stove plate are small. 


Iron Ore 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 99 


Shipments of Lake Superior iron 
ore in September set a new record 
for that month at 10,311,517 gross 
tons, compared with the former rec- 
ord of 9,998,618 tons in the corre- 
sponding month last year, an in- 
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crease of 312,889 tons. This com- 
pares with the alltime monthly rec- 


ord of 11,496,303 tons in August. 


Season total to Oct. 1 was 62,- 
024,228 tons, compared with 48,235,- 
227 tons to Oct. 1, 1940. The ag- 


gregate to Oct. 1 this year is close 
to the alltime record for an entire 
year, 65,204,600 tons, made in 1929. 

Shipments in gross tons for Sep- 
tember were: 


September, September, 











1941 1940 

Escanaba ...... 583,711 599,667 
Marquette ...... 614,271 758,213 
Memtang  ....... 582,596 911,218 
a | EEE TE 3,791,412 3,339,743 
SUR ak. ss 2,558,205 2,737,797 
Two Harbors .. 2,112,688 1,588,008 

U. S. ports .... 10,242,883 9,934,646 
Michipicoten .... 68,634 63,972 

Grand total .. 10,311,517 9,998,618 
Increase over 

year ago .... EE. si) ced a eS 


Cumulative shipments for the 
season to Oct. 1 were: 
To Oct. 1, To Oct. 1, 


1941 1940 
Escanaba ...... 8,590,277 2,550,367 
Marquette ...... 4,328,656 4,100,204 
WAIANG 5.0 a... 5. 5,045,660 4,452,194 
Tg 6. ie 21,972,413 16,919,361 
RPURAIRL. Side as es 15,415,417 11,812,917 
Two Harbors .. 11,308,527 8,159,050 


U. S. ports .. 61,660,950 47,994,093 
Michipicoten .... 363,278 241,134 





Grand total .. 62,024,228 48,235,227 





Increase from 
year ago .... 13,789,001 


New Extras on Alloy 
Steels Are Issued 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. has 
issued a new list of extras cover- 
ing alloy steels, effective Oct. 1, 
superseding the list dated Sept. 1, 
1940, and prior issues. 

Products covered include open- 
hearth and electric furnace steel 
bars, bar-strip, billets, blooms and 
slabs. The entire format of the 
alloy content tables has _ been 
changed, inasmuch as _ this list 
eliminates the former standard 
practice manual and is based on 
the standard practice as defined 
in Steel Products Manual, Section 
10, as issued by the American 
Iron and Steel Institute. 

In addition to the alloy content 
extras, special quality extras have 
been completely revised. Some 
changes have been made in cut- 
ting extras on bars and bar-strip, 
and new extras for chamfering 
these products, for automatic 
screw machine use, have _ been 
set up. Changes in wording of 
various minor extras . have also 
been included, but no change has 
been made in the charge. A table 
of extras for stamping heat num- 
bers or symbols on individual bars 
has also been inserted. 


Steel in Europe 


Foreign Stee] Prices, Page 99 


London — (By Cable) — Contracts 
for fourth quarter delivery of steel 








in Great Britain insure large scale panding facilities for aircraft en- 


operations of steelmakers. The gine production are being placed 
steel industry is now well special- and estimated. New England shops 
ized for war production, allowing have additional contracts for grind- 
prompter deliveries and greater re- ing machines, tooling of a Potts- 
liance on domestic production, thus town, Pa. engine plant being an im- 
reducing necessity for imports from portant factor. Considerable busi- 
America. Tonnage for civilian ness is to be placed by other engine 
needs and nonessential exports is builders, Most of this volume is 
increasingly shrinking. Stocks of being distributed through Wright 
pig iron and semifinished steel are Field, Dayton, O. 

being built up for an emergency An outstanding order for grind- 
reserve. ing machines is one to Brown & 


Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I., 
$719,325 placed by the ordnance 


Equipment department. While demand for 
grinding equipment is heavy, other 

Boston—Large orders for ma- types are active, including screw 
chine tools in connection with ex- machines, and varied units with 


... Flame hardening of specialized gearing and 
castings has been routine at National-Erie Corp. 
for 10 years. You will profit by investigating 
National-Erie’s capacity to meet your specifica- 
tions for Flame Hardened Steel Castings, under 
one control from raw material to finished product. 


NELOY and NELOY-Molybdenum Steels were 
developed in the National-Erie Metallurgical 
Laboratory to be readily adapted for Heat Treat- 


ing by the Flame Hardening process. Their im- 
proved qualities over carbon steel improve the 
machining performance. : 


TIONAL -ERIE 
ca 


RPORATION: £& 


ERIE, (3 Pa.,u.s.a. 









KEEP MOTORS 
RUNNING IN 
Peak Condition 


IDEAL 


RESURFACERS 











Prevent trouble! Use IDEAL Re- 
surfacers periodically to keep Com- 
mutators and Slip Rings at peak 
efficiency; or to restore i ecm 
which are scored, ridged or burned. 
No dismantling; no lost time. 
Many grades, sizes and shapes to 
meet all motor conditions. 


IDEAL 


PRECISION GRINDERS 


¥ 





When Commutator and Slip Ring 
surfaces become rough, you can 
true them up right in their own 
bearings, operating at normal speed. 
No time wasted dismantling. IDEAL 
grinder mounts on frame or brush 


Grinds to accuracy of .001 
3 Models to meet all con- 


arms. 
inch. 
ditions. 





WRITE FOR CATALOG 
Complete Motor Maintenance Line 











IDEAL COMMUTATOR DRESSER CO. 
5076 Park Ave. Sycamore, Illinois 


In Canada: 


Irving Smith, Ltd. Montreal, Quebec 
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| sub-contractors 





ADVERTISING PaGks REROVED 


for defense plac- 
ing more orders. 

Substantial purchases for the 
new Sperry Gyroscope Co. plant, 
Hempstead, N. Y., are being made 
in New England; also by sub-con- 
tractors making parts for that com- 
pany. Re-shuffling of delivery 
schedules as to defense importance 
under direction of OPM continues, 
some tools being delivered ahead 


of promise at the expense of 
others, including original buyers. 
Seattle Defense requirements 


are taking practically the capacity 
of this field with a strong demand 
from state and county units for 
automotive and road equipment 
and electrical items receiving sec- 
ondary consideration. Denver has 
called bids Oct. 20, Spec. 994, for 
12 circuit breakers, 21 disconnect- 


| ing switches and two lightning ar- 
resters for Units 1 to 6, Coulee 


power plant. United States engi- 
neer, Portland, Oreg., has called 
bids Oct. 14 for seven 60,000-kva. 
transformers for Bonneville power- 
house, Spec. 698-42-201, also Oct. 9 
for distributing centers same _ proj- 
ect. Star Machinery Co., Seattle, 
has an army award to furnish 
shop equipment for inshore patrol 
bases, 14 of which are planned for 
Oregon, Washington and Alaska. 


| Southern States Equipment Corp., 


Birmingham, Ala., is low for fur- 
nishing bus insulators. ‘Tacoma 


| has called bids Oct. 13 for six cir- 


cuit breakers, 15 to 110 kva. 


_FarmEquipmentInstitute 


DiscussesDefenseProblem 


CHICAGO 


@ Problems facing farm machinery 
manufacturers in national defense 


| were discussed at the Forty-eighth 


| annual 


convention of the Farm 
Equipment Institute here last week. 


| Nearly 600 attended. 


Speakers geared their remarks to 
materials shortages, priorities and 
future outlook. Although lacking 
high priority ratings for their own 
products, the industry is producing 
war material in important volume. 
Thirty-seven. per cent of the defense 
contracts placed through the Chi- 
cago jordnance office have been 
awarded to farm equipment makers. 

W. H: Roberts Jr., secretary, sales 
manager, S. L. Allen & Co., Phila- 
delphia, was elected president. F. H. 
Clausen, president, Van Brunt Mfg. 
Co., Horicon, Wis., was re-elected 
first president. Frank Silloway, vice 
president, Deere & Co., Moline, was 
named chairman of the executive 
committee. Theodore Johnson, secre- 
tary, J. I. Case Co., Racine, is a new 
director. Re-elected directors are 
W. D. James, president, James Mfg. 
Co., Fort Atkinson, Wis.; C. B. 
Schmidt, general manager, De Laval 
Separator Co., Chicago; H. S. Lord, 
vice president, French & Hecht Inc., 
Davenport, Iowa, and W. A. Roberts, 
manager, tractor department, Allis- 


| Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 


MAKE HIS WORK 


LESS Hii Vie. 








by furnishing him with 
(PA gco Alloy and Tool Steel 

f) bing that meets your ex- 
ting requirements for such 
bms as ring dies, bushings, 
ming rolls, etc. With the 
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— Copper. 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, 
del. del. Casting, New York 


Sept. Conn. Midwest refinery Spot 
2-26 12.00 


F.o.b. mill base, cents per lb. except as 
specified. Copper brass products based 
on 12.00c Conn. copper 


Sheets 
Mertow WTMOe CHIGM) 25 oe ccc ces 19.48 
A rr 20.87 
poe, CUC EO JOUDOTS 6 iio ce cc ees 9.10 
Ra eee 12.50 
Tubes 
Been VOHOW DASE ... oon ccccsscee 22.23 
Ce ee ae te 21.37 


Nonferrous Metals 


New York—Several important or- 
ders were issued last week gov- 
erning prices on and distribution of 
metals. Order M-38 was_ issued 
which placed all lead supplies un- 
der full priority control. OPA 
amended price schedule No. 12, 
establishing maximum prices on 
additional grades of brass_ mill 
scrap and announced that an of- 
ficial order would be issued dur- 
ing October which will reduce as 
of Nov. 1 maximum prices on alu- 
minum scrap and secondary alu- 
minum, The reduction will average 
about two cents a pound in order 
to bring these prices in line with 
the primary aluminum ingot prices 
which were lowered two cents a 
pound as of Oct. 1. 


Copper—Output is to be in- 
creased 60,000 tons per year at the 
Phelps Dodge Corp.’s properties in 
Arizona at a cost of $28,000,000 to 
the RFC subsidiary, Defense Plant 
Corp. This is a means of sub- 
sidizing copper production. 


Lead—Under the M-38 order re- 
finers and dealers in lead must file 
with the division of priorities each 
month a_ schedule of proposed 
shipments for the following 
months; after Oct. 1 each refiner is 
required to set aside a _ certain 
quantity of production for the 
formation of an emergency pool; 
in shipping the remainder of his 
production not covered by pool re- 
quirements, refiners must give 
preference to defense orders; all 
lead released by Metals Reserve 
Co. is to be allocated by the di- 
rector of priorities. 


Zine—Supply situation has re- 
mained almost constant for three 
months. A large share of demand 
is being met by the 55,000 tons 
which producers independently ship 
to their consumers and by the 
20.400 tons which are allocated by 
OPM. 


Tin—Offerings continued light 


here as prices in Singapore re- 
mained high, or at the equivalent 
of about 52.50c compared with the 
maximum price of 52.00c_ estab- 
lished by OPA. U. S. government 
as well as large consumers have 
substantial reserves. 
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Futures 
12.12% 11.75 52.00 52.00 








Nonferrous Metal Prices 


Anti- 
Lead Alumi- mony Nickel 
Lead East Zinc num Amer. Cath- 
a. a. Bede. Ser ty 99% Spot, N.Y. odes 
5.85 5.70 7.25 17.00 14.00 35.00 


Rods 
Bere POMOW BRARR occu nc de eee ess 15.01 
CE PIOO, RONIO hk kc kc ccccwcvccce Raat 
Anodes 
Copper, untrimmed .............. 18.12 
Wire 
Welow Dass CHIGN) «2. ween acs 19.73 


OLD METALS 
Dealers’ Buying Prices 


No. 1 Composition Red Brass 


Oy eee 10.00-10.25 
0 viv 0s. 40.8 SO eae eee 10.00-10.25 
ee Cen eee ree 9.25-9.50 
I irrede. Cnetak ore noe wars. 06s 9.50 
Heavy Copper and Wire 
PCE Doc vce nc eeaeens 10.00 
a OG ce are ee 10.00 
Ce IRD 6 ois os wore ta wndw'ere 10.00 
DE eee ad St nis See eG 4 10.00 
Composition Brass Turnings 
ee bk bea NGRa een ae rakes 9.25 





Light Copper 


IE I GS adie were mat Rae aie 
rds ue ons 3 Ca eo eel er ewe 8.00 
Chicago seeks 4 a.is Fee 
ees Roorkee wide bh ware we et cates 8.00 


Cleveland 5.50-5.75 

CI oe cee cha a 5.75-6.00 

a i 5.75-6.00 

Lead 

os ey i ee Ft 

Cleveland ai a sata wee 64,70-9.00 

Gee a 405 ae ae ec aaa ioaw.e <8 ene 

og eee 4.50-4.75 

Old Zine 

1 a oe eT 

Cleveland ATER re 

re EE Fe gia 'e aoe ha kas co ee ss 4,000.00 

Aluminum 

OE SP Te ee ee! 

EE ier rt 
COReer  UREMIE ENG UES. 6 cece déncene AO 

Se ok ab a oreo Bieta Webs odes 13.00 

SECONDARY METALS 

Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, l. c. L ..... 13.25 

Standard No. 12 aluminum........ 16.00 





In this period of emergency, when Na- 
tional Defense takes precedence, many 
find it possible to use new production 
standards on new or substitute materials. 

We know from experience that many 
users of shaped wire have been able to 
adapt standard production shapes to re- 
place shapes that require special mill runs. 

The shapes shown above suggest a few 


PAGE HI-TENSILE "F’’ 


High speed welding, a 
shield-arc type elec- 
trode for vertical, hori- 
zontal or overhead. 


PAGE HI-TENSILE "Cc" 


A shield-arc type elec- 
trode for maximum 
strength, penetration 
and uniformity—verti- 
cal, horizontal or over- 
head welding. 


of the many which are standard that . 


PAGE turns out—widths up to %” and 
end section areas to approximately .250 


square inches. 


PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
MONESSEN, PENNSYLVANIA 


PAGE-ALLEGHENY 
STAINLESS 


Shield-arc type elec- 
trodes from which you 
can select one that will 
give you weld metal in 
welds that equals the 
stainless you weld. 





In Business for Your Safety 





\“ AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 








UMEROUS are the 
cities and towns 
where municipal and in- 
dustrial water wells and 
pumps are 100% Layne. 


The progressive and thriving city of Tyler, | 
Texas, is an example. The first ground | finances, Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 


| lehem, Pa., at his home near that 


water development in that area was in- 
stalled by Layne in 1934. Since then all 
municipal and industrial well water sup- 
ply and turbine pump systems have 
been Layne. 

In meeting defense and armament proj- 
ect emergencies, Layne Companies have 
broken all records, both in the number 
of wells and pumps installed and in the 
quantity of water produced, in any like 
period of time. In addition to such added 
activity, Layne Companies have con- 


tinued their service to municipal and | 


industrial non-defense projects without 
appreciable delay. 


Layne is unquestionably the largest | : 
| manufacturer, Sept. 28, at his home 


and most widely experienced ground 
water developing organization in the Na- 
tion. Their methods have proven most 
successful amd the number of their com- 
pleted projects exceeds that of any other 
organization ten times and more. 

Layne has the men, machinery and ex- 
perience necessary to handle water devel- 


opment contracts of any size. Their Engi- | 


neers are ready to cooperate on your plans. 
If you need more water, write or wire. 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


LaYNeE 
PUMPS & WELL 
WATER SYSTEMS 





Layne-Arkansas Co. .................. 
RBVROABIARUE CO0........000ccecccccessncecces 
Layne-Bowler New England Corp. 

Layne-Central Co. eonnuibeuune 

Layne-Northern Co. 
Layne-Louisiana Co. 
Layne-New York Co. 
Layne-Northwest Co. 


soeeeeeeeee Stuttgart, Ark. 
----. NOrfolk, Va. 
Boston, Mass. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
--«...Mishawaka, tnt. 
....Lake Chartes, La. 
«ovens, New Cork City. 
~-s-eee. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Layne-Ohio Co. 2 ssseeeeeseeeeCOluMbus, Ohio. 
Layne-Texas Co. guestnenaenesninnninth Houston, Texas. 
Layne-Western Co. Kansas City, M>. 
Layne-Western Co. of Minnesota..Minneapolis, Minn. 
International Water Supply......condon, Ontario, Can. 





| Drill Co., Cleveland, and an authori- 
| 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES ———— 








DIED: 


Henry Buker, 67, vice president, 
| Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., Sept. 29. Joining Brown 
& Sharpe in 1892, Mr. Buker sub- 
sequently served as assistant sec- 
retary and sales manager and in 
1924 became vice president. 


¢ 


Col. James B. Dillard, 59, general 
superintendent, Cleveland Twist 


| ty on ordnance engineering, at Win- 


ton Place, Va., Sept. 28. 
a 


Frederick W. Werner, 52, assist- 
ant to the president and in charge of 


| coke by-product sales, Steel Corp. of 
| Delaware, wholly owned subsidiary 
of United States Steel Corp., New 


York, at Flushing, Long Island, 


| Sept. 30. 


r 
J. Clinton Davis, 64, consulting 


| engineer and partner in J. B. Davis 
& Sons, civil engineers, Cleveland, 
| at his home in that city, Oct. 2. 


+ 
Henry S. Snyder, 72, retired ex- 
ecutive vice president in charge of 


city, Oct. 1. Mr. Snyder, who re- 
tired in 1925, was a member, Amer- 


_ican Iron and Steel Institute and 
| American Institute of Mining and 


Engineers. 


« 

John Dillon, 71, vice president, 
Keokuk Electro-Metals Co., Keokuk, 
Iowa, at his home in that city, 
Sept. 26. 


Metallurgical 


+ 
Henry W. Raymond, 72, retired 


in Rutherford, N. J. One of the 


| founders, in 1894, of Worthington & 
| Raymond, fabricators of tools and 
| supplies, Mr. Raymond retired as 
| president in 1928. 


« 

William L. Emmet, 82, retired 
consulting engine@ér, General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., in Erie, 
Pa., Sept. 26. Mr. Emmet, who held 


| 122 patents, invented a mercury va- 


por power boiler process and devel- 


| oped a method of turboelectric pro- 


pulsion for ships. 


° 
Frank J, Barnhardt, 52, owner, 
_Barnhardt Sheet Metal Works, 


Cudahy, Wis., Sept. 28. 


¢ 
Edgar E. Salsbury, 79, for many 
years a signal engineer, Gamewell 
Fire & Police Alarm Co., Chicago, 
in Milwaukee, Sept. 28. 
* 
George H. Crosby, 92, retired 
railroad executive, at his home in 
Chicago, Sept. 29. 





CLEVELANDERS PREFER 


™ CLEVELAND 


.. AND WHY TRAVELERS 
AGREE WITH THEM - 












A genuine in- 
terest in your 
comfort by 
everyone from 
manager to 


doorman. 








Food that has 







made our 


four restau- 












rants famous. 


Deep beds, 
crisp linen, 
modern fur- 
nishings plan- 


ned for comfort. 





Gay music for 
dancing, or 
calm quiet if 


you prefer. 












Convenience that saves time and 
money. Hotel Cleveland adjoins 
the Union Terminal and 
Terminal Garage, and is 
next door to everything. 
you'll want to see in 


Cleveland. 
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Amend Brass Mill 
Scrap Price Schedule 


@ Several minor changes in Price 


Schedule No. 12, covering brass 

mill scrap, have been issued by 
Leon Henderson, OPA _  adminis- 
t trator. 


1—Addition of a new category 
designated as “copper” with the 
following maximum prices for less 
than 15,000 pound lots: Heavy 
scrap, 10% cents per pound; rod 
ends, 10% cents per pound; and 
rod turnings, 9% cents per pound. 
: Premium of %-cent per pound may 
§ be paid on shipments of 15,000 
pounds or more at one time and 
of 1 cent on shipments of 40,000 
: pounds or more. This type of ma- 
& terial is currently covered in price 
schedule No. 20 on “copper scrap” 
but is to be removed from that 
schedule shortly. 
¥ 2—Addition of a new category 
designated as “nickel silver” with 
the following maximum prices for 
less than 15,000 pound lots: 





Nickel Heavy Rod 
; Silver Scrap Ends Turnings 
4 5% nickel 91%4c 9c 4%c 
i 10% nickel 10%e Ic Syne 
4 15% nickel 10%c 10%c 5y5C 





Nickel silver scrap was formerly 
covered by Price Schedule No. 8 
on “nickel scrap.” The change was 
# made because most nickel silver is 
produced by brass mills. . Cupro- 
nickel remains in the nickel scrap 
schedule. 
3—The definition of “brass mill 
scrap” has been changed so as to 
conform substantially with the 
OPM priority order covering cop- 
per and copper alloy scrap. 
4—The enforcement section has 
been modified so as to take account 
of possible co-operation by state, 
county and local governments in 
seeking enforcement through revo- 
cation of license and permits. This 
section also states “that the pro- 
curement services of the govern- 
ment are requested to refrain from 
selling to or purchasing from those 
persons who fail to comply.” 


CopperScrapPlaced Under 
Full Priority Control 


@ Copper scrap has been placed un- 
der full priority control by the OPM 
Priorities Division, through Supple- 
mentary Order M-9-b. Copper has 
been under rigid allocation control 
since M-9-a was issued Aug. 2 and 
the new order completes control 
over this basic scarce metal, second 
only to aluminum as the most dif- 
cult to obtain in sufficient quanti- 
ties for defense and civilian needs. 


One section of M-9-b requires that 
all brass mill scrap be directed back 
to brass mills, either directly, or 
through dealers who are not per- 
mitted to make deliveries to any 
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Make the mest of 
Al R POWER 


Prevent leakage and waste 
of expensive air power, and 
put an end to packing 
maintenance troubles by 
using Hannifin AirControl 
Valves. Disc-type design, 
with the bronze disc ground 
and lapped to make a per- 
fect seal with the seat, does 
away with packing, pro- 
vides leak-proof, smooth- 
acting control. 

Hannifin Air Control 
Valves are made in 3-way 
and 4-way types, hand and 
foot operated, manifold, 
spring return, heavy duty 
rotary, electric and special 
models. Write for Valve 
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HANNIFIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY © 621-631 So. Kolmar Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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G EA RS Sizes 14” to 72’’—Spur—Bevels—Mitres—Helicals— 
Worms & Worm Gears—Sprockets—Reduction Units. Also Spe- 
cial Gears. Over Sixty Years Manufacturing Experience. 


GRANT GEAR WORKS — BOSTON, MASS. 





melter other than a brass mill. Ef- 
fect of the provision is to channel 
brass mill scrap back to those melt- 
ers who can most efficiently convert 
it into usable forms of brass. 
Copper and copper base scrap 
(other than brass mill scrap) may 
be delivered only to dealers, or in 
cases where a preference rating of 
A-10 or higher has been assigned to 
deliveries. An exception to this pro- 
vision is made for the period from 
the effective date of the order until 
Noy. 1, which permits foundries to 
purchase during that time scrap in 





« « Resuits are what count, and the 
performance record of this wire rope 
continues to make and hold friends. 


an amount not exceeding that con- 
sumed by the foundry during the 
corresponding period in 1940. 

No copper or brass mill scrap may 
be delivered under existing or fu- 
ture conversion, or toll agreements, 
unless these agreements have been 
approved by the Priorities Director. 

Order prohibits the melting of any 
scrap by dealers, including that 
which they may have on hand, with- 
out specific authorization from the 
Director of Priorities. A dealer is 


likewise prohibited from accepting 
scrap, 


7. 
Acid Open-Hearth Steel Wire 





2. 
Rigid Tests and Inspections 


Bo 
Correct Manufacturing Methods 


4. 
Furnished in both the Round and 
Flattened Strand constructions, in 
either Standard or Preformed Type. 


MADE ONLY BY 
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WIRE ROPE MAKERS 
5909 KENNERLY AVENUE 
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SAN FRANCISCO 520 Fourth Street 
PORTLAND 914 N. W. 14th Avenve 
SEATTLE , ° 3410 First Avenve South 
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unless he has turned over 











his inventory within the preceding 
60 days, and has filed the required 
reports with OPM. These restric- 
tions are designed to make hoard- 
ing unlawful. 


Why I Believe Defense 
Is Being ‘‘Sabotaged”’ 


(Concluded from Page 30) 


cated his dislike for unnecessary 
formality by ordering something 
done first and then letting the de- 
tails follow. I believe his hesitancy 
in delegating full authority in these 
matters is traceable to the implica- 
tions of dictatorship and the abuses 
which have followed this move in 
Europe, despite his realization of 
how necessary it is. I too, am as 
violently opposed to the European 
type of dictatorship as he, but at the 
same time recognize that in an 
acute emergency drastic methods are 
often necessary. I therefore sub- 
mit the following suggestion as to 
how the priorities log-jam can be 
solved: 

1—Set up plain understandable 
rules, definitely defining what is 
meant by such designations as de- 
fense, essential civilian require- 
ments, etc.; 

2—Appoint a group of carefully 
selected dictators because of their 
proven qualifications, give them au- 
thority to make absolute and final 
decisions and hold them accountable 
for their results. 

3—These men would appoint or 
authorize some person in each busi- 
ness organization to act as their 
deputy and to pass on the classifica- 
tion and allocation of order; each of 
these deputies to be held accountable 
only to his superior dictator. 

4—Severe penalties to be imposed 
on any violations or hoarding. 

Let’s cut the red tape and go to 
work! 


Mirrors of Motordom 


(Concluded from Page 40) 


bomber dies, large and small, ex- 
clusively, indicating the motor com- 
panies are adhering to their accus- 
tomed procedure of tooling expen- 
sive iron and steel dies for stamp- 
ings, regardless of the fact pro- 
duction runs are comparatively 
small for bomber parts. 

Shortly an entirely new phase 
of Ford defense production prob- 
ably will be announced, entirely 
apart from aircraft engines, bomb- 
ers, tanks and other items already 
made public officially and semi- 
officially. The new development 
stems from the transfer of a Ford 
engineer from passenger car equip- 
ment buying to an_ undisclosed 
phase of defense equipment buy- 
ing. 

There is an interesting story re- 
lated about this engineer, whose 
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QUALITY GEARS 


All types of dependable gears—spur 
bevel, mitre, worm, rack, internal, etc. : 

from cast and forged steel, gray iron, times 
aluminum, bronze and morel metal. 


Also silent gears—from steel, rawhide have 


and bakelite. changed! 


; Corrosive conditions, high temperatures, severe 








































stress-—all place a heavy burden on your spring > 


KARDONG CIRCLE BE NDE R unless it is properly designed. Among the many 


This i isa powerful and fast machine for heavy duty work in both fabricat- spring materials today is one that is best suited 
ing plants or in the field where large tonnage is required. It will handle ? 
as high as 20 tons a day. Circles of any size required i - concrete reinforcing to your need. Are you getting that material: 
work from 18 inches in R. d i ill t - 
Goniar ay don te teen aymond engineers will consult on your prob 
this machine. It will bend lem and help you get the maximum performance) 
bars with two or more radius me x 
on the same bar without under your special condition of use. 

stopping the machine. 











Try them out! 


Made in two sizes 


Model ‘‘C”’ Capacity 1 4 inch 
Model “‘CA” Capacity 1 inch 


remnant 
A ala PN - 


Write for catalog of our 
complete line of reinforcing 
bar benders. 


KARDONG BROTHERS, wntans 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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LIFTING MAGNETS improved Design—Greater Lifting Capacity ’ * and WIRE SHAPES 


SEPARATION MAGNETS—Stronger Pulling Capacity 
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name is not important for the 
story. A few weeks ago he was 
mentioned, not by name, by a gos- 
sip columnist in a weekly radio 
gabfest, as a “fifth columnist” 
with connections in Germany hold- 
ing an important engineering post 
in the Ford plants, the inference 
being that he might be a spy. As 
a matter of fact, the engineer un- 
til recently had nothing to do with 
any phase of defense manufacture 
or planning, in fact scrupulously 
avoided it. In recent weeks he has 
been transferred to a new defense 
activity and has been assembling 


Poe: 


LAU oT 


figures on equipment costs and pro- 
duction rates, 

Despite the fact he had a foreign 
sounding name and in early life re- 
ceived European army training, he 
is a far cry from any fifth column- 
ist, being one of the most capable 
engineers on the large Ford staff. 

Recent appropriation of better 
than eight million dollars for a new 
“aviation parts” plant to be erect- 
ed by Briggs Mfg. Co, here now 
is understood to be for a plant to 
manufacture power-driven gun tur- 
rets for aircraft. Experimental 
and preliminary production work 


INDUSTRIAL 


As used in the preparation of 
grain, ores, chemicals, foods, 
and for many other purposes. 


ORNAMENTAL 


For architectural grilles, cab- 
inets, metal furniture, etc., a 
wide selection of designs and 
sizes are available. 


Tne “> 


= ld dlaleifole & King 


PERFORATING 


5634 FILLMORE ST., CHICAGO 





114 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 











SUPERIOR 


INGOT MOLDS 
STOOLS 


TOOL STEEL AND 
SPECIAL MOLDS 


SUPERIOR MOLD & IRON COMPANY 


PENN, PA. (Pittsburgh District) 
Phone: Jeannette 700 


























on these turrets has been going on 
in the Roosevelt plant of Briggs 
on the west side. Location of the 
turret plant is not yet known. 

Pontiac turned out twice the num- 
ber of Oerlikon antiaircraft guns 
originally scheduled for September 
and has perfected a number of 
manufacturing shortcuts, such as 
reducing the time for rifling the 
barrel from 3 hours and 25 minutes 
to a mere 30 minutes. Forty-one 
subcontractors are supplying 175 
of the 195 parts used in the gun, 
and 152 suppliers are furnishing 
tools, jigs and fixtures, 5000 of 
which are needed to produce the 
20 parts retained at Pontiac. 


CONSTRUCTION 
and ENTERPRISE 


Ohio 


CLEVELAND—Cuyahoga Tool & Mold 
Co., 16131 Holmes avenue, will build 
56 x 60-foot addition costing $9000, to 
increase output of tools and molds. 
James L. Love is in charge. 


CLEVELAND—Pump Engineering Serv- 
ice Corp., 12910 Taft avenue, division of 
Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago, is seeking 
site for engineering laboratory building. 
Plant is busy on defense work. 


CLEVELAND National Bronze & 
Aluminum Foundry Co., John L. Schmel- 
ler, vice president, 8800 Laisy avenue, 
recently heavily damaged by fire, is seek- 








Additional Construction and En- 
terprise leads may be found in the 
list of Shapes Pending on page 104 
and Reinforcing Bars Pending on 
page 106 in this issue. 





ing temporary quarters to continue its 
defense production. Rebuilding will be 
undertaken as soon as possible. Was 
working on large order for airplane fuse- 
lage castings and airplane engine cast- 
ings. 


CLEVELAND—National Rayon Corp., 
J. M. Berne, Public Square building, sec- 
retary, has been incorporated and has 
acquired plant of Acme Rayon Co., 1294 
West Seventieth street, which will be 
enlarged and modernized. 


CLEVELAND—Osborn Mfg. Co., 5401 
Hamilton avenue, is building addition 
containing 4300 square feet floor space 
for enlarged manufacturing facilities. 


CLEVELAND—Cleveland Cap Screw 
Co., 2917 East Seventy-ninth street, J. W. 
Fribley, president, plans plant addition 
with 26,400 square feet of floor space, to 
cost about $73,000. Equipment will cost 
about $175,000. Robert E. Nixon Co., 
1737 Euclid avenue, has the contract. 


CLEVELAND—General Hard Chromium 
Plating Co., 13000 Athens avenue, will 
build a one-story 60 x 140-foot plant. 
Contract has been given to George A. 
Rutherford Co., 2725 Prospect avenue. 
F. A. Katonka, 11408 Continental avenue, 
is engineer. (Noted Sept. 22.) 

CLEVELAND — Hamilton Steel Co., 
12941 Taft avenue, is adding 1800 square 
feet to storage facilities. 

CLEVELAND — Newburgh & South 
Shore Railway Co., 4182 East Seventy- 
first street, will build two machine shop 
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WILLIAMS Zacks 


for STEEL MILL SERVICE 
are sold under 
LIBERAL GUARANTEES 


Specially built of alloy steels for 
handling heavy ore, slag, scale 
and skull cracker pit service. 

All-welded construction at 
vital points. Catalog FREE. 


THE WELLMAN 
ENGINEERING CO. 
7016 Central Avenue 

Cleveland, Ohio 


built by 
WELLMAN 





Simplify 
Your Production Problems 
with “SIMPLIFIED” ARC 


a rae WELDING... . More Profitable, 
’ *S Lasy and Economical to Operate. 


Catal 
Y Arc Welding HOBART BROS. CO., Box ST 101, TROY, OHIO 
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WIRE STRAIGHTENING 
and 
CUTTING MACHINERY 


HIGH SPEED Machines for 
round wire, flat wire, welding 
wire, all kinds of wire. 


The F. B. Shuster Company 


New Haven, Conn. 
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Teeth Peta without 
removing from blade. 
Pockets have rounded 
corners; no tendency to 
crack. A completely im- 
proved Saw, furnished in 
diameters of 14 to 96 
inches; insert teeth al- 
ways available. 





Get our catalog on 
Inserted Tooth Saws now 


PITTSBURGH SAW & TOOL COMPANY 


78-80 SYCAMORE ST., ETNA P. O., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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TAYLOR- WILSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
15 Thomson Ave. WicKees Rocks, Pa. 
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e 200 Pages 6 x 9 
e 45 Illustrations 
e 4 Tables 
e 7 Charts 


Price $4.00 Postpaid 


Note: Orders for delivery in 
Ohio add 3% for compulsory 
Sales Tax. 








THE PENTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, Book Department, Penton Building, Cieveland, O. 


HOT-DIP GALVANIZING PRACTICE 


By W. H. SPOWERS JR. 


IVES full and carefully reasoned explanations of the why 

and wherefore of galvanizing. 
processes are described and very copiously illustrated by a large 
number of diagrams and photographs. 


Highly recommended to the man on the kettle; the designer of 
galvanizing plants, the metallurgist, as well as to those who zinc 
coat steel commodities and containers, etc. 





All the latest methods and 
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additions, covering 1300 square feet. 


CLEVELAND—General Motors Corp. 
diesel engine division, George W. Cod- 
rington, general manager, 2160 West 
106th street, will build a_ boiler plant 
addition 21 x 37 feet. 


DAYTON, O.—United Aircraft Prod- 
ucts Inc. has started erection of its 
fourth manufacturing unit, to be located 
near Wright fleld. First unit, to be com- 
pleted by Dec. 1, will cover 20,000 square 
feet, arranged for immediate expansion. 


ELYRIA, O.—Romec Mfg. Co. will let 
contract soon for a one-story 100 x 200- 
foot factory addition to cost about $70,- 
000. Silsbee & Smith, Turner block, are 
architects 


ELYRIA, O.—Elyria Foundry Co., 
W. F. Gollmar in charge, Filbert street, 
will build a one and two-story 20 x 65- 
foot castings cleaning building, including 
two overhead cranes, to cost about $30,- 
000. O. D. Conover, 1740 East Twelfth 
street, Cleveland, is engineer. (Noted 
Sept. 15.) 


LORAIN, O.—City of Lorain, Isaac 
Neil, service director, Henry Alexander, 
city engineer, is considering various 
methods of garbage and refuse disposal 
and seeking information on incinerators. 


YOUNGSTOWN, O.—Cold Metal Process 
Co., 1200 City Bank building, has incorpo- 
rated Cold Metal Products Co. to take 
over its manufacturing activities at 2131 
Wilson avenue. Some changes in plant 
are under consideration. B. J. Lamb is 
president. 


Connecticut 


HARTFORD, CONN.—Maxim Silencer 
Co., 58 Homestead avenue, will build 
one and two-story 100 x 130-foot and 
two-story 35 x 100-foot additions. Con- 
tract has been let to Industrial Construc- 
tion Co,, 721 Main street, at about 
$125,000. 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—Fafnir Bear- 
ing Co., 37 Booth street, will build a one- 
story 42 x 55-foot boiler plant, 15 x 20- 
foot gas mixer building and 15 x 15-foot 
pickling house on Myrtle street. Contract 
to Aberthaw Co., 80 Federal street, Bos- 
ton, at about $40,000, 


WATERTOWN, CONN. — Watertown 
Mfg. Co., Echo Lake road, will build a 
two-story resin manufacturing plant 
costing about $40,000. 


Massachusetts 


BOSTON—Boston Edison Co., 39 Boyl- 
ston street, has let contract for a steel 
trestle and belt coal conveyor on East 
First street to William Donovan Co., 10 
Postoffice square, at about $25,000, 


FITCHBURG, MASS.—Fitchburg Gas & 
Electric Co., 655 Main street, will let 
contract soon for a one-story boiler plant 
addition costing about $50,000 Charles 
T. Main Inc., 201 Devonshire street, Bos~ 
ton, is engineer. 


LYNN, MASS.—Lynn Gas & Electric 
Co., 90 Exchange street, has let contract 
to Stone & Webster Engineering Corp., 
49 Federal sreet, Boston for an electric 
generating plant costing about $500,000. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS.—General Electric 
Co., Morningside road, will build a one- 
story 150 x 225-foot plant addition and 
office building, to cost about $150,000. 





Rhode Island 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Nicholson File 
Co., 23 Acorn street, will build a one- 
story 50 x 120-foot power plant addition, 
general contract to Rowley Construc- 
tion Co., 260 Central avenue, Pawtucket, 
R. I., at about $50,000. Jenks & Ballou, 
2600 Industrial Trust building, is engi- 
neer. (Noted Sept. 22.) 


New York 


BETHPAGE, N. Y.—Grumman Aircraft 
Engineering Co., Sheridan avenue, will 
build a plant addition costing about $3,- 
000,000. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y.—Crescent Tool Co., 
M. Peterson, president, Foote avenue and 
Harrison street, will build a plant addi- 
tion costing over $50,000. Beck & Tink- 
ham, Bailey building, are architects. 





New Jersey 


NEWARK, N. J.—American Steel Cast- 
ings Co., Avenue L, will expand its manu- 
facturing and foundry plant at cost of 
about $500,000. 
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Pennsylvania 





JOHNSTOWN, PA.—Bethlehem Steel 
Co., R. E. Hough, general manager, will 
let contract soon for a power plant addi- 
tion and improvements, to cost $100,000, 
without equipment. W. C. Frank, care 
owner, is chief engineer. 


MEADVILLE, PA.—Bonds for $75,000 
have been voted for construction of an 
incinerating plant. R. L. Phillips is city 
engineer. (Noted May 26.) 


READING, PA.—Reading Pratt & Cady 
division of American Chain & Cable Co., 
Tulpehocken street and Lebanon Valley 
railroad, is having plans made _ by 
Muhlenberg, Yerkes & Muhlenberg, archi- 
tects, Ganster building, for an open- 
hearth building, to cost about $40,000. 


Michigan 


ST. CLAIR SHORES, MICH.—As- 
sembled Stampings Ine. has been in- 
corporated with $20,000 capital to manu- 
facture metal products, by Robert A. 
Pichler, 20307 Lawndale avenue. 


Illinois 


JOLIET, ILL.—Powers-Thompson Con- 
struction Co., 27 South Chicago avenue, 
has been given contract for excavation 
and substructure for a rod mill 150 x 
470 x 80 feet and wire mill 960 x 1500 
feet for American Steel & Wire Co., 208 
South LaSalle street, Chicago. Project 
to cost about $2,000,000. 


MEREDOSIA, ILL.—Central Illinois 
Public Service Co., Springfield, Ill., has 
retained Sargent & Lundy, 140 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago, consulting en- 
gineers, to design a 25,000-kw. power 
generating plant to be erected here. 


ROCK ISLAND, ILL.—War_  depart- 
ment, through United States engineer’s 
office, Clock Tower building, will take 
bids Oct. 7 for two 42-foot all-welded 
steel, diesel powered, twin-screw work 
launches for delivery to Keokuk, Iowa. 








District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON—Jesse H. Jones, fed- 
eral loan administrator, has completed 
agreement with Reynolds Metals Co. for 
financing $8,000,000 expansion of alumi- 
num plant at Listerhill, Ala., increasing 
output from 40,000,000 to 100,000,000 
pounds of aluminum annually. 


North Carolina 


DURHAM, N. C.—Wright Automatic 
Packaging Machinery Co. has plans by 
Atwood & Weeks for an additional plant 
at Calvin and Holloway streets, to cost 
about $350,000. 


Tennessee 


CORDOVA, TENN.—National  Fire- 
works Co., West Hanover, Mass., has let 
contract to Foundation Co., 120 Liberty 
street, New York, for design and con- 
struction of an antiaircraft ammunition 
plant to cost $500,000. 


Virginia 


WEST POINT, VA.—Chesapeake Corp. 
will build an electric generating plant 
addition costing about $100,000. W. S. 
Mays, West Point, Va., is engineer. 


Missouri 


ST. LOUIS—Missouri-Illinois Tractor 
& Equipment Co. has leased one-story 
90 x 140-foot building to be erected at 
McKissock and Withers avenues. Con- 
tract has been given to Murch-Jarvis 
Contracting Co., 111 North Fourth street. 
Hari VanHofen, 408 Pine street, is arch- 
itect. 


ST. LOUIS—Laister-Kauffman Aircraft 
Corp., Jack M. Laister, president, has 
leased building at 7710 Ivory street for 
manufacture of gliders for the United 
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Iron — Steel — Alloy 
Round — Flat — Shapes 
All Sizes and Finishes 
Also Wire Screen Cloth 
The Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. 


Fostoria, Ohio 
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EUREKA FIRE BRICK WORKS 


1100 B. F. Jones Law Bldg. PITTSBURGH, PA. AT 0642-0643 


Patent Covered Hot Tops and Bottom Plugs 
for Ingot Molds for Alloy Steels 
High Grade Clay and Fire Brick for Furnaces, Boilers, Cupolas, 
Coke Ovens, etc. Edge Pressed Brick for accurate sizing. 
Difficult Shapes a Specialty 
Works: Mt. Braddock, Fayette Co., Pa. Dunbar, Pa.—2581 
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TOOL STEELS - STAINLESS STEELS + SINTERED CARBIDES 
FOR COMPLETE SHOP TOOLING + McKEESPORT, PA, 
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SAMSON STEEL SHOT 


ANGULAR STEEL GRIT 


PITTSBURGH CRUSHED STEEL CO, PITTSBURGH. PA. 
STEEL SHOT & GRIT CO, BOSTON, MASS. 














ACID AND ALKALI PROOF LININGS 
AND MORTARS 


ACID PROOF CONSTRUCTION 


THE CEILCOTE COMPANY 


Consulting and Research Engineers 
750 ROCKEFELLER BLDG. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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“OVER 40 YEARS IN ONE LOCATION” — 


ENTERPRISE GALVANIZING CO. 


2525 E. CUMBERLAND ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











CHIPPING CHISELS 


For ~— — 


FOUNDRIES 


NOT DOWN TO 
A PRICE 


BUILT UP TO 
A STANDARD 





Especially tough striking surfaces on our standard and 
special chisels give them a longer lease on a profitable life. 
Made from finest alloy steel, truly designed and perfectly 
tempered, they are quality performers. Personal attention 
given to your chipping chisel requirements. 

SEND FOR BULLETIN 
Also a complete line of Chipping Hammer Bushings 


STEEL CONVERSION & SUPPLY CO. 


P. O. BOX 537 (CASTLE SHANNON) PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Pickling of Iron and Steel 


—By Wallace G. Imhoff 


This book covers many phases 


Price ‘itm ; 

Sonnet of pickling room practice and 
_— construction and maintenance 
$5.00 of pickling equipment. 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 


Book Department 


1213 W. 3rd St. Cleveland, O. 
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FORGINGS 


HAMMERED STEEL FORGINGS 
up to 6,000 lbs. each 


ALL TYPES 
Smooth Forged Rough Turned 
Finished Hollow Bored 
and Heat Treated to Specifications 
CRANK SHAFTS, CONNECTING RODS, SHAFTING 


Roll—Gear Blanks—Pinions and Miscellaneous Forgings 


BAY CITY FORGE Co. 
ERIE, PA. 


Over a Quarter of a Century of Dependable Service and 
Quality Products 

















States army. Erection of plant is planned, 
at Starling airport on Lemay Ferry road 
at Meramec river. 


ST. LOUIS—Commercial Day-Lite Co., 
N. D. Giles, president, 1430 Washington 
avenue, has been organized to manufac- 
ture fluorescent lighting fixtures and 
equipment and is occupying 10,000 square 
feet of manufacturing space. 


ST. LOUIS—Western Metal Products 
Co., Burnet Outten Jr., president, 2101 
Miami street, has been incorporated with 
$25,000 capital to manufacture metal 
products, motors, etc. Has 6000 square 
feet floor space. 

ST. LOUIS Laclede-Christy Clay 
Products Co., W. T. Hemphill, president, 
411 North Seventh street, is undertaking 
$1,000,000 expansion to enlarge produc- 
tion of defense materials, including two 
additional kilns, dryers, presses and 
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other equipment, at plant at 5900 Man- 
chester avenue. 


ST. LOUIS—Sterling Aluminum Prod- 
ucts Co. Inc., John Flammang, president, 
2925 North Market street, is building 
one-story addition to plant, covering 
4000 square feet, costing $15,000. 


Wisconsin 


HALES CORNERS, WIS.—City plans 
construction of a sewage _ treatment 
plant costing about $100,000. Mead, 
Ward & Hunt, 550 State street, Madison, 
Wis., are engineers. 

MILWAUKEE—A. O. Smith Corp., 
3533 North Twenty-seventh street, will 
build 350 x 400-foot and 200 x 600-foot 
plant additions, contract to Peters Con- 
struction Co., 2901 North Thirtieth 
street. 


Texas 


BEAUMONT, TEX.—Texas Shipbuild- 
ing Co., S. Perry Brown, 2200 A street, 
and Keith T. Hotchkiss, will establish a 
shipbuilding plant at municipal port, 
pending constructioin of permanent fa- 
cilities. 

GARLAND, TEX.—Guiberson Diesel 
Engine Co., 1000 Forrest street, Dallas, 
Tex., will operate $2,411,096 plant for 
manufacture of radial diesel medium 
tank motors, to be built by govern- 
ment. Site of 100 acres has been bought 
and building will cover 150,000 square 
feet. J. Gordon Turnbull, Dallas and 
Cleveland, is consulting engineer and 
architect. 


PORT ARTHUR, TEX.—Texasteel Mfg. 
Co., G. Worth in charge, has bought 250- 
acre site and has options on 1124 acres 
adjoining, on which to build $1,000,000 
steel plant. H. E. Beyster Corp., Detroit, 
is engineer. (Noted Aug. 25.) 


Kansas 


BAXTER SPRINGS, KANS.—Military 
Chemical Works Inc., subsidiary of Pitts- 
burg & Midway Coal Mining Co., 1004 
Baltimore street, Kansas City, Mo., has 
awarded construction contracts for the 
Jayhawk Ordnance Works it will oper- 
ate for the War department, to Freete 
Construction Co., Pittsburg, Kans., and 
F. H. McGraw & Co., 780 Windsor street, 
Hartford, Conn. Cost will be $10,193,000 
for buildings and $6,513,100 for equip- 
ment. Chemical Construction Corp., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, will de- 
sign and supervise the project. 


KANSAS CITY, KANS.—Fruehauf 
Trailer Co., Fairfax Industrial district, 
has awarded contract for a one-story 
180 x 500-foot addition to Collins Con- 
struction Co., Davidson building. C. E. 
Keyser, 609 Minnesota avenue, is arch- 
itect. (Noted Sept. 2). 


California 


ARVIN, CALIF.—Arvin Forging & 
Welding Works has been formed by A. J. 
Ronshusen, to conduct business in steel 
and iron products. 


BERKELEY, CALIF.—Linde Air Prod- 
ucts Co., 4050 Watts street, Emeryville, 
Calif., has let contract to the Austin 
Co., 1001 Ray building, Oakland, Calif., 
for design and constructioin of a onee 
Story addition to cost about $111,000. 


BURBANK, CALIF.—Thorne Engineer- 
ing Corp., 3333 North San Fernando road, 
will build a sheet metal shop 32 x 93 
feet, costing about $3000. 


LONG BEACH, CALIF.—Douglas Air- 
craft Corp. is having plans drawn for a 
new group of steel frame and masonry 
buildings at its recently-completed plant. 
Plant cost is covered by accepted letter 
of intention at $12,619,096. 

LOS ANGELES—Nelson Machine Works 
has been established by W. M. Nelson 

and H. G. Harris, and will conduct busi- 


ness at 12625 South Main street, Los 
Angeles. 


LOS ANGELES—-F. F. Crane is build- 
ing two machine shop buildings at 5727 
Duarte street, 32 x 93 feet. 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF.—Fowler Aircraft 
Co. has been incorporated with $1,000,000 
capital by Harlan D. Fowler, E. N. 
Thacker and Marian Hauber, all of San 
Diego, A. F. H. Wright, Bank of America 
building, is representative. 


TORRANCE, CALIF.—National Supply 
Co., 1524 Border avenue, has plans by 
Taylor & Taylor, architects and engi- 
neers, 803 West Third street, Los Angeles, 
for a plant addition costing over $40,000. 


VENICE, CALIF.—Aviation Products 
has been formed by Vernon C. Brown, 
Clyde J. Lemm and associates and will 
conduct business at 518 Washington 
boulevard. 


Oregon 


EUGENE, OREG.—Lane county elec- 
tric co-operative will build 334 miles 
of electric transmission lines for which 
$410,000 is available. John W. Cunning- 
ham, Portland, Oreg., is engineer. 


EUGENE, OREG.—Glenwood district 
has approved $48,000 bond issue to 
finance proposed water system and fire 
protection. 


HERMISTON, OREG.—Plans have been 
prepared by R. H. Corey, consulting 
engineer, Portland, Oreg., for proposed 
$205,000 project, involving expansion of 
water system, new sewer system and dis- 
posal plant. 


Washington 


SEATTLE—Harbor Shipbuilding Co. 
has been incorporated with $100,000 cap- 
ital by Bogle, Bogle & Gates, Central 
building. 


SEATTLE — Production Engineering 
Corp., 1711 Smith Tower, has been or- 
ganized by E. A. O’Hara and associates, 
with $20,000 capital, to manufacture 
tools and machinery. 


Canada 


MALTON, ONT.—National Steel Car 
Corp. Ltd., Kenilworth avenue, Hamilton, 
Ont., will ask bids soon for an addition 
to its aircraft plant here, to cost $500,- 
000, with equipment. 


NEW TORONTO, ONT.—Werner G. 
Smith, 134 Royace avenue, Toronto, Ont., 
plans plant addition for production of 
foundry core oil, to cost $90,000. 


OSHAWA, ONT.—Duplate Safety Glass 
Co. of Canada Ltd., maker of molded 
plastics, safety glass, etc. is having 
plans made for a plant addition to cost 
about $500,000, with equipment. 


OTTAWA, ONT.—Department of mu- 
nitions and supply, G. K. Shiels, Ottawa, 
deputy minister, will build cartridge 
plant in the province of Quebec, to cost 
$1,000,000, for which bids will be called 
soon. 


SAULT STE. MARIE, ONT.—Great 
Lakes Power Co., Queen street East, 
will build power plant at mouth of Mon- 
treal river to duplicate present unit, 
costing about $1,500,000, with equipment. 


LONQUEUIL, QUE.—Department of 
munitions and supply, Ottawa, Ont., will 
ask bids soon for plant addition and en- 
gine test house here, to cost $75,000, with 
equipment. E. J. Turcotte, 1010 Cathcart 
street, Montreal, Que., is preparing plans. 


PERIBONCA RIVER, QUE.—Alumi- 
num Co. of Canada Ltd., 1700 Sun Life 
building, Montreal, Que., will build 
power development plant here to cost 
about $35,000,000 and has given general 
contract for construction of dam _ to 
Foundation Co. of Canada Ltd., 1538 
Sherbrooke street, Montreal, Que., at $3,- 
000,000. 
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TECHNOLOGY DEPT: 


BETTER 
REPUBLIC STEELS 
FOR TOMORROW! 


When a peacetime tomorrow arrives, we 
shall find that out of today’s emergency have 
come better Republic steels to improve our 
everyday life. 


The steels which enable warplanes to fly 
faster and farther will help us build safer, 
swifter transport and private airplanes. 
Better steels for tanks, scout cars, guns and 
battleships will mean finer automobiles, 
trucks, railroad trains and machinery—even 
better washing machines, refrigerators, stoves 
and thousands of other products in which 
steel makes life more livable, more com- 
fortable, more enjoyable. 


And when that tomorrow comes, Republic 
will be ready with greater capacity than ever 
before to produce these better steels in 
quantities sufficient for everyone’s needs. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 
Berger Manufacturing Division 
Culvert Division 
Niles Steel Products Division 
Steel and Tubes Division 
nion Drawn Steel Division 
Truscon Steel Company 


Anticipating the growing need for electric 

furnace steels, Republic has increased its 
electric furnace capacity approximately 
500% in the last two years. 
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IN 1939 
146,000 TONS 
ANNUAL IN 1941 -— 720,000 


CAPACITY TONS ANNUAL CAPACITY 
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Below are vst a tole ot the many oper- 
ations performed by Heald machines on 
airplane engine parts. Every effort is 
being made to supply manufacturers with 
more and still more Heald equipment. 


l= if _ Precision bandas airplane 
7 ff engine spark plugs on a 


Heald No. 49 Bore-Matic. 

















=_— ; iF ma — 
a o Precision boring cylinder ' - . Sracision ee pin hole | 
muff on a Heald No. 47 ae ; in piston with a Heald No. 
' 49 Double End Bore-Matic. 


gm Mas : =f bed 
‘a? 9 Bore-Matic. 
A Pra 
Precision boring, facing and 4} - ii’ At = Precision grinding cam sur- 
oe . face in propeller cam on a 


grooving magneto plate on X 
a Heald No. 49 Double End | * ; > > te §=Heald Special No. 72 Plain 
; ere 


Bore-Matic. 
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Centerless grinding bore in 
f wrist pins on a Heald No. 
© 81 Centerless Internal. 





Precision grinding taper 

7 seat in propeller hub on a Precision boring pin hole in 

4 No. 74 Heald labore. ("3 connecting tod eit Heald 
4 f No. 47 Bore-Matic. 





Precision turning and facing 
reduction gear carrier pins 
on a Heald No. 47 Bore- 











Precision grinding end of 
propeller blade on a Heald 
No. 72 Plain Internal. 
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Precision finishing magneto ge 
housing on a Heald No. 49 
Double End Bore-Matic. 


THE HEALD MACHINE COMPANY 
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A 33,000-volt spark... 


and a camera 
































ANALYZE STEEL IN 8 TO 15 MINUTES 





MAwAcivzine steel qualitatively by spec- 
trographic methods is nothing new. 
Various organizations have been “rough 
checking”’ steel analyses in this way for 
some time. 





SEE IT 
at the 
METALS 
SHOW 


photograph is used to determine the 
exact quantities of alloy elements in 
the steel... while you watch. 
Bethlehem has planned many other 
interesting demonstrations and exhibit 
pieces for the Metals Show. There will 








But . .. Bethlehem’s precision-con- 
trolled method of spectrographic analy- 
sis which analyzes steel, on the whole, much faster than 
any other method, is new. Not only do we find out what 
elements are in the steel, we find out exactly how much 
of each element is present. The results are quantitative, 
not just qualitative. 

We invite you to see a demonstration of Bethlehem’s 
spectrographic analysis technique at the Metals Show 
in Philadelphia from October 20 to 24. 

The tiny test electrodes are ground and set in place, 
a 33,000-volt spark jumps between them, the light from 
this spark is diffracted in a prism, photographed, the 
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be two dramatic movies, showing the 
manufacture of both wire rope and steel sheets from 
ore to finished product. 

An experienced man with a grinding wheel will 
demonstrate the technique of “‘spark testing”’ as a short- 
hand check on analysis. 

There will be a large display of material and prod- 
ucts for national defense in which Bethlehem Steel plays 
a prominent part. 

Other interesting features include a miniature 
model wire rope strander and a demonstration of 
heat-treatment and fracture testing of bearing steel. 








Oster No. 601 has hand 
operated, hand indexed, six 
osition turret. Each turret 
ace has six tapped holes for 
mounting various sizes of 
tool holders. 


Spindle nose is No. 6-Al 
American Standard Flange 
Type ground to master 
gauges. T slots on cross slide 
permit mounting a variety 
of tool posts and fixtures. 


Close-up view of turret 
showing hardened, taper 
lock bolt and hardened taper 
lock bolt bushings. Saddle 
stops are automatically syn- 
chronized with revolution 
of turret. 


Heavy forming cuts are made 
possible by the smooth flow 
of power supplied by the 
worm drive. Absence of vi- 
bration and chatter is note- 
worthy feature. 


OSTER 











NO. 601 TURRET LATHE 


NEW Bar and Chucking Machine 


What a break! What a break for you men with 5. You can make unusually heavy forming cuts when the 


production headache! READ THIS: Ri EEA OES ee ee ee 
& You can get high speed work on small diameters and non- 
* ferrous metals when No. 601 is furnished with DIRECT 


Y t deli the new OSTER No. 601 in 1941 
ia = DRIVE. (Spindle speeds up to 3000 R.P.M. are obtainable.) 


© if you order NOW! 

7 The price? Approximately $500.00 less per machine on a 

* point for point comparison with the nearest comparable 
machine of equal scope of applications. 


, . : PERFORMANCE of No. 601 is proved beyond question! 
B. Noudpo'cngedhight sited operator! OSTER Ne.6o! Bs Hundreds are Ya action oa vial defense work a impor 
for training new men rapidly, efficiently, safely. —— ; 


2 You can handle a wide variety of turret lathe work as 
* efficiently as you can on more complicated, higher priced 
machines. 


7 ff 2 > . 7 
G., You can have the OSTER No. 601 to suit YOUR par- ACT NOW! Wire, ’phone or write for illustrated 


* ticular needs: Equipped with the hexagon turret (as catalog No. 27-A which explains full details. 


illustrated) or with plain saddle and single tool post. : 
No. 601 is furnished with Worm Drive or Direct Drive, Or, ask us to have our nearest representative 
according to your requirements. call at your plant. 





THE OSTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 








New Word 


@ “Quicksit” is the latest word to 
come to the attention of this de- 
partment, supplementing our spe- 
cial list of metalworking slang. It 
seems, however, that this is a pure- 
ly local word confined to certain 
firms in the middle west. “Giving 
a Quicksit” to a new man, accord- 
ing to our authority, means to ge- 
dunk him in a tank, quenching 
bath, or other convenient receptacle. 
In certain very reputable heat-treat- 
ing departments this is the accepta- 
ble routine, like initiating voyagers 
across the equator for the first time. 
Just how the Quicksit victim reacts 
upon the unexpected ducking deter- 
mines his social standing for a long, 
long time. Nice clean fun. 


Troubles Of An A. M. 


® An advertising manager friend 
of ours was explaining the other 
day some of the special troubles an 
a. m. has in these hectic days of de- 
fense. Visiting a plant handling a 
considerable amount of defense busi- 
ness recently, he secured the neces- 
sary permission to shoot photos of 
what he calls “mosquito scooters,” 
by which he means the familiar in- 
dustrial tractors and lift trucks we 
see in almost every big plant today. 

His first observation was that they 
were too blasted efficient. “They 
were scooting all over the joint,” 
said he, “and me—I was perched 
precariously on top of a big ladder, 
with power shafts roaring all around 
and hotter than Hades. Then I 
went camera crazy, shooting in every 
possible direction trying to 
get one of those crazy devils 
on the film and at last I 
thought I had some beautiful shots. 
But, alas, the Production Manager 
who had escorted me had disap- 
peared and I descended instead into 
the waiting arms of two gentlemen 
whom I strongly suspect of being F. 
B. I. agents, although they said they 
just wanted to see me and my cam- 
era over in a vacant ‘personnel room’ 
where they appropriated all the 
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plates from the camera. But they 
were gentlemen at that. Two days 
later I received the films, fully de- 
veloped—and no bill.” 


Notes On Abbr 


@ We see by the American Stand- 
ard, Abbreviations for Scientific and 
Engineering Terms that “abbrevia- 
tions should be used sparingly in 
text, with due regard to the context 
and to the training of the average 
reader.” 

For both singular and _ plural 
words the same abbreviations; you 
bbl for a barrel or five barrels. 
Except when the omission would re- 
sult in confusion, periods after ab- 
breviations are omitted. In 335 F 
you no longer bump your eye on 
the temperature sign nor stumble 
over the period after F. From now 
on it’s per, not /; lb not #; and 
in., not So now you can see 
with a psi that pressure is on an en- 
gineer to maintain an abs atm of 
scientific erudition; every sq cm of 
elec narration is worth its wt in 


abbr. Oh h! (henry). 


The Huffman Prairie 


@ Don’t miss this week's Wing 
Tips, the beginning of an excep- 
tionally interesting story of the de- 
velopments at Wright Field, Day- 
ton, Ohio. Among other things 
you'll learn how goats are being 
used as “goats” to determine the 
effect of high altitudes on combat 
flyers. 


New Movie Clicks 


@ “Railroadin’,” a full color and 
sound motion picture, easily passed 
the test of a special preview over in 
New York recently. Made by the 
American Locomotive Co. and the 
General Electric Co., with the co- 
operation of American railroads, it 
is a dramatic story of railroad prog- 
ress for the past century with many 
fine scenic views, top-flight pictures 
of speeding trains, floods, cyclones 
and mobs. The story goes back 
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to 1830 when there were only 23 
miles of rail in the country. Thirty 
years later there were 30,000 miles 
and nine years after that the first 
transcontinental railroad was com- 
pleted. The picture took a year to 
complete, and has _ several well- 
known Hollywood actors in the 
main character roles. After simul- 
taneous showings in New York, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis and Los Angeles 
October 21, it will be available 
through either of the participating 
companies. 


World Traveler 


@ Just returned in this morning’s 
mail is a letter which could no doubt 
spin as interesting a yarn as Pierre 
Van Paassen, if it could only talk. 
It has just finished an 8-month trip 
to the war zone (all for a nickel) 
but just how close it ever came to 
its destination we'll never know. It’s 
back on our desk now, having been 
censored twice and stamped very of- 
ficially—Retour a l’envoyeur. Rela- 
tions postales interrompues. 


Keeping Industry Informed 


@ The federal government is look- 
ing more and more in the defense 
emergency to the business publica- 
tions of the country as a_ recog- 
nized means of quickly and thor- 
oughly disseminating information 
throughout all industry. This was 
recently illustrated in connection 
with the need for the conservation 
of nickel and an increase in sec- 
ondary production. With the co- 
operation of the National Confer- 
ence of Business Paper Editors, on 


which STEEL is an active member, , 


the explanation of the need and 
what to do about it was spread 
quickly through the pages of STEEL 
and the rest of the business paper 
press. Noticeable results have al- 
ready been achieved and as an out- 
growth of this activity more syste- 
matic methods in recovering nickel 
from automobile graveyards and oth- 
er sources of cast-off machinery have 
been organized. 
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Plenty of “know how” is required to set up jobs like this cast iron 
sewing machine bed. The operation in the large illustration—milling 
the throat plate and side plate seat-—is one of several, each requiring 
a different fixture and cutters. Supporting the operator’s experience 
and “know how” are many convenient set-up features which enable 
him to quickly complete any set-up within the range of the machine— 
a CINCINNATI No. 2-18 Plain Automatic Miller. 


The arbor support and arbor may readily be removed and replaced 
without removing other parts. One nut clamps and unclamps the 
quill, which is provided with a micrometer dial for accurate cross 
adjustment. Covers over the spindle speed and table feed change 
gear stations are hinged to facilitate changing gears. 


These and other features of the CINCINNATI 2-18 
combine to produce the parts illustrated at about 2/2 
times faster than the previous method. 


Write for catalog M-965 and see how the 2-18 can pep up your pro- 
duction schedule. Brief description also contained in Sweet's File for 
Mechanical Industries. 


TOOL ROOM AND MANUFACTURING MILLING MACHINES...SURFACE BROACHING MACHINES... DIE SINKING MACHINES 
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BRISTOL’S PORTABLE PYROMASTER 
THE ONLY PORTABLE RECORDING POTENTIOMETER 
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instrument quickly set up in any convenient spot. 


Bristol’s Portable Pyromaster is the only in- 
strument of this type that can be carried about 
from place to place and used to check tempera- 
tures at various points in a plant. It is so 
ruggedly built, so stable under vibration and 
shocks, that jolts and careless handling do not 
affect its accuracy of operation. It does not have 
to be carefully levelled up — will operate tilted 
at an angle or even lying flat on its back! No 
particular care need be used in locking the 
galvanometer while in transit. 


HAS ALL THE STANDARD 
PYROMASTER FEATURES 


This Portable Pyromaster is the standard Bristol 
recording potentiometer with the following 
advantageous features that distinguish this 
instrument: 





1. Requires no lubrication 

2. Not affected by vibration 

3. High accuracy 

4. No mechanical motion except when tem- 
perature changes — reducing wear to a 
minimum 

S. Operating mechanism in 5 separate units 
with no mechanical connections — secur- 
ing simplicity and freedom from mechan- 
ical troubles. 











SET ON TABLE, SHELF OR 
FLOOR...USABLE ANYWHERE 


Bristol’s Portable Pyromaster is equipped with 
carrying handle and feet, thermocouples, protec- 
tion wells and lead wires. Thermocouple and pro- 
tection well are inserted in the furnace and the 


For Complete Information Fill 
Out and Mail the Coupon 























BRISTOL'S 





GETS DILATATION, TIME AND 
TEMPERATURE ON ONE CHART 


BRISTOL’S DILATOMETER 


The Rockwell-Bristol Dilatometer plots dilatation against 
both time and temperature on one conventional chart, 
as shown above. No photographing is necessary. 





POTENTIOMETRIC 
TEST SET 























ol 
1g Herein lies the superiority of this instrument over the 
is usual time-temperature method of depicting transforma- 
tions or criticals for steel and other materials — the point 
where under intense heat they contract for a while, after THIS SINGLE SET WILL DO 
na first expanding. 


THE FOLLOWING: 


The sharp, clear dilatometric reversals give exact under- 
standing of the metal. 


. Measure any potential difference not ex- 
ceeding 91 millivolts 


. Determine the temperature of a thermo- 


100% American-made, this Dilatometer is an instrument couple 
. Check a thermocouple against a standard 


1 
2 
, : . hi : . 3 
superior to foreign dilatometers now impossible to obtain. thermocouple 
And it is simpler to operate — needs no expert to run it. 4. Check a pyrometer of the millivoltmeter 
5 
6 
7 


Practical for plant laboratory use. type 

. Check a pyrometer of the self-balancing- 
potentiometer type 

. Check the voltage of a standard cell 

- Measure resistance, including hot thermo- 

couples. 





Fill Out and Mail the Coupon 
for Bulletin 546 


Visit Our Exhibit — Booth No. 66 r( 
National Metal Congress and Exposition ee 
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Check and Mail the Coupo: 
for Further Information 
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THE BRISTOL COMPANY 
112 Bristol Road, Waterbury, Conn. 





"] Send me Bulletin 507 on the Bristol Pyromaster 


[ |] Send me Bulletin 546 on the Bristol Dilatometer 





|_| Send further information on Bristol’s Potentiometric 
Test Set 






THE BRISTOL COMPANY 


WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
AUTOMATIC CONTROLLING AND RECORDING INSTRUMENTS COMPANY 


The Bristol Co. of Canada, Ltd. Bristol’s Instrument Co., Ltd. ADDRESS 
6 Ke) kobe comm Ol ete-tale London,-N. W. 10, England 


NAME 
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SELF-TAPPING SCREWS FOR EVERY METAL AND PLASTIC ASSEMBLY 





Save 


Simplify ASSEMBLY... 
Not only did z 


assembly engineering improve design 
but it greatly cut the cost of this Marsh gauge. Form 
erly, the various units were separately assembled with 
machine screws, requiring many tapping and hand 
operations. Now, only 2 


Parker-Kalon Self-tapping 
Screws ruggedly secure gauge movement to the socket. 
10 operations saved! 


OPERATIONS 


e 
Your production won't be slowed-up by “doubtful 
a) 


. screws that look all right but some of 
which fail to work right . 


ses. dieaiaaial 
a rigid quality-control over all Parker-Kalon products. 


AND OTHER FASTENING DEVICES 


. e 
“Another step to increase production for National 
Defense”, states famous machine tool builder Warne 
& Swasey, when asked the reason for adopting Parker- 
Kalon Self-tapping Screws. These 


screws eliminated 


slow tapping operations in fastening a work diameter 
chart to the spindle speed “Preselector”. 


Cut out **SLOW-UPS”’ 


when you use genuine 
P-K Self-tapping Screws. For the Parker-Kalon Labora- 


tory — without counterpart in the industry - 


aintains 
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Get together with a 
PARKER-KALON 


ASSEMBLY ENGINEER 
to gain man-hours 


— speed work 


Yes, we’re selling time — most precious raw material 
of all. Every day, in hundreds of plants, large and 
small, time savings of 25 percent to 50 percent are 
effected with Parker-Kalon Self-tapping Screws. 

You, too, can have these extra hours of production 
time (1) by saving operations; (2) by simplifying 
assembly work; (3) by eliminating a common cause of 
production “slow-ups”. This triple saving is yours with 
the properly engineered use of Parker-Kalon Quality- 
Controlled Self-tapping Screws. 

Such advantages are possible because you eliminate 
tapping, cost of taps and maintenance of equipment. 
You save the time of salvaging rejected parts due to 
crossed and mistapped threads. You need no lock 
washers to make secure fastenings. You do away with 
the fumbling that goes with bolts and nuts, and the 
difficulties of riveting in hard-to-get-at places. You 
obviate the need for tapping plates on thin sheet metal 
and for inserts in molded plastics. 

To obtain all the benefits of this simpler, better 
fastening method, get together with a Parker-Kalon 
Assembly Engineer. He is thoroughly familiar with 
present-day assembly practices on all sorts of products. 
His recommendations will be unbiased because 
Parker-Kalon makes all types of Self-tapping Screws — 
both thread-forming and thread-cutting — for every 
assembly of metals and plastics. Besides, he is pledged 
to recommend Self-tapping Screws only when they offer 


a better, more economical.means of assembly. 
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FOR SALE! 


Easy to Change — No Skill — No Special Tools 


The Parker-Kalon Assembly Engineer will slow 
that no major production changes are necessary 

no special tools nor skilled hands are required to 
immediately start adding hours of production time 


with Self-tapping Screws. 


Start Saving Hours — Now! 

Mail a description of your assembly to Parker-Kalon 
Assembly Engineers. They will return it with recom- 
mendations and samples. Or better: Let a Parker-Kalon 
Assembly Engineer call at your plant and point out 
ways of speeding up your assemblies. Parker-Kalon 
Corporation, 194-200 Varick Street, New York, N. Y. 


PARKER-KALON 


SELF-TAPPING SCREWS 


Give the Green Light ° to Defense Assemblies 











landlubbers!” 













We’ve never swabbed a deck or stood a watch . . . . but 
the salt smell of the briny deep hovers around the plant as 
vital springs for various instruments and mechanisms are 
launched by our machines. To help speed equipment for a 
greater fleet, we are crowding on all possible steam with: 





* A Production Line for shipment of springs in large or small 
quantities to meet your production line requirements. 


* A Production Line of heat-treating equipment, batch type 
and continuous, with carefully controlled atmospheres. 


%* A Production Mill producing unexcelled cold-rolled spring 


steel. 


* Time-trained craftsmen...whose life calling is springmaking. 


For American Products 


Barnes-made Springs 
and Spring Steel 








WALLACE BARNES CO., BRISTOL, CONN., U.S.A. 


DIVISION OF ASSOCIATED SPRING CORPORATION 








MORE POWER 
ta Ah Standan/. SE 
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CLEVELAND 
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Here's a Modern Cleveland Four Point 
Press which, in itself, provides ONE THOU- 
SAND TONS MORE POWER to the capac- 
ity of The Standard Steel Spring Company 
for the production of bumpers used by 
many of the leading Automobile Manufac- 
turers, as well as numerous other pressed 
metal products. 


The Press, which is but one of a large 
number of Cleveland Presses installed in 
this progressive plant, has 24” stroke, 30” 
adjustment, 68” shut height, a bed area of 
66” x 120” and is equipped with an elec- 
trically controlled, air operated friction 
clutch. The bed of the Press is provided 
with a triple stage pneumatic cushion 
and the slide is counterbalanced by air. 


In addition to the Four Point Press 
illustrated, other Cleveland Presses 
embodying this particular construction, 
which entirely eliminates overhanging 
gears and brackets, are the Two Point 
and Single Point and each of the 
three types can be furnished in sizes 
and capacities to suit requirements. 
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b HEAR WORKa COMPANY 
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NEW YORK — CHICAGO —- DETROIT 
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BEHIND THE SCENES IN DEFENSE | 


BROWN PYROMETERS 


MEASURE AND CONTROL HUNDREDS OF IMPORTANT 


TEMPERATURES IN THE TREATMENT OF METALS 


We do not make Ships, Planes, 
Tanks or Guns .. . but the 
INSTRUMENTS we do make are 
contributing accurate temperature 
measurement and positive control of 
furnace operation to practically 
every steel making and heat-treating 
process in the Program of National 
Defense. 

Day and Night, our factory is 
turning out precision Indicating, 
Recording and Control Instruments 
that find their places in speeding- 
up production, eliminating rejects, 
saving time and money in the treat- 
ment of metals for shells, artillery, 
aircraft, bombs, tanks, ships, tor- 
pedoes, armor plate, machine guns, 
trucks, etc. 

In these times, the heavy demand 
for Defense requirements has placed 
a strain on production in all vital 
industries . . . ours is no exception. 
To help you, we offer BROWN 
PERIODIC INSTRUMENT SERVICE. 

Like any well-planned piece of 
machinery, instruments are more 


dependable when given the proper 
amount of expert attention. Regular 
Inspection, Cleaning, Oiling and 
Checking will safeguard against 
shutdowns. 

Our engineers will inspect and 
check your instruments against 
certified standards. They will advise 
you of the necessity of ordering 
thermocouples, protecting tubes, 
leads, etc. Their practical field 
experience qualifies them to offer 
technical assistance in heat-treating 
processes. 

The Brown Sales and Service 
Organization is Nation-Wide. Offices 
are strategically located to render 
emergency repairs, regular inspec- 
tion service or counsel. Discover how 
little it costs to have your instrument 
investment protected. THE BROWN 
INSTRUMENT COMPANY, a divi- 


sion of Minneapolis-Honeywell 


Regulator Co. 4462 Wayne 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. Offices 
in all principal cities. Toronto, 


Canada: 117 Peter Street. 


NOTE: Many orders today for Brown Instruments carry a Preference 
Rating. To save time, PRIORITY EXTENSION CERTIFICATES should be 
forwarded with such orders—made out to THE BROWN INSTRUMENT CO. 








BROWN TEMPERATURE CONTROLLERS 





ano MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL CONTROL SYSTEMS 


lo Measure and Contre 






s to Economize 





NEW BROWN CONTINUOUS BALANCE 


CIRCULAR CHART POTENTIOMETER 





BROWN PROGRAM CONTROL 
POTENTIOMETER PYROMETER 


AT THE NATIONAL METAL 
CONGRESS AND EXPOSITION 


Booth 63, Philadelphia, the follow- 
ing Brown Instruments will be on 
display: New Continuous Balance 
Circular Chart Potentiometer .. . 
Radiamatic, Program Control, Pro- 


portioning Control, Multiple- 
Recording Pyrometers . . . Protecto- 
glo System . . . Thermometers and 
Pressure Gauges. Write for 
Catalogs. 



























“WHOSE FAULT-? 
THE WORKERS’, OR MINE!” 


THEY WERE SLOW... 
particularly on screw-driving opera- 
tions. I decided to go to the assembly 
line, see what the trouble was. 











THEY WERE SORE... 


fumbled screws, crooked screws, slip- 
ping drivers, slow work...everywhere! 
Was it their fault? Then the truth 
flashed into my mind... 
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The patented Phillips Recessed Head clings to the driver. Thousands of manufacturers — in scores of in- 
dustries — today are finding that it pays to pay a little more for screws . . . to get Phillips’ money-saving 
advantages in operation. For further facts, write to any of the firms listed below. 


PHILLIPS 


RECESSED HEAD SCREWS 


WOOD SCREWS + MACHINESCREWS ~- SHEETMETALSCREWS + STOVEBOLTS + SPECIAL THREAD-CUTTING SCREWS + SCREWS WITH LOCK WASHERS 








U.S. Patents on Product and Methods Nos. 2,046,343; 2,046,837; 2,046,839; 2,046,8403 2,082,085; 

2,084,078; 2,084,079; 2,090,338. Other Domestic and Foreign Patents Allowed and Pending. 
American Screw Co., Providence, R. |. International Screw Co., Detroit, Mich. Pheoll Manufacturing Co., Chicago, III. 
The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. The Lamson & Sessions Co., Cleveland, Ohio Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Co., Port Chester, N. Y. 
Central Screw Co., Chicago, Ill. The National Screw & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio Scovill Manufacturing Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Chandler Products Corp., Cleveland, Ohio New England Screw Co., Keene, N. H. Shakeproof Lock Washer Co., Chicago, Ili. 
Continental Screw Co., New Bedford, Mass. The Charles Parker Co., Meriden, Conn. The Southington Hardware Mfg. Co., Southington, Conn. 
The Corbin Screw Corp., New Britain, Conn. Parker-Kalon Corp., New York, N. Y. Whitney Screw Corp., Nashua, Ki. H 


Pawtucket Screw Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
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_ YES, THE WEATHER 
was glorious—30 years 
ago—in the Pompeian Room of Chicago’s fa- 
mous landmark—the Congress Hotel! For the 
first time, Old Man Weather had been tamed. 
Now, by the throw of a switch, cool comfort 
could be “turned on” instantly—cool comfort 
manufactured by America’s first commercial 
installation of complete year ’round air-con- 
ditioning for comfort purposes—engineered 
and installed by Sturtevant! 

Sturtevant also pioneered in 1910—by intro- 
ducing the first commercially engineered sys- 
tem for railway passenger car aiz-conditioning. 
And, even as early as 1906, Sturtevant had 


installed an industrial process air-conditioning 


Sturfevant 


in 


< 


Air Conditioning 


system for cooling, dehumidification ard air- 
circulation, at the plant of a well-known choco- 
late manufacturing concern, in Boston, Mass. 

Today, the list of Sturtevant air-condition- 
ing installations is endless. For example, 
Sturtevant air-conditioning systems or equip- 
ment are installed in over 25 large government 
buildings, alone, in Washington, D.C. 

A majority of all air-conditioned passenger 
cars in both Canada and the United States 
is equipped with Sturtevant air-conditioning 
equipment or systems. 

And, in industry, where air-conditioning is 
vitally essential in the manufacture of prod- 
ucts ranging from cigarettes to Nylon, Sturte- 


vant Industrial Air-Conditioning is serving 





Left: POMPEIAN ROOM 
of Chicago’s Congress 
Hotel, where 30 years ago 
America’s first commer- 
cially engineered and 
manufactured complete 
comfort-air-conditioning 
system was installed by 
Sturtevant. 


Right: STURTEVANT AIR- 
CONDITIONING System 
in Department of Justice 
Building, Washington, 
D.C., is one of world’s 


largest. 











hundreds of plants such as E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours, Celanese Corporation, Tubize- U r eCeVa n 


Chatillon Corp., Philip Morris, Libbey-Owens- 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Ford, Life Savers, Inc., and many others. =—— _—-3 
B, F, STURTEVANT COMPANY Wa Vb 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. Branches in 40 Cities — 


3. F. Sturtevant Company of Canada, Ltd., Galt, Toronto, Montreal 


STURTEVANT— FOUNDER OF THE AIR HANDLING INDUSTRY 
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The LANDIS No. 6 PRECISION THREAD GRINDER 


—By the builders of LANDIS Threading Machines, Die Heads and Collapsible Taps 


The LANDIS Precision Thread Grinder 
is designed to meet industry's demand 
for the more rapid production of threads 
of extreme accuracy and quality finish. 
lt represents the latest development in 
a modern, high-speed Thread Grinding 


Machine resulting from years of experience in 
designing and building machines of this type for 
use in grinding the thread form of LANDIS 
Collapsible Tap Chasers, both circular and radial 
and hobs used in the manufacture of LANDIS 


Tangential Chasers. 


Write for Bulletin and Complete Specifications 


MACHINE COMPANY, = Pexnsyivania 
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GULF OIL CORPORATION 
3802 Gulf Building 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 














In all metal working operations today—machining, 
forming, drawing, cleaning, quenching, rust preven- 
tion—-Gulf has studied the problem and developed the 
correct petroleum product for each job. Gulf's large 
staff of specialists know just how to apply these prod- 
ucts — and with a thorough knowledge of related 
mechanical and operating problems, they get truly 
remarkable results. 

The entire Gulf engineering organization is geared 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 
Gulf Building 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: 


to help you production men in the present emergency. 
In many cases, output can be stepped up appreciably 
by following the recommendations of a Gulf engineer. 
Or, costly “bottlenecks” can often be avoided by 
having a Gulf engineer check over your tough jobs 
with you. And there’s no extra charge to get the benefit 
of this cooperative service—so why not take advan- 
tage of it without delay. Simply mail the card below, 
which requires no postage. 


Without obligation, please have a Gulf engineer call to discuss 


some of our production problems. 
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*% “I am an AMERICAN CHAIN. I’ve been working for many years on the railroads of 
America, on her ships, in her mines, forests, smelters, factories—-wherever Americans need 
chains to help them lift, haul or hold. 

“Big jobs, little jobs—all sorts of jobs. From Alaska to Key West, from Bangor to San Diego, 
from Duluth to New Orleans. 
“I come in every type and shape and size in welded and weldless. In steel, iron or alloy as 
best suited to the job. 
“I’ve noticed lately I get better care and believe 
me I appreciate that. I’m tough and long-lived 
even when abused and neglected. But it’s only com- 
mon sense to keep me clean, to protect me from the 
elements when I’m not working, to lubricate me 
when I’m on a job that requires lubrication. 
“They say taking care of me better conserves 
metals for National Defense. 
“Back in the American Chain plant at York 
they’re working day and night, making more chains 
and testing. They test all the time. And research 


—they never stop.”’ 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
YORK e PENNSYLVANIA 


In Business for Your Safety 


| 


BS 


| ig 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 


ESSENTIAL PRODUCTS ... AMERICAN CABLE Wire Rope, TRU-STOP Emergency Brakes, TRU-LAY Control Cables, AMERICAN Chain, 
WEED Tire Chains, ACCO Malleable fron Castings, CAMPBELL Cutting Machines, FORD Hoists and Trolleys, HAZARD Wire Rope, 
Yacht Rigging, Aircraft Control Cables, MANLEY Auto Service Equipment, OWEN Springs, PAGE Fence, Shaped Wire, Welding Wire, 
READING-PRATT & CADY Valves, READING Electric Steel Castings, WRIGHT Hoists, Cranes, Presses... In Business for Your Safety 
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Union SUPERCUT always has been a 
fast-machining steel — and a uniform- 
machininé§ steel. 


When first developed in 1928 by Union 
Drawn—pioneer in the cold finished in- 
dustry—it was the first, the ORIGINAL 
high-sulphur Bessemer Screw Steel—even 
then an ideal combination of high machin- 
ability, fine machined surface and long 
tool life. 





Production efficiency immediately jumped 
to new highs. Much time previously lost 
by shut-downs for tool changes was saved. 
Increases in output of 50 to 100% were 
not unusual, with some rising to 200% and 
higher. New standards for automatic screw 
machine output were established. Builders 
of ‘“‘automatics”’ redesigned their machines 
to take advantage of SUPERCUT’s higher 
machinability. 














But Union Drawn metallurgists were not 
satisfied. SUPERCUT underwent a long 
series of improvements that further in- 
creased machinability without sacrifice 











_MEETS THE DEMAND | 




























FOR FASTER PARTS 
PRODUCTION 


of soundness, largely eliminated tool- 
wearing and life-shortening abrasive ele- 
ments, and produced a uniformly smooth, 
bright machined surface even at highest 
speeds. And with these improvements, 
physical and heat-treating properties re- 
mained unchanged. 


Now, with the demand for acceleration in 
steel parts production becoming more and 
more intense, these qualities of Union 
SUPERCUT become more and more 
important to steel parts manufacturers 
who must maintain a high rate of output. 


Speed in machining is vitally essential 
today—but so, too, is low cost per finished 
part—to realize a profit. To insure BOTH 
—and to help us effect more simplified 
production schedules that will place us in 
a better position to meet your require- 
ments for steel—specify Union SUPER- 
CUT — the fastest-machining Bes- 
semer Screw Steel made today. Union 
Drawn Steel Division, Republic Steel 
Corporation, Massillon, Ohio. 





MANY THINGS HAVE GONE SINCE 1912 BUT THIS GATE 
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@ Since this gate began its long, maintenance- third, because it fuses the zinc into the steel and 
free life, billions of dollars worth of other steel makes the coating an inseparable part of the 
products have rusted away... A needless waste product... Many Hot Dip Galvanized Products 
of money that means higher living costs for every are still on the job after more than 50 or 60 years 
American and a possible shortage of this metal of severe service . . . Patronize our members 
for more vital needs . . . The obvious answer to and know that you get a genuine, quality Hot 
this is Hot Dip Galvanizing—first, because zinc Dip coating every time ... AMERICAN HOT 
is the most economical rust protection known to DIP GALVANIZERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
modern science; second, because the Hot Dip American Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Write 
Process provides a thicker coating of zinc; and for literature. 


IF IT CARRIES THIS SEAL IT’S A JOB WELL DONE 


Acme Galvanizing, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. * Acme Steel & Malleable Iron Works. Buffalo, N.Y. 

* American Tinning & Galvanizing Co., Erie, Pa. * Atlantic Stamping Co., Rochester, 

N.Y. * Atlantic Steel Co., Atlanta, Ga. * Buffalo Galvanizing & Tinning Works, Inc.. Buffalo, 

N.Y. * Diamond Expansion Bolt Co., Inc., Garwood, N.J. * Equipment Steel Products Divi- PROTECTED BY GENUINE 

sion of Union Asbestos and Rubber Co., Blue Island, Ill. * The Fanner Mfg. Co., Cleveland, HOT OP 

O. * John Finn Metal Works, San Francisco, Cal. * Galvanizers Incorporated, Portland, GALVANIZING 

Oregon * Thomas Gregory Galvanizing Works, Maspeth, N.Y. * Hanlon-Gregory Galva- 

nizing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. * James Hill Mfg. Co., Providence, R.I. * Hubbard & Co., Oak- “as 

land, Cal. * Independent Galvanizing Co., Newark, N.J. * International-Stacey Corp., < Sip P —"* “as wey 
Columbus, O. * Isaacson Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. * Joslyn Co. of California, Los Angeles, ie —SALVANITE a 

Cal. * Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co., Chicago, Ill. & L. O. Koven & Brother, Inc., Jersey City, 

N.J. *® Lehigh Structural Steel Co., Allentown, Pa. * Lewis Bolt & Nut Co., Minneapolis, From our files ane LA A 
Minn. * Missouri Rolling Mill Corp., St. Louis, Mo. * The National Telephone Supply Co., 2604. Gate at 2124 Green St 
Cleveland, O. * Penn Galvanizing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. * Riverside Foundry & Galvanizing 204. 4 . “sf 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. * San Francisco Galvanizing Works, San Francisco, Cal. * The San Francisco. Ga vanized for 
Sanitary Tinning Co., Cleveland, O. * Standard Galvanizing Co., Chicago, Ill. * Wilcox, Carmen Sprague in 1912 bySan 
Crittenden & Company, Inc., Middletown, Conn. * The Witt Cornice Company, Cincinnati, O. Francisco Galvanizing Works. 
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“TOPS IN TOOL STEELS” ; Showing HOTFORM’S characteristically 


high resistance to: wear at high tem- 
peratures — deformation — washing — 
’ heat checking... sheer steel quality 


you can use today. 





Vanadium Alloys STEEL CO. eda ; 
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Thanks to 
WELDED 
CONSTRUCTION 
which 
PERMITTED 872% 
of this 
underpass frame 


TO BE FABRICATED 


IN THE SHOP 


87'2°/, shop fabricated — that's what welded con- Wilson Arc Welders. Such welds are strong, de- 
struction permitted in the fabrication of this 250-ton | pendable, permanent. 

steel frame for a skewed railway crossing over a Just as Airco products helped speed this job to 
city street. The remaining 12%2°,—which consisted | completion, they can be an important aid to faster 
of 436 linear feet of welding — was completed on _ fabrication wherever metal must be joined or cut, 
the job in fast time. This speedy construction meant hardened or softened, descaled or cleaned prior 
less traffic delay... fewer time-consuming detours. to painting. An engineering service, really worthy 
Once installed the welded frame assures long years of the name, is your assurance of best possible 
of trouble-free service because the welds were _ results. Write for full details on any application of 


properly made with Airco electrodes and Airco- the oxyacetylene flame or electric arc. 


Air 4Reduction 


» | General Offices: 60 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


4 IN TEXAS 
=| MAGNOLIA-AIRCO GAS PRODUCTS CoO. 
H AIRCO DISTRICT OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL 
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SRNR ARE APR PIN 


In the Tools and Weapons of Defense 


Like hundreds of other plants, the Ampco foundries are all out for defense. 
Today 98.5% of the output is devoted to defense activities. Ampco Metal 


and Ampco-made bronzes are being used in aircraft, machine tools, ord- 
nance, and other equipment where the sturdy, wear-resistant qualities of 
Ampco alloys are essential. 


For years before the defense program was under way, Ampco was serving 
American industries, helping build the quality for which American products 
are famous. The high tensile strength, controlled hardness, and resistance 
to wear and corrosion of Ampco-made bronzes were early recognized by 
designing engineers as necessary for satisfactory equipment performance. 


Catalog number 22—brand new—shows why Ampco Metal is preferred by defense contractors. 


AMPCO METAL, INC., Department S-1013 Milwaukee, Wis. 


AMPCO FOUNDRIES — plant capacity has been 
doubled, making this the largest foundry in the 
country devoted primarily to the production 
of aluminum bronzes of controlled analyses. 
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THOUSANDS Spent 
For SECONDS Saved 


@ Scrapped are some of the donkey engines 
that puffed between Worth main line sidings 
and open hearths; open hearths and rolling 
mills, ete. New diesels now ply that route 
faster, more efficiently. 

Fractional gain in production speed—yes— 
But to meet our problems and help you meet 
yours—not one, but dozens of these fractional 


gains have been 





made. And, to 
vital industries, 
Worth Sheared 
Steel Plates are 
constantly going 


—in volume ton- 





nages. 
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WORTH STEEL COMPANY «+ Claymont, Delaware 


REPRESENTATIVES: New York, N. Y., Wm. C. Dickey + Pittsburgh, Pa., McKee-Oliver, Inc. + St. Louis, Mo., Hubbell & 

Co. «+ San Francisco, Calif., W.S. Hanford - Houston, Texas, The Corbett-Wallace Corp. «+ Cleveland, Ohio, E. F. Bond - 

Detroit, Mich., H. L. Sevin + Los Angeles, Calif., Ducommun Metals & Supply Co. + Seattle, Wash., Barde Steel Company + 
Portland, Oregon, Barde Steel Company + Montreal and Toronto, Canada, Drummond, McCall & Co., Ltd. | 
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Special Features 


It appreciably increases breakdown produc- 
tion of heavy sheet bar. 


It is equipped with a floating top and bottom 
roll drive of new design. 


No springs are used in balancing the top or 
middle roll, reducing maintenance costs. 


Middle roll balance mechanism is incorpo- 
rated in middle roll chocks, further reducing 
maintenance. 





The floating type top roll drive eliminates 
jump in both top and bottom rolls. 


This new mill is still another example of 
continued improvement and progress 


of Lewis Rolling Mill Machinery. 


“LEWIS FOUNDRY & MACHINE 


DIVISION OF BLAW-KNOX CO. 
|e ee 
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THAT MAKES MOST 


METAL SHOWS 


Performing Metal—that's the substance of the stuff 
that goes into and evolves itself as LEE-BUILT 
SPRINGS. Metal of many analyses that fosters 
METTLE to the machine... the instrument... the 


device. While al] spring products contain metal, 


not all spring products emit mettle. Faulty design, 
improper materials and even inadequate produc- 
eke} om eet =) delole tM long tie tl MM ol-1-seE co (el-tote)(- ms (o Moe} 0} obete! 
product that fatigues too early in service... That the 
he) ab ele tm ele oleh me Coleen am el-locabelem tel- Wm ot oh tco(o(-melobeel-y 
possess the ultimate in service-giving qualities —LEE 
pee sbetcoobet-Mmo sem) ole ptel-l-)ebele meet slo MM (odele)dotloa ami-saalel-) 
directed exclusively toward customer satisfaction 

Catalogs and special bulletins fully descriptive and 
illustrative of LEE SPRING PRODUCTS are avail- 
able upon + ¢-To AbU-1:} Oe) OME} eLe)b tC Mh dolls 0) ¢-)(-) dele ME} ol -1e) ed | 


analysis and quotation on your individual problem 


LEE SPRING COMPANY, ic. 


30 MAIN STREET BROOKLYN. N. Y, 
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See what we do at 
Booth G46 National Metal 
Exposition, October 20-24 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPECIAL 
COMPOUNDS 


There's no trick to MacDermid’s special formulae. . . AND 

Just 22 years of hard work specializing in perfecting PR Q C ES, S: &$ 
the correct compound and process for every clean- 
ing problem. 
























Now, as never before, manufacturers are learning the importance Y ill b d h _ 
of correctly cleaning basis metals prior to finishing or plating: ouws e amazed to see how easy it 


and are turning to specialists for the answer to their problems. . . is to get metals metallurgically clean 


MacDermid has always thought in terms of results and has with MacDermid’s special compounds 
specialized in perfecting compounds and processes that will pro- and processes perfected to meet every 
duce metallurgically clean basis metals. . . MacDermid processes 


finishing room need for the cleaning of 


are today recognized by many to be the fastest, most thorough, haste. metnis Have a MacDermid 


the most economical means of securing a uniformly bright ad- 


herent plate or finished product. .. MacDermid guarantees results engineer prescribe the correct formula 


with the right compounds—rightly used. for your particular problem. 
ey a SERVICE MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 
Tom 
COAST TO COAST 
New York . . . Cleveland... 
Los Angeles ... Chicago... 
Newark ... Detroit . . . St. Louis 


INCORPORATED 


WATERBURY e CONNECTICUT 


Philadelphia . . . Toronto, Can. 





FINER, STRONGER PACKAGES 


In keeping with our policy of constant improvement of product, we have 


HET oMee(-\-1[e)-\-1> MoM ol-Si(-Tamaelalicllal- em OhM@malolitice] Michi Mm aice ll ML dcohime lolol ao Mc liar 


forced, broad stitched, this package will stand constant rough handling. 
The label is not only handsome, but you can read with a minimum of effort 


just what is in the carton. Write for Catalog E and current discounts. 


THE CLEVELAND CAP SCREW COMPANY, 2934 E. 79th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
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3 HEAT TREATED 
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CLEVELAND CAP SCREWS 


SET SCREWS ®@ BOLTS AND NUTS 


Address the Factory or our Nearest Warehouse: Chicago, 726 W. Washington Blvd. @ Philadelphia, 12th & Olive Streets 
New York, 47 Murray Street @ Los Angeles, 1015 E. 16th Street 








BIG. ONES 


and little ones 





(M-3 28-TON TANKS—BLITZ BUGGIES) 


They’re built of 





(X9115) 


High Tensi 
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the low alloy steel with 


to IMPACT and FATIGUE 


Manufacturers of M-3 tanks and the little Blitz Buggies did 
not reach in the air and pull out N-A-X HIGH TENSILE 
for these important defense applications. It wasn’t just by 
chance that this superior low alloy steel was used for steel 
parts outside of armament on the tanks and the frames for 
the buggies. Long before the necessity for these units was 
urgent, N-A-X HIGH TENSILE had proved highly success- 
ful in hundreds of exacting applications, in many of which 
other comparable steels had failed. 

With such a record behind it, it was natural for manu- 
facturers and fabricators to use N-A-X HIGH TENSILE for 
defense applications. For it possessed properties which make 
it ideal for equipment so vital to the defense of America. 

N-A-X HIGH TENSILE can be fabricated by all standard 


shop methods—it goes through each step in forming, welding, 





unusually high resistance 


because 
whether 


machining, smoothly, quickly, economically. And 
of its outstanding properties, finished equipment 
for defense or peace-time needs—has greater resistance to 
the destructive forces of impact, stresses, shocks and fatigue, 
over rough roads and terrain, in both extremely hot and sub- 
zero weather. 

N-A-X HIGH TENSILE, high duc- 
tility, high yield point, high ultimate strength and marked 
resistance to both corrosion and abrasion—properties which 


also, has unusually 


make for speedier fabrication, low maintenance cost. 

We shall be glad to forsiiah you additional information. A 
Great Lakes engineer will call at your convenience, show you 
how hundreds of others have used this remarkable low 
steel to advantage all kinds of Wire 
phone or write today for a Great Lakes engineer. 


alloy 


in applications. tele- 





Hot Rolled Strip (down to 1 inch wide) . 
Bars ... Forging Bars... Automobile ‘Bumper Sections . 

Billets ... Sheet Bars... Hot and Cold Rolled Sheets... 
grades, widths up to gt inches) . . 





LIST OF PRODUCTS 
. Hot Rolled Strip Sheets (up to g1 inches wide) . 
. Bar Mill Sections . 
Michigan Metal for Vitreous Enameling . . . 
. Stran-Steel Metal Framing for Residential and Commercial Construction. 


. Spring Steel (carbon and alloy)... Merchant 
N- A- X HIGH TENSILE Bars, Shapes, Sheets, 
Deep Drawing Quality (in all 








GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION—DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


division of 
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NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Executive Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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BAKER TRUCKS are vital 


to industrial production 


@ As war needs are again challenging the 
productive capacity of America, Baker 
trucks are recognized as essential equipment 
by government agencies. The Baker plant 
— its own productive capacity greatly ex- 
panded — is operating night and day to 
meet the vital requirements of the Army and 
Navy, government arsenals and private cor- 
porations striving for maximum output of 
defense materials. 


Registered U. S. Pot. Off. 


The Baker Raulang Company « 2167 West 25th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Baker Trucks, now on the Priorities Critical 
List of the O. P. M., belong on the “critical 
list” of every manufacturer faced with ma- 
terial handling bottlenecks —in peace or 
war. If you are seeking maximum produc- 
tive efficiency from limited floor-space, ma- 
chinery and man power, a Baker represen- 
tative can probably suggest a solution. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 





INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


in Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 
































2 YEARS EXPERIENCE IK 
~-QUR GONTROLLED-CONDITIONS PLANT 
PROVES: ¢ 
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In the single 5-acre room of the world’s first windowless plant, seven straight pro- 
duction lines are rolling at top speed, working 24 hours a day in weather that is 
always fair .. . invigorating, constantly controlled weather that makes it possible 
to hold output and quality on a higher level than ever before. And from this per- 
manently blacked-out building comes a steady stream of Simonds Tools to help 
speed industry’s work for defense from aircraft plants to army camps . . . Simonds 
Band and Circular Saws for cutting Metal and Wood, Red Tang Files, Red End 
Hacksaws, Machine Knives, Shear Blades, Tool Bits. Yes, the Simonds plant is 
working “all right” ... in fact, it’s working as few plants can. 











SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL CO., FITCHBURG, MASS. 


CIRCULAR & BAND SAWS e SHEAR BLADES @ RED TANG FILES ¢ RED END HACKSAWS e TOOL BITS 
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LOOKING BEYOND 
THE PRESENT CRISIS - - 


ADAPTABILITY 


WILL PROTECT 


YOUB INVESTMENT oom 


The wise buyer of tools for the present 
defense program will bear in mind the 
efficiency and economy with which these 
tools can be adapted to other applica- 
tions in later adjustment to peace-time 
roduction. FERRACUTE PUNCHING 
PRESSES are speedily and easily adapt- 
able for a great variety of uses—either 
before installation or after years of use. 


FERRACUTE 
PUNCHING 
PRESS 


4-point adaptability 
1 The FERRACUTE system of a 


separate eccentric — on to the 
taper part of the shaft not only 
assures greater strength but makes 
















































Extremely RIGID 








it easily possible to change the ° 
stroke when new, or afterward, by frame with 
simply substituting other eccentrics. HEAVY 


2 Quick changes of dies due to a 












simple clamping device—par- internal ribs 
ticularly valuable for short pro- 
duction. 






3 Quick and easy adjustment 
for varying die heights. 


4 Adaptability to any type of 
motor drive. 
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FERRACUTE MACHINE COMPANY 


BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 














outer race; straight 




















i : Style AM, with grooved Style AC, with grooved 
ee aoe inner race; straight inner race; 1 lipped 
outer race; removable outer race. outer race. 

















Now you can have the superior performance of AMERICAN 
RADIAL ROLLER BEARINGS for almost every heavy-duty 
bearing application where the load is radial. Through popular 
demand for a wider range of these adaptable, reliable, durable 
bearings, AMERICAN has extended its RADIAL line to include 
5 styles, 4 S. A. E. series and a total of 85 sizes! Supplementing 
these, special designs to order are also available. AMERICAN 
thus becomes a single dependable source for a COMPLETE line 
of Radial Bearings. Each is a leader in its class . . . designed to 
meet exacting engineering requirements and to function flawlessly 
in service under the most rigorous conditions. Write for speci- 
fications or send us your requirements for analysis and recom- 
mendations. 


AMERICAN ROLLER BEARING CO. 


PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 
Pacific Coast Office: 1718 S. Flower St., Los Angeles, Calif. 










AMERICAN irr" 


DUTY ROLLER BEARINGS 
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Steel Conserved by Preformed Wire Rope 
would build 2,095 Anti-Aircraft Guns 


% Each year American industry uses more preformed wire rope 
because it saves money by lasting longer, and saves time 
through fewer machine shutdowns for replacements. Oper- 
ating men like it because it steadies production and increases 


safety. 


Now all of a sudden, for another reason, preformed is tre- 
mendously important—because wire rope that lasts longer 
conserves steel which America greatly needs. 


For example, the steel conserved this year by the longer 
service of preformed wire rope will be enough to build 
2,095 anti-aircraft guns. 


Buying and using preformed wire rope is patriotism indus- 


trialized. 


Ask Your Own Wire Rope Manufacturer or Supplier 
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CRANE 
STEEL 


VALVE 
cASTINGS— 
















600 LB. MELTS 
—40 Minutes 


2000 LB. MELTS 
—2 hrs., 10 Minutes 


with 
AJAX-NORTHRUP 


INDUCTION 
FURNACES 















Ajax-Northrup Tilt Type 
Furnaces in Crane Co. Steel 
Foundry. 


Modern steam pressures call for a strength and dependability of steel 
castings unheard of a few years ago. Crane Co., of Chicago, uses 
the AJAX-NORTHRUP Furnace for this purpose and reports the 
following advantages: 

The metal must be poured at 3000 to 3300 degrees F. from lip 
poured ladles. 

Because of the many varying specifications, small melts are the rule 
rather than the exception. 

Exacting analyses can be made repeatedly with precision. 

Production schedules can be met in spite of the very special nature 
of the work. 

Crane Co. regularly manufactures 45 nonferrous and |2 ferrous 
alloys for use in its various manufacturing processes. Here AJAX- 
NORTHRUP Furnaces are also used extensively because of their 
flexibility and precision control and because laboratory developments 

ee bleak exncerie can be transferred to large-scale factory production with larger AJAX- 
NORTHRUP Furnaces with predetermined results. 
SEE AJAX AT THE METAL EXPOSITION—BOOTH No. 211 AJ 33A 


AJAX-NORTHRUP MELTING FURNACE CAPACITIES: ONE OUNCE TO EIGHT TONS 


A J A ELECTROTHERMIC CORPORATION 
| AJAX PARK - TRENTON - NEW JERSEY 





AS$ § O C1 AT E_ MHEAJAX METAL CO., Non-Ferrous ingot Metal for foundry use. 
AJAX ELECTRIC FURNACE CORPORATION, Ajax-Wyatt Induction Furnaces for melting. 








priority on ideas ! 





Here’s a service we can give 
you right now ... Expert 
advice in using your present 
facilities to best advantage 





HE specialized knowledge of our metallurgical 
contact staff can be of help to you at the present 
time. 

These men are in intimate touch with the rapidly 
and constantly changing steel picture. They know alloy 
steels. For years they have worked shoulder to shoulder 
with men in machine shops, forge plants, and in heat- 
treating departments and welding shops, digging out 
the hard facts that make production flow smoothly. 

Right now when a new resourcefulness is urgently 
needed to meet an increasing scarcity of materials, 
skilled labor and tools, we urge you to draw freely upon 
this rich reservoir of experience. 

If your alloy steel set-up calls for a re-examination 
and re-orientation, if a revision of your shop practices 
will expedite production, or if re-design of your product 
is necessary, the practical advice and guidance these 
men can bring to your job will help you do it with least 
waste, trouble and delay. 

This service is not new. It was initiated long before 
the present situation developed. It is seasoned, tried and 
thoroughly competent. It is offered freely—and it is 


immediately available. 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 
Pittsburgh and Chicago 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 


INITED STATES STEEL 











Facing today’s problems, every Defense buyer wants to save time in buying 
and get deliveries as quickly as possible. Recognizing this urgent need, 
individual members of the American Gear Manufacturers Association are 
concentrating gearmotor production on the recommended standard speed 
combinations as adopted by AGMA and approved by the National Elec- 
trical Manufacturers Association, as shown in the paneled list to the right. 
Adopting these speeds as YOUR standards will expedite shipments, save 
valuable time in buying, and get results faster. 


AGMA 


AMERICAN GEAR 
MANUFACTURERS SOCIATION 


American Gear 
Manufacturers Assn. 
Shields Building 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 



















A.G.M.A. 


STANDARD 
OUTPUT SPEEDS 


STANDARD OUTPUT SPEEDS 
for concentric and parallel shaft 
integral hp Gearmotors. Based on 
1750, 1430 or 1165 rpm motor 
operating speeds. 

1430 190 25 


1170 155 20 
950 125 16.5 


780 100 13.5 
640 84 11.0 
520 68 9.0 
420 56 75 
350 45 6.0 
280 37 5.0 
230 30 4.0 
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WESTINGHOUSE GEARMOTORS 


Type S, 100 hp, 437 rpm 
Westinghouse Gearmotors 
driving Jordans in a boxboard 
plant. Note how these com- 
pact units save space. 


HIGH-SPEED MOTOR EFFICIENCY 
FOR SLOW-SPEED DRIVES 


Westinghouse engineers have made 


it easy to select an efficient stock 
slow-speed drive and get maximum 
performance for all types of appli- 
cations. With a Westinghouse Gear- 
motor trouble-free service and low 
maintenance is assured because 
Westinghouse Gearmotors are de- 
signed, built, and tested as complete 
units. 


Gears, accurately cut from forged 
steel and heat-treated by the ex- 
clusive Westinghouse BPT process, 
are matched to all other parts and 
built in as an integral part of the 
machine. 


The high degree of accuracy 
followed in the construction of in- 
dividual parts and the careful match- 
ing of these parts to form a single 
compact unit makes it possible for 
Westinghouse to provide a slow 
output speed at 94% to 98% ef- 
ficiency. 


Westinghouse Gearmotcrs are 
available in all standard motor 
ratings and a wide variety of special 
enclosures. Compact and easy to 
install, they will solve many of your 
slow-speed drive problems. For 
complete details, see your Westing- 


house representative. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Westinghouse 


GEARED DRIVES 








J-07169-A 





A.G.M.A. 


STANDARD 
OUTPUT SPEEDS 


STANDARD OUTPUT SPEEDS 
for concentric and parallel shaft 
integral hp Gearmotors. Based on 
1750, 1430 or 1165 rpm motor 


operating speeds. 


1430 190 25 
1170 155 20 
950 125 16.5 
780 100 13.5 
640 84 11.0 
520 68 9.0 
420 56 7.5 
350 45 6.0 
280 37 5.0 
230 30 4.0 












TRIPLE 
REDUCTION 





Where you have to transmit heavy loads 

at high speeds or where shock is a con- 

stant factor, investigate Philadelphia Her- 

ringbone Speed Reducers before you de- 

cide on the drive. These units, made in 

single, double and triple reduction types 

can be supplied for ratios from 1.75 to 1 up to 

300 to 1 and in horsepowers to fit your needs. 

Efficiencies are high, up to 98% on the single type. 

Their trouble-free performance is mighty important, too, SINGLE 
in these days of speeded-up production. For full details, oe 
write 


PHILADELPHIA GEAR WORKS 


“SE, 
Industrial Gears and Speed Reducers 
Erie Ave. and G St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
oe 


New York « Pittsburgh - Chicago 


STEEL 

















HELP DEFENSE WORK 
Keep Motors On The Job 


REGISTERED 


D OIL 


IN US. PAT. OFFICER GS U< ¢” FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Today you can't afford to have even one motor out of 
service because of a short-circuit — due to dripping, leak- 


ing oil, resulting in burned out windings. 


You'll avoid this trouble by using NON-FLUID OIL 


which stays in bearings until entirely consumed, outlasting 


oil 3 to 5 times. 


Cost of lubrication is less, repairs are most infre- 


quent—-and you prevent costly interruptions to production. 


Used successfully in leading iron and steel mills. 
Send for testing sample today—prepaid—NO CHARGE 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
292 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
Works: NEWARK, N. J. 


Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
Providence, R. I. Detroit, Mich. Chicago, IIl. St. Louis, Mo. 


WAREHOUSES: 














_—- 
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a man 


until a switch was made to TYCOL GREEN CAST GREASE 


This manufacturer had been experi- 
encing numerous difficulties with the 
grease previously used on his cen- 
trifugal boiler pumps and the bear- 
ings on his chain stokers. On the ad- 
vice of a Tide Water engineer they 
switched to Tycol Green Cast Grease. 
Since then the nuisance of having to 
keep an eye on the grease job and 
cleaning up the mess of drippings 
has been eliminated. Now they just 
put in Tycol Green Cast Grease and 
forget it. One less item to worry 
about—the grease stays put and does 
an economical and dependable job 


of lubricating. » » » Tycol Green Cast 
Grease can effect economies in your 
plant too. Its high lubricating quality 
and long trouble-free life are the re- 
sult of years of extensive research by 
Tide Water engineers in their contin- 
uous efforts to develop “the correct 
lubricant for any and every industrial 
job.” 

Let a Tide Water engineer show 
you where economies can be made 
in your lubrication. Write the Tide 
Water Associated Oil Company, 17 
Battery Place, New York, N. Y. Assist- 
ance is freely offered. 


Regional Offices: Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Charlotte, N. C. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


EASTERN DIVISION 


17 Battery Place 


Veedol Motor Oil is another well- 
known product of the Tide Water 
Associated Oil Company. 
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NX SAVING FEATURE 





THE PRESENT CONFISCATORY TAX REGULATIONS ARE SO SEVERE THAT 
EVERY ADVANTAGE MUST BE TAKEN OF THE FEW PROVISIONS FAVORABLE 


TO THE TAX PAYER. FOR EXAMPLE: 


Only two months remain in which 

to take a liquidating loss of a 

capital asset for the year 1941. 
You may never have a better opportunity to re- 
place assets of doubtful nature with real cash that 
can be used for an emergency, or re-invested in 
profit-earning channels. 


Only two months remain if you 
want to avoid 1942 real estate 
taxes on any unprofitable units. 


When the present hectic days are over, and you 
are faced with the problem of adjusting yourself 
to a new set of conditions, don't be crippled by hav- 
ing carried questionable assets such as unproduc- 
tive units. Prudence suggests taking the loss when 
you can afford it, and thereby keeping yourself as 
nearly as possible 100% liquid. 


Let us Have Your Plant Before it’s a Wreck and it May not Have to be Wrecked 


CONFIDENTIAL INSPECTION AND PRO- 
POSALS MADE WITHOUT OBLIGATION 








a 
HETZ CONSTRUCTION CO., INC. 


es World's Largest Purchaser of Industrial Mitt —_—_——— 
WwW A R R E N : O H I O 
COMPREHENSIVE LIQUIDATION SERVICE—BUILDINGS, LAND,” EQUIPMENT, MATERIALS 
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oGHECK YOUR REQUIREMENTS FOR... 


PRESSURE VESSELS SMOKESTACKS 
CAR AND TRUCK TANKS BLAST FURNACES 
FRACTIONATING COLUMNS 

STILLS 

STORAGE TANKS 


... in fact, any class 

of light or heavy 

STEEL PLATE 
STANDPIPES CONSTRUCTION .... 
PENSTOCKS for OIL REFINING, 
ROTARY KILN SHELLS CHEMICAL PROCESSING, 
WELDED OR RIVETED PIPE STEEL MILLS, etc. 


: 


Check G.A. Resources Because... 


In experience, equipment and manpower, the Plate & Welding 
Division of General American Transportation Corporation 
offers you unusual advantages. 

Here 49 years of steel-plate specialization are backed by the 
vast resources of General American. You are assured of the 
highly individualized service of a select organization, plus 
adequate capacity to handle any job, of any size. 

Our complete facilities include a large modern Plate Shop, 
Fusion Welding Plant, completely equipped Testing and 
Chemical Laboratories, and an Advisory Engineering and 
Designing Staff second to none. Write, wire or phone your 
inquiries. 


“FLUID FUSION” WELDED VESSELS are made exclusively by: 


PLATE & WELDING DIVISION 
GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORP. 


Successor to Plate & Welding Div., Petroleum Iron Works Co. (P.I.W.) 
PLANT AT SHARON, PA. +. OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Out of the Parker Research Laboratories have 
come the solution to the most difficult finish- 
ing problems that have perplexed executives 
of some of America’s giant industries. 


Banishing rust from our automobiles, trucks, 
refrigerators, electrical equipment, office 
machines, and scores of other products is 
the result of their efforts. Now they are show- 
ing the way to effective protection of material 
for defense. 


Showing the way to the conservation of 


strategic metals for defense purposes is the 
present most important purpose of this organi- 
zation. Fitting Parker Processes to take the 
places of zinc, tin, cadmium and chromium 
—releasing these metals for vital defense 
needs—is the appointed task of the Parker 
Laboratories. 


They are already successful in many industries. 
If you have a finishing problem, pass it on to 
this group of chemical engineers. 


PARKER RUST PROOF COMPANY 
2158 E. Milwaukee Ave. ¢ Detroit, Michigan 


PARKER 


Lhocisses 
CONQUER RUST 


BONDERIZING 
A rust inhibiting 
paint base that 
bonds the finish 
to sheet metal 
surfaces. 


PARCO LUBRIZING 


A chemically produc- 
ed coating for friction 
surfaces that retains 
oil and prevents met- 
al to metal contact. 


PARKERIZING 
A finish and sub- 
stantial protection 
from rust on bolts, 
screws and small 
mechanical parts. 


BONDERIZi..5 > PARKERIZING » PARCO LUBRIZING 








COLD FINISHED STEELS ‘SREAMUNERS: 


helped BRING YOU THE 








One hundred miles per hour by rail... 200 M.P.H. cruising speeds in the air... 30 knots 
by sea... 40 M.P.H. road average by truck. Such is the speed and mechanical efficiency 

















developed by modern modes of transportation ... thanks to steel, and in many vital 
ways... Cold Finished Steel. Of all metals useful to man, steel is by far the most 
versatile and economical. Among steels, the true precision steel is Cold Finished Steel 

. utilized wherever wear, strength, heat, high torque and maximum precision control 
vital working parts. 


WYCKOFF Cold Drawn Steels have long been recognized as precision 
steels of unlimited integrity and have taken their rightful place, along with 
other fine steels, in the development of modern transportation. Today, 
much of Wyckoff’s production is required for the infinitely precise working 
parts of mechanized armament, where it again gallantly joins services with 
other excellent steels to help insure a sound defense. 

When industry again turns from preparation for war, Wyckoff Cold 
Finished Steels will continue their vital role in the development of a better 
everyday living for the American people through continuous progress. 





Wrexorr DRAWN STEEL COMPANY 


First National Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. + 3200 So. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, Hl. 


Mills at Ambridge, Pa., and Chicago, Hl. + Warehouse Stocks in Principal Cities 





Bie 4 Manufacturersof Carhen and Alloy Steels... Leaded Steels... Turned and Polished 
Shafting ... Turned and Ground Shafting ... Wide Flats up to 12 inches by 2 inches 
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Combustion chamber and burner ports of Refractory Concrete, made 


with LUMNITE. Chamber is 15 ft. long, 9 ft. wide, 6 ft. high. One of 3 
installations in gas-fired boilers of R. Herschel Mfg. Co., East Peoria, Ill. 


Refractory Concrete, made with LUMNITE, writes 
a notable record of savings and service for the 
R. Herschel Manufacturing Company 


HE picture above shows the com- 

bustion chamber and burner 
ports of one of three gas-fired boilers 
installed at this East Peoria, Illinois, 
plant. Refractory Concrete, made 
with LUMNITE, has been in service 
for over five years and is still in ex- 
cellent condition. 


Ten years ago the Herschel Com- 
pany used its first Refractory Con- 
crete in small furnaces. Economy in 
first cost and low maintenance figures 
led to installation after installation. 
And you hear reports like these: 
“Saved 50% on refractories” 
“Forge furnace for blacksmith shop 
built at 42 usual refractory cost” 

. “40% saved on first cost plus 
greater service life.” 

Here are some of the Refractory 
Concrete installations in the 
Herschel Company plant today: 


1. Combustion chamber and burner 
ports in 3 gas-fired boilers. 

2. Parabolic curved roof arch, walls 
and hearth in 6 gas-fired tempering 
furnaces. 

3. Hearth, walls and roof arch of black- 
smith shop heating furnace. 

4. Slabs for well-type blacksmith heat- 
ing furnace. 

5. Variety of special precast shapes. 

This story of the successful use of 

Refractory Concrete, made with 

LUMNITE, is only one of many. 

There are 7 good reasons why you 

will find it efficient and economical. 


You can get LUMNITE from 
dealers all over the country—and in 
Canada. Send for detailed informa- 
tion in the booklet, “Refractory Con- 
crete.” Atlas Lumnite Cement 
Company (United States Steel Corp. 
Subsidiary), Dept. S-19, Chrysler 
Bldg., New York City. 
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One of 6 tempering furnaces, all lined with 
LUMNITE Refractory Concrete. Only one of 
many uses of this refractory by R. Herschel 
Manufacturing Company. 
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Lumnite Castables 


Here’s a quick, easy way to make Refrac- 
tory Concrete for many jobs. Get factory- 
prepared mixtures of LUMNITE and 
selected aggregate, and just -add water. 
These LUMNITE Castables are obtainable 
from refractory manufacturers and their 
distributors. They have the regular prop- 
erties of Refractory Concrete—quick- 
hardening, high cold strength, sustained 
strength in service. 


Specify Castables “‘Made with LUMNITE” 
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SEMS FASTENER UNITS 


-Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 


speed up assembly 
| and protect performance 
for SCHICK SHAVERS 


In the assembly of the nationally famous Schick Shavers, manu- 
factured by Schick Incorporated of Stamford, Connecticut, great 
care is taken to have all parts fastened securely and thoroughly 
protected against vibration. The illustration above shows the 
“whisk-it'"—the part that catches the beard clippings—being 
fastened with SEMS Units. The operator quickly picks up the 
single unit and drives it home. No time wasted putting the 
lock washer on the screw—no chance to ‘“‘forget’’ the lock 


washer which keeps the screw locked tight. Take advantage of 





this assembly efficiency and product protection which SEMS 


Fastener Units provide—write for testing samples today! 









Lock Washer can't 
come off... but 
is free to rotatel 





























Shakeproof Pr 

definite assembly and per- 
formance feature§ that help 
to lower costs and improve 
quality. This new data book 
shows you how té take ad- 
vantage of these better fas- 
tenings and achieve great- 
er production efficiency. 
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NGINEERS 
















HE new oh atalog No. 42 provides a 

complete ar presentation of all Shake- 

proof Products ed and forty pages are \W ca a6 ate alaieatas aaa 
filled with information a ions of special 












interest for design 
and purchasing executive 
uct is described in detail 


/ 
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other technical material helpful in— of Shakeproof Products Manufactured by ILLINOIS TOOL WORKS 


fastening efficiency has been include 2501 North Keeler Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
your copy of this outstanding fastening data book Plants at Chicago and Elgin, Illinois 

ili re t ’ SRE In Canada: Canada Illinois Tools, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
by was Pied . 3 reise ‘ ne TO ee es ee Foreign Licensees: Barber and Colman, Ltd., Brooklands, Manchester, England 
ery—copies will be distributed as soon as available. Carr Fastener Co. of Australia, Ltd., Royal Park, South Australia 


SEMS Fastener Units @ Lock Washers @ Locking and Plain Terminals @ Thread-Cutting Screws @ Locking 
Screws @ Spring Washers @ Radio and Instrument Gears @ Engineered Shakeproof Parts @ Special Stampings 





FOR PURCHASING 




















CONSTANT ECONOMICAL SERVICE 


Step by step, during the past thirty five years, Whitcomb designers of mobile 
power units have built an enviable reputation in the industrial locomotive 
field. Aware of the problems confronting those responsible for moving ma- 
terials in a hurry; they have provided the answer. The WHITCOMB loco- 
motive has power far above its rated capacity; it bears up under punishing 
work for long hours at very low operating and maintenance costs, and is 
enthusiastically recommended by the management of every plant that owns 
one. This enthusiasm is based on hard-headed materialism: it is prompted 
by the long life, sturdy construction, low maintenance and efficient opera- 


tion of the WHITCOMB locomotive. 


! 4 | DIESEL or GASOLINE POWER MECHANICAL, HYDRAULIC, or ELECTRIC DRIVE 
q 


at 


cor” THE WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVE CO. 


— eo: © net & ee, ie Sag Ge 
Gulsiliany of, THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
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coils...and 


still keep face with orders 


GAS and modern 
GAS EQUIPMENT can help you 
as they today help hundreds 
of other industries 


If you are working against time in your plant... 
if you must step up production quickly, maintain 
it indefinitely and still hew to the line in product 
quality and uniformity while keeping unit costs 
down .. . it will pay you to investigate today’s 
high efficiencies of Gas and modern Gas equipment. 

Gas meets all the requirements of a high speed, 
modern industrial fuel. It is quick heating, clean, 
flexible, economical, and can be accurately and 
automatically controlled for precision manufac- 
ture. Furthermore, new and improved Gas equip- 
ment now available brings about new efficiencies 
and new economies in the use of this modern fuel. 

Your Gas company will be glad to consult with 
you on any industrial heating problem. No 
obligation. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
INDUSTRIAL and COMMERCIAL GAS SECTION 
420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 
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FOR ALL 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING 
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it takes Avo HOI YO MAKE GOOD WIRE 
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(One of a series of advertisements illustrating the importance of quality control 
in the manufacture of American Quality Wires.) 
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1 THESE HOT STEEL BILLETS are cooled on modern cooling beds 2 ALL OF THE TINY IMPERFECTIONS on the surface of steel billets 
where all surface imperfections are observed, and only those for special products are located by an inspector, and removed 
billets passing the rigid inspection tests are stocked in racks by an operator known as the “chipper.” The thoroughness 
for future rolling into rods. these men apply to their job is a major factor in the control 


of American Quality. 









TESTING AND INSPECTION 


routines are main- 





4 taine 7 Ve . 

3 EXACTNESS is the unvarying rule of the rolling mill where the pag Wi me stage in the making of American 
. iia: : er eesy Wife tO guarantee exac ata 
steel billets are reduced in size and section to become the basic control. The trained inspec act standards of 
starting material for all wire drawing—the rods. Predetermined this conveyor check ies 5p tors working along 
and carefully controlled temperatures, roll design, and rolling teristics of these mae pl ize and physical charac. 
speeds are all the result of technical study and “knowing how” | enroute to the wire mill. 

—practical experience that comes with years of being on the job. — 








AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Chicago and New York 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 






United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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AUTOMOBILE FENDERS are speedily, economically prepared for Bonderizing 
in a bath of a Pennsalt Cleaner. 


THREE METALS ...soon fo be plated and become silverware ...are cleaned 
fast ond at low cost in a solution of one Pennsalt Cleaner. 








| REFRIGERATOR CABINETS made of sheet steel ore swiftly cleaned, prior to 
| @nemeling, in ao Pennsalt Cleaner solution. 











PENNSALT CLEANERS SPEED THE} | 


As America’s peacetime production lines have 
become the battle lines for Defense, manufac- 
turers of a thousand-and-one metals and metal 
products have turned to making munitions... 
going from coupes and-sedans to combat cars and 


tanks almost overnight. 


These manufacturers have metal cleaning prob- 
lems that are just as hard to solve as ever... per- 
haps harder, because speed is so essential. But 
they’ve found that Pennsalt Cleaners are just as 
efficient in cleaning parts for battleships, war- 
planes, guns and shells as for refrigerators and 
radios. So, today, 91% of the output of Pennsalt 


Cleaners is being used for Defense! 


Many manufacturers in many different industries 
use Pennsalt Cleaners to speed up their cleaning 
operations. They shorten their whole cleaning 


cycle, often eliminating precleaning and manual 











EV FINISHING OF MUNITIO 





and aluminum. 


operations. They save labor and cut cleaning costs. 


They use Pennsalt Cleaners to remove and pre- 
vent the redepositing of all kinds of dirt... grease, 
oil, rouge, emery dust, grit, carbon smut. They 
clean many metals and alloys, including carbon 
and alloy steels, stainless steel, zinc, copper, brass, 


bronze, nickel, nickel silver, Britannia metal 


And leading manufacturers who work with metals 


will tell you that Pennsalt Cleaners give metals and 


metal parts ... rolled, forged, stamped, drawn or 


cast...a thoroughly clean, satin-smooth finish 


prior to Bonderizing, Parkerizing, enameling, 


painting, galvanizing or plating. 


We invite your inquiries. Our sales and techni- 


cal staffs are at your service backed by adequate 


supplies of all Pennsalt Cleaners. Phone, wire or 


write our Pennsalt Cleaner Division, Dept. S. 





LVANIA SALT 


TURING CO/MPANY 


1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New York « Chicago « St. Llovis «+ Pittsburgh 


Wyandotte 


Tacoma 




























STEEL PARTS FOR COMBAT CARS and tanks are cleaned faster in a Pennsalt 
Cleaner solution... with several shot blasting operations eliminated. Grease, 
dirt and paint are all removed by this cleaning prior to Parkerizing. 





STEEL AND ZINC AIRPLANE PARTS are freed of oil and buffing compounds in a 
Pennsalt Cleaner solution before plating with hard chrome. Other steel airplane 
parts similarly cleaned before cadmium plating. The Pennsalt Cleaner solution 
also strips hard chrome from steel parts without etching them. 
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DESTROYERS, GUNS AND SHELLS have many metal parts which are speedily 
cleaned during processing, prior to protective coating, in solutions of various 
Pennsalt Cleaners. 





Sleek, fast, modern, the United States 
Line’s America was built to carry passen- 
gers in luxury. But today her job is 
different. 

Stripped of her trimmings . . . painted 
a business-like grey, the America has 
been enlisted in the service of national 
defense. And she is doing her job well. 

3 

Like the America we, too, are doing a 
different job than the one for which 
we were built. 


GRANITE 


Chicage + Cleveland + Denver + Indianapolis 


Kansas City * Les Angeles - 


Se 


Lovisville 


Since 1878 Granite City Steel Com- 
pany has been built for service to customers. 
We have always been /arge enough to 
employ the most modern equipment 
and the latest processes—yet small 
enough to supply our customers with 
steel tailor-made to fit their needs. 

Now mandatory priorities are in 
effect throughout the steel industry. 
Granite City’s plant and staff are work- 
ing at capacity on orders for national 
defense. 


= 2 ee 
Naturally we are glad to do our part. 
And we are determined that our part 
will be just as great as our facilities, 
brains, and energy can make it. 


When today’s urgent problems have 
been finally and successfully solved, 
however, we will again do the job for 
which our plant and our organization 
were so carefully built. We will be better 
than ever equipped to produce steel 
tailor-made to fit your needs. 


CITY STEEL COMPANY 


GRANITE CITY, ILLINOIS 
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( GRANITE CITY STEEL 


Memphis - Milwaukee . Minneapolis + Moline 
New Orleans - 


New York + St. Lovis 














ANOTHER MEMBER ¢f th 
WATERBURY-FARREL = 








65 foot 

draw— 

20,000 pound 

bench — motor 

drive with push 

button control—only 

one operator required 

—semi automatic unload- 

ings arms—automatic tongs 

return—50 foot extension with 

double plug rods, pneumatically op- 
erated—power driven string-on rolls. 

3 Available in sizes from 1000 to 100,000 

WATERBURYFARREL ) pounds capacity and in any length desired, 

with or witho ut extension. 


MACHINERY FOR FLAT METAL, SHAPES, RODS, TUBES AND WIRE 


WATERBURY FARREL 


FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY 


WATERBUEB YT ° CONNECT] IC ee . U 
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The high pressure and other parts of this giant steam turbine that are not shaded are steel castings. 


Steam at pressures over a thousand pounds per 
square inch—temperatures over 900°F.—these 
conditions are tough. 

Imagine them in a steam turbine, with a rotor 
whirling at 3,600 rpm—where tolerances are 
close, where expansion must be under rigid 
control, where metal fatigue is terrific! 

That is why turbine engineers specify steel 
castings for the casings, blade rings, bearing shells, 
gland covers and dummy seal rings of steam 
turbines, from the largest size to the smallest. 

Steel castings are proving their worth for 
thousands of important parts—from a few 
ounces up to many tons. They are so adaptable 


MODERNIZE AND 
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that they fit all conditions. They combine great 
strength, rigidity, controlled hardness and re- 
sistance to fatigue with low first cost and low 
finishing and assembly cost. 

The steel foundry industry is ready to work 
with you on improving and modernizing your 
product, offering you the combined research 
and technical facilities of a whole industry. 

Why not consult your own steel foundry- 
man? He is ready to help you speed up pro- 
duction, or make a better product. Or you may 
write to Steel Founders’ Society, 920 Midland 
Building, Cleveland, for information. No obli- 
gation, of course. 





IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCT WITH 
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THE SOUTH’S NEWEST _ AND ONE OF ITS LARGEST 


100% Gargoyle 


BIG ENOUGH to light all the homes in 
Washington, D. C.—the turbines pic- 
tured here power the Front Royal, Va., 
plant of American Viscose Corp. 








These turbines — and all the many 
machines theydrive—areprotected by 


precisely chosen Gargoyle Lubricants. 


Over half the world’s capital tur- 
bine units rely on this same famous 
brand for dependable lubrication. 





SOCONY-VACUUM 
CHARTS GUIDE 
OPERATORS 


Throughout thenew American 
Viscose plant, these Socony- 
Vacuum lubrication charts are 
posted by machines. They elim- 
inate confusion from verbal in- 
structions — state clearly each 
correct Gargoyle brand and its 
exact application. THESE 5 NEW TURBINES form 
one of the largest industrial pow- 
er plants in the South. They are 
correctly lubricated with world- 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC.— Standard Oil of New York eepete See oe OM. 
Division + White Star Division + Lubrite Division + Chicago Division 
White Eagle Division « Wadhams Division + Southeastern Division 
(Baltimore)-Magnolia Petroleum Co.+ General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 


« Socony-Vacuum for 
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INDUSTRIAL POWER PLANTS 


Lubricated ! 





rrect Lubrication 
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LIBERTY—TO DO WHAT? 


THREE soldiers on a street corner, 
wondering where to go from here. 


Where next—in a town whose side- 
walks are overflowing with men on 
leave from camp? A dance some- 
where? No such luck, soldier. The 
movies? Take a look at that line 
down the block. Somewhere to meet 
a friend, to write a letter... 


“Dad used to tell me about places 
back in 17...” 


“We were at war then, Buddy. 
People cared.” 


Isn’t it time America woke up to 
the fact that building an army ismore 
than camps and guns? An army is 
men. And one of the most urgent 
problems in any all-out scheme of 
national defense is how to provide 
for these men off duty. 


66 ( 


Within the camps and naval sta- 
tions the services themselves have 
excellent facilities. But in the sur- 
rounding cities and towns, the prob- 
lem is urgent and serious. 


Many of the newer army camps 
are located far from the larger cen- 
ters. Into towns of 1,000 to 5,000 
population may come as many as 
3,000 men on a single evening. Not 
half of them can find places to eat; 
hardly any can find opportunities 
for wholesome entertainment. 


To meet this emergency all the 
“service agencies” of the last war 
have joined forces. The Y. M. C. A., 
the National Catholic Community 
Service, the Salvation Army, the 
Y. W. C. A., the Jewish Welfare 
Board and the National Travelers 
Aid Association have combined to 
form the United Service Organiza- 
tions—known as the U. S. O. Differ- 


ences of race and creed have been 
forgotten; lesser distinctions of pur- 
pose and method have been subor- 
dinated to the idea of united service. 


How can you help? The U.S. O. is 
raising approximately eleven million 
dollars to finance its program of 
leisure-time aid to the men in serv- 
ice. Give generously to the U. S. O. 


How will the money be used? In 
maintaining 360 U.S.O. clubs. The 
government is building the club 
houses themselves. What is required 
now is money to operate them. 


How and where shall you give? 
To the local committee that has 
charge of your city’s part in this 
national drive. No matter how much 
or how little you feel you can give, 
send it today to your local chairman 
or to National U.S.0O. Headquarters, 
Empire State Building, New York. 
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COMPLETE 
RE DRAWING EQUIPMENT 


ONTINUOUS OR SINGLE HOLE 
++ FOR THE LARGEST BARS 
+. FOR THE SMALLEST WIRE 
++ FERROUS, NON-FERROUS 

RIALS OR THEIR ALLOYS 


gives you SAFE, SMOOTH, TROUBLE-FREE 


DRAW BENCH 


PERFORMANCE 
»- Yael. te and yea oul! 


The precision manufacture of Vaughn 
Draw Benches is born in the drafting 
room, and is engineer-controlled 
through every phase of production. 
Vaughn craftsmen have the ‘“know- 
how’ and the modern equipment— 
Vaughn inspectors are directly 
responsible to the engineering de- 
partment for maintenance of the 
strict standards set—assuring you 
of dependable Vaughn perform- 
ance, now and in the years ahead! 


THE VAUGHN MACHINERY COMPANY 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, U.S.A. 





TEXTILE MACHINE PLANT GETS Zilles Han Liyligls 4 


BY COMBINING G-E MERCURY AND INCANDESCENT LAMPS! 








THE TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS at Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania, gets “better than 
daylight” illumination by using G-E 
MAZDA H (mercury ) lamps and G-E 
MAZDA C (incandescent) lamps in 
combination lighting units in both 
high and low bays. 





Thirty porcelain enamel reflectors each containing a 400-watt mercury lamp and three 
200-watt incandescent lamps light the high bay area. In the low bay areas similar combina- 
tion units each contain one 250-watt mercury lamp, and three 200-watt incandescent lamps. 


Let General Electric show you how 
you can speed production, reduce 
errors, and improve morale in your 
plant with higher level lighting that 
is “better than daylight” because it 
is efficient, economical, and depend- 
able 24 hours a day. Your local 


‘ 


electric service company or your 
G-E MAZDA lamp distributor will 
show you how to get these higher 
lighting levels, either with incandes- 
cent, mercury, RF, or G-E MAZDA 
F lamps, or a suitable combination 
. +. engineered to your needs. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC MAKES ALL TYPES OF LAMPS to provide “better than daylight” for in- 
dustrial lighting. These lamps include: (1) G-E MAZDA F (fluorescent) lamps, 
~(2) RF (rectified fluorescent) lamps, (3) MAZDA C (filament) lamps, (4) MAZDA 

H (Mercury) lamps. See your G-E MAZDA lamp distributor for complete details. 





—@/ e 
NICKEL SILVER - PHOSPHOR BRONZE + NICKEL ANODES 
THE SEYMOUR MANUFACTURING COMPANY, SEYMOUR, CONNECTICUT 
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MONARCH LATHES 


SIDNEY, OHIO, U.S.A. 


CHICAGO SALES OFFICE: 622 WEST WASHINGTON BOULEVARD © INDIANAPOLIS SALES OFFICE: 3910 E. 57TH STREET « NEWARK SALES OFFICE: 
1060 BROAD STREET © PITTSBURGH SALES OFFICE: 604 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLOG © Agencies in principal industrial centers of this and foreign countries. 





